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You may graduate from the University cf 
London without attending a class, hearing a 
lecture, seeing a professor, or even seeing the 
city of London. You may take a diploma from 
any one of several institutions in this country 
by correspondence. During the influenza epi- 
demic last year some of the more enterprising 
schools set up correspondence courses with the 
pupils thus covering the essentials of subject 
matter. This educational method is much less 
expensive. A few offices and typewriters would 
take the place of buildings and campuses and, 
aside from two or three directing minds, no high 
saluried teachers would be required to conduct 
the work of the institution or the system. 

And yet no one would think of proposing to 
substitute correspondence courses for our pres- 
ent methods of instruction. Vital, daily con- 
tact with the living teacher is too essential for 
that, but there may be teachers who do little 
more than assign tasks and hear recitations. 
The teacher who does not teach but simply 
“hears lessons” has the consolation of knowing 
that h:s work is of no more value than a cor- 
respondence course. When you pass from a 
room or class where the methods of the teach- 
er are wooden to a room or class taught by a 
real teacher, you cannot help but decide in your 
own mind that the pupils in our schools are 
not only entitled to be passed over the ground 
as outlined in the Course of Study, but they 
are entitled to rich intellectual and emotional 
experiences in the process. 

These rich experiences will be provided only 
in instances where the teacher is thoroly in- 
terested both in the subject matter which he 
teaches and in the pupils whom he instructs. 
His pleasure in teaching will be doubled because 
of his double interest. Along with this he must 
understand the principles of his profession so 
that his work is really a work of art. And who 
would not go farther to see a real teacher and 
h's work than to see a real artist painting upon 
the canvas? 


Value of Professional Pride. 

There is a type of teacher, may his tribe de- 
crease, who apologizes for his calling. I once 
heard such a one say that his friends all thought 
he was foolish for teaching and he said he some 
times thought so himself; his hearers agreed 
unanimously that his friends were right. One 
who cannot assume the high calling of a teacher 
with pride, with professional pride, should not 
assume it at all, and one who has professional 


pride in his work will never consent to conduct- 


ing his work on a correspondence school basis. 

Just at this time in the history of our call- 
ing there is great danger that we shall lose our 
opportunity to become a real profession. And 
I should like to make my humble appeal to 
teachers to do everything possible to profession- 
alize the teacher calling. If an attorney is 
asked for an opinion involving a question of law 
or jurisprudence he considers carefully his an- 


swer knowning that he will be held responsible 
for it as a professional opinion. So also with 
the physician: when he is asked for an opinion 
in a matter involving science or medicine or of 
medical practice. 

In contrast with this how frequently we see 
instances of persons belonging to the educa- 
tional profession who do not take seriously a 
request for an opinion on educational matters, 
responding either with a careless reply or with 
an “I don’t know.” This then will be another 
of the tests of our professionalism that within 
our proper sphere we shall regard our opinions 
as professional opinions. 


Keeping Abreast with Progress. 

Then too, we notice that the up-to-date phys- 
ician, lawyer, or clergyman is a good reader 
along professional lines. He knows the con- 
tents of the periodicals and the best books in 
his professional sphere before the ink is hardly 
dry upon them and from time to time he breaks 
away from his professional practice to attend a 
series of lectures, a clinic, or a conference that 
may contribute to his professional growth. A 
similar attitude toward reading and other 
“means of grace” must characterize the profes- 
sional teacher. 

I have in my acquaintance many excellent 
men and women who regarding with suspicion 
some of the proposals of our professional pro- 
posers therefore allow themselves to doubt the 
value of up-to-date methods, contenting them- 
selves with the belief that their own education 
is very educational and their own commonsense 
very common and that, therefore, they do not 
need to follow the idiosyncrasies of young Ph. 
D.’s who have contributed another scheme of 
measuring results of school effort, or who have 
conducted studies which are supposed to teach 
significant lessons to the student of the educa- 
tional profession. 

Unsound proposals are likely to be made and 
will of necessity be made in our struggle after 
the real truth and after the better way. This 
is true in all fields of progress. Even while we 
are trying to be scientific, the very method of 
science takes some recognition on the try and 
failure method. And he who would grow pro 
fessionally must not be cynical of these methods 
but must be open minded, progressive and 
sensible. It is not the commonsense thing to 
taboo progress. 


Professional or Economic. 

Still another test I would make of one’s real 
professionalism. In this day of organization 
and in this day of struggle to secure the proper 
compensation for services rendered, there is 
danger that our organization shall become less 
professional and more economic. 

Charged as we are with the proper education of 
the minds and hearts of the children and young 
people of our great state, shall we not rather 
emulate the organization of the practicing phys- 
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icians who give the greater part of their at- 
tention at the different sessions of their or- 
ganization, to clinies and professional lectures 
rather than the economic aspects of their call- 
ing; and shall we not further emulate the ethics 
of this noble profession which would frown upon 
one of their number who refuses a professional 
call because of the poor financial status of the 
patient ? 

Just so shall we not frown upon the member 
of our profession who does nothing more than 
the letter of his contract calls for and who fails 
to contribute that overplus in the way of pro- 
fessional service that would tend to mark his 
services as professional first and economic after 
ward. The very nature of our ealling is such 
that he who would find his life must lose it. 


Undermining Professionalism. 

We must serve wholeheartedly and disin- 
terestedly first and after making sure of this 
fact, can with perfectly good conscience insist 
upon fair treatment financially. It would be 
rather difficult, | believe, to prove that the 
medical profession has suffered financially be 
cause of its, professionalism. We are naturally 
and vitally suspicious and distrustful of the 
commercializing medical syndicate. And teach 
ers who put the economic consideration first and 
the professional consideration of high scholarly 
and skillful service second, and any organiza 
tion of teachers which do otherwise are doing 
more than a little to undermine our profession 

My last suggestion is not to the teachers but 
to the administrators, to those possessed with 
authority delegated them by the community or 
the state for the employment and general over- 
control of the schools. To such, I would say 
that just as no one man or small group of men 
have a right to tell a doctor, a lawyer, or a 
dentist that they think he has been in the com 
munity long enough and it is time to move to 
some other town, giving no reason save that it 
is their august will that it be so; so no man 
or small group of men have a right to give a 
similar message to a teacher who has thru, a 
series of years done successful work in a teach- 
ing position. 


Hasty Dismissals Unwise. 

There is something in the theory that a man 
should own his job. At least as one labors 
year after year at a given occupation in a given 
locality he naturally builds up a claim of tenure 
that should be respected. 
from teaching positions with little or no ex- 


Arbitrary dismissals 


planation and often with no opportunity for 
self-defense, are doing probably more to under- 
mine our profession than any other single in- 
fluence, unless it be the unprofessional attitude 
of the teachers themselves. 

[ would condem as unsound and unjustified 
the dismissal of teachers over night, as it were. 
The presumption should be in their favor and 
the burden of proof as to unfitness or incom- 


(Concluded on Page 88 
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The School Board in City School Survey Reports 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist in School Administration, U. S. Bureau of Education 


A topic usually discussed at gome length in 
eity school survey reports is the “School Board.” 
Since the material on this topic is scattered 
thru a score or more publications, the writer 
has endeavored to bring together in the follow- 
ing article the principal recommendations of 
school survey committees in regard to city 
boards of education. 
Board of Education Necessary. 

So seldom is the need of a board of education 
questioned and so few are the cities where there 
are no boards of that 
survey reports are silent on the matter. 

The Cleveland Staff, commenting 
upon the view held by a few persons that it 
would be a good plan to have the city officials 
employ a director of schools who would have 


something of the same relation to the city com- 


education most school 


Survey 


mission or council as exists between the chief 
of police or the chief of the fire department, 
says in effect: 


“Tf the proper work of the board of educa 


tion were to deal with a mass of routine busi- 
ness detail this view would be sound and the 
board of education might be dispensed with. 
However, a board of education is needed, not to 
conduct business details but to formulate poli- 
cies. It is the opinion of the survey staff that 
educational government is more likely to be 
flexible and adaptable if it has the advantage of 
lay counsel than if its policies are exclusively 
decided by its professional officials and that in 
the conduct of public education the function 
of the layman is to moderate the transports of 
the experts.” 

The committee that made a survey of the 
schools of St. Paul, where there is no board of 
education, favored having the schools of that 
city managed by a board of education instead 
of by one of the city commissioners designated 
by the mayor for this particular service after 
The survey 
report, while it shows that the relationship be- 


the commisioners have been chosen. 


tween the commisioners and the superintendent 
is most satisfactory, points out that, since the 
term of 
there is likely to be a lack of continuity in ed- 
ucational policy with 


the commissioners is only two years, 


an accompanying unrest 
and even unwillingness to exert a maximum of 
effort for the realization of the administration. 
It is recommended that, if there is to be a com- 
missioner of should be elected 
four years, not as one 


education, he 
for a term of at least 
of a group of commissioners but for the particu- 
lar office which he is to occupy. The survey 
committee says, however, that it wishes to place 
itself on record as favoring the control of pub- 
lie education by a board of education. 
Selection of Board. 

A board of education being necessary, the 
question is often asked, How should a board be 
created, by appointment, by the mayor, city 
council, or elected by the people? The school 
survey reports are not unanimous in reply, the 
majority, however, came out definitely for an 
elective board. 

The New York City School Inquiry Commit- 
tee answers: “In such a way as to secure the 
educational leadership of the best possible per- 
sons, and to free them entirely from partisan or 
personal obligations of every sort, manner and 
form. Impersonal mayors are rare, and the best 
boards of education seem to be selected by a 
direct vote of the people themselves.” 


‘New York City; Portland, Oreg.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio; 
Leavenworth, Kan.: Janesville, Wis.; South Bend, Ind.; 
St. Louis, Mo Denver, Colo.; Memphis, Tenn.; San 
Francisco, (al Butte, Mont 


The Cleveland survey report after calling at- 
tention to the fact that school board members 
should be elected at a special school election, 
says: “Another device for securing the same 
results is to have the board members appointed 
by the mayor or elected by the city commission- 
ers instead of having them elected by the peo- 
ple. Under a commission form of government, 
election by the commissioners gives exceeding- 
ly satisfactory results, but under the ordinary 
form of city government popular election on a 
special election day is probably the best plan.” 

The San Francisco report is the only one 
that suggests that the school board be appoint- 
ed by the judges of the court. It recommends 
that the board be elected by the people, or ap- 
pointed by the mayor and confirmed by the 
board of supervisors, or appointed by the judges 
of the superior court. Possibly the reason the 
judges are suggested is that the city and the 
county of San Francisco constitute one school 
district. 
usual. 


The recommendation, however, is un- 


The survey reports are unanimous in their 
recommendations regarding election at large. 
The staff that made a survey of the schools of 
Janesville, Wis., where two board members are 


elected at large and one member from each 
ward, emphatically declares that the present 


method is antiquated and should be abolished 
at the first opportunity. The staff says further: 
“Selection by wards cannot be justified under 
the pretense that the interests of a given ward 
will be better taken care of under a system 
of ward representation. Ward interests see 
things with one eye and that only partly open. 
The point to be considered is that the present 
form of organization lends itself to ward man 
ipulation. Another condition resulting from 
ward selection which is perhaps equally bad is 
that which automatically prevents the selection 
of some of the city’s most able men for mem- 
bership on the board.” 

Salt Lake City is urged by the school survey 
The re- 
“However well it may have worked 
Lake City, the ward system is 


staff to elect board members at large. 
port reads: 
in Salt never- 
theless undesirable and has been abandoned by 
many 
has 


cities. 
that members have averaged 
higher from the city at large than when elected 
along ward lines, and petty local politics and 
local feelings influence the board less in its ac- 
tions, 


The almost universal experience 


been board 


The school system of a city is a unit, and 
board members should represent this larger unit 
and not some portion of it.” 

How to keep petty selfish politics out of school 
board when the members are 
elected at large is a problem that has not been 
solved in many cities. The Cleveland Survey 
Staff recommends that the school board be elect- 
ed at a special election, for in the excitement 
of the general election the welfare of the schools 


elections even 


becomes temporarily a matter of minor con- 
sideration because obscured by political in 
terests. The staff calls attention to the fact 


that many cities have found special elections for 
school board members, a great 
over the old way. 


improvement 


The Memphis school survey staff, after call- 
ing attention to the municipal machine polities 
in which the that city have been 
caught recommends a unique plan for nominat- 
ing candidates for the board of education. ‘The 
recommendation is: “It would seem desirable 
that the matter of nominating candidates for 
boards of should be intrusted to a 
large committee perhaps 100 in number, made 
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schools of 


education 


up of representative men and women chosen for 
the purpose from the various civic bodies in the 
community which are working in a nonpolitical 
way for the betterment of conditions and for 
the progress of the city. Such a committee, 
coming together for the purpose of inviting 
representative men and women of the com- 
munity to stand before the public as candidates 
for a place on the board of education and guar- 
anteeing such candidates their support, would 
serve to induce men and women to take places 
in the board who, under present conditions, with 
various tickets in the field, backed by political 
machines, would be unwilling to permit their 
names to be used.” 


Size of School Board. 

School surveyors agree that the board of ed- 
ucation should be small, but there is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the number of mem- 
bers that should constitute a board. The School 
Survey Report of South Bend, Indiana, where 
there are three board members thinks that this 
is a good number. The Salt Lake City report 
recommends that the board in that city be re- 
duced from ten members to five. 
given are: 


The reasons 
“A board of five, one that could 
meet in a smaller room and around a single 
table, and with more board and less committee 
action would handle the educational business 
more quickly, more expeditiously, and more ef- 
ficiently than a board of ten members, and with 
fewer conflicts with its executive officers and 
fewer reversals of action. A large board almost 
always unnecessary and 
often has to reverse ‘itself. 


leads to discussion, 


The Memphis survey committee, on the other 
hand, believes that a board of seven is better 
than a board of five, saying in support of the 
suggestion: “The Memphis school board might 
well be increased from five to seven members. 
It is too easy in a board of five for four to pair 
off on questions of policy, leaving the fifth hold- 
ing the balance of power and often in practice 
determining the policies of the board. It is not 
so easy with a board of seven members to hold 
a uniform alignment of members which per- 
mits a single individual to the 
board’s action.” 


determine 


One argument sometimes advanced in favor 
of a large board is that a board should be rep- 
resentative of the many points of view and of 
many vocational and classes. On this 
point the South Bend report makes clear thre 
absurdity of such argument, saying: “As a 
matter of fact, even a large board of twelve 
or fifteen members, can personally represent but 
a few of the many social and vocational classes 
in the community. The way to take care of the 
many points of view is not to fill up the board 
with a large number of men; it is rather to 
choose carefully a very few men of sound judg- 
ment who know the community and the needs 
of the community, and where business or other 
affiliations are not such as to limit their in- 
dependence or judgment. These men can then 
at open meetings hear the claims of every in- 
terested class.” 


social 


The question is 


asked: 


not a large c.ty have a large board? 


sometimes Should 
The New 
York City school inquiry committee answers: 
“The theory that a big city must have a big 
board is a patent absurdity. The big city must 
have a small board, because its school business 
and informed, united, and 
energetic action on the part of those who con- 
duct it.” The report points out that if the 
board is large, business is transacted thru com- 
mittees and that the decisions of the board are 


is big demands 
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not based upon the informal and deliberate judg- 
ment of the whole body. 
Tenure of Board Members. 

The survey reports making recommendations 
regarding the tenure of board members would 
have the term of office from four to seven years, 
with one member retiring or coming up for re- 
election each year, or at least not more than 
two members retiring at a time. 

The Leavenworth, Kansas, survey report dis- 
cusses as follows the generally accepted reasons 
for a long term: “Frequent elections under the 
old system (two year term) led to many short 
terms, and consequently to a lack of the neces- 
sary continuity of service to produce high ef- 
ficiency. The new method of election for four 
years is sure to work a helpful reform along 
this line. 

“There are two weaknesses inseparable from 
short terms in public service corporations. One 
is that the duties required are so complex that 
the novice may assume little responsibility and 
become a figure-head. The other is a far more 
serious danger. It is generally recognized that 
in a democracy like ours the most dangerous 
man, whether in politics, religion, business, or 
the schools is a man with convictions and no 
knowledge. This applies especially in reform 
movements, churches and schools, where every 
one has pretty clearly defined feelings and con- 
victions.” 

In Memphis the terms of the five members of 
the board expire at the same time. The survey 
report says in regard to the practice: “This 
means that a new board may come into force 
knowing nothing about the schools or about the 
policies inaugurated by former boards and 
which it may be highly desirable to retain. Un- 
der the present arrangement it is too easy for 
a new board unwittingly and thru ignorance of 
conditions to allow policies to lapse which have 
been inaugurated only after strenuous endeavor. 
Furthermore, the school corps is always uncer- 
tain as to a continuation of policies already en- 
tered upon.” 

The Memphis survey staff would have a six 
year term for each board member; Elyria, Ohio, 
a five year term; St. Paul, a five or seven year 
term. In all the reports examined none ad- 
voecates that the term be shorter than it is in 
the city surveyed. 

The Paid Board. 

It is doubtful whether any student of school 
administration favors a paid board of education, 
and it scarcely seems necessary to refer to the 
matter, yet every now and then a layman ad- 
vocates paid boards. Only recently a former 
prominent school board member publicly ad- 
vocated that the school board in his city should 
be composed of three members and paid a salary 
so that they could devote all their time to the 
schools. So seldom is the paid board found, and 
so seldom is it given any thought by students 
of school administration that the survey reports 
are with few exceptions silent in this matter. 
For some reason the New York school inquiry 
committee when discussing the organization of 
the school board asked the question: Should 
the members of the school board be paid? The 
committee answers its own question: “Most 
emphatically no. The experience of the United 
States is against such an arrangement for the 
conduct of the schools. The paid board puts 
the management of public education into the 
hands of laymen; it belongs to experts. The 
services of the best citizens cannot be purchased 
for this purpose, and the lay service that is pur- 
chasable is not wanted if the interests of educa- 
tion are to determine the character of the 
board.” 

Only two school systems whose boards of ed- 
ucation are paid have been surveyed. Memphis, 
Tennessee, and San Francisco, California. Un- 
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DR. FRANK W. BALLOU, 


Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Washington, D. C. 


(See page 79.) 

der the present arrangement in Memphis the 
president of the board and chairman of the com- 
mittee on buildings and grounds receive an an 
nual salary of $600 each, and each of the other 
members $480. Tho the pay is small the survey 
committee says: “Unfortunately, even the pay- 
ing of but a nominal fee attracts some who 
but for it would not be interested in the work 
of the board. Obviously, people who have no 
more interest in the schools than this should 
not be permitted to take office. On the other 
hand, experience shows that the public-spirited 
citizen who has the welfare of the schools at 
heart will not be deterred from serving on the 
board of education thru a failure to pay a salary 
or fees.” 

The San Francisco survey report calls atten- 
tion to the fact that paid boards are rare and 
that no student of school administration favors 
the plan. It emphatically recommends that the 
plan of paying the school board in San Fran 
cisco be discontinued. 

Powers of School Board. 

While the school survey reports emphasize the 
fact that education is a state and not a munici 
pal function, none of those that discuss the re 
lation of the city school district to the state 
would have state oversight and control destroy 
local iniative and local efficiency. 

The San Antonio, Butte and Portland and 
other reports declare that certain functions are 
often performed by the state that would be bet 
ter performed by the school board and the su 
perintendent. The selection of textbooks is 
given as one example. 

The Portland survey committee would have a 
general law in Oregon for cities of 20,000 or 
more population. It would have the state pro- 
vide a good modern educational organization 
for such cities, specifying only the main powers 
of the board, the superintendent of schools, the 
superintendent of properties and the clerk or 
secretary. In the opin‘on of the committee the 
right should be granted to the city school dis 
trict to make its own course of study, to adopt 
its own textbooks, to set its own requirements 
for entering the teaching service, to contract 
with its own teachers, and to establish such 
schools and such types of educational activity as 
seem needed, and to determine the rate and 
amount of school taxes to be levied up to cer 
tain maxima for buildings, equipment and an- 
nual maintenance. 

The survey reports of Cleveland and Elyria, 
Ohio, show to what extent these cities are ham- 


pered by too detailed state school legislation. 
The Cleveland survey staff reports: 


“The law 


has alloted to the board of education a mul- 
tiplicity of duties so time-consuming and 
energy-consuming that there is but little time 
left in board meetings which the members may 
devote to the discussion of policies. ; 

The Elyria * report discussing the tax law 
which limits all city expenditures for current 
expenses to 10 mills of which the schools may 
have not more than 5 mills says: “If the state 
legislature considers that city officials should 
not levy more than 10 mills, it should at least 
permit the electors of a city to vote whether 
the tax rate can be more than this amount. The 
people of any city can surely be trusted not to 
tax themselves beyond their willingness to pay 
and should be permitted to support as gener 
ously as they will the schools for the education 
of their children.” 

There is practically unanimous agreement 
that one of the powers that should be granted 
school boards is to levy taxes or to determine 
the amount of funds needed without interfer- 
ence from any other body. The Leavenworth, 
Kansas, report declares that from a compara- 
tive standpoint, the most important power 
lodged with the board in that city is the levy of 
taxes. 

It is the belief of the Portland school survey 
staff that the right of taxation for school pur- 
poses should be lodged with the board of ed- 
ucation up to a maximum with the further right 
to submit the question to a vote of the. people, 
if, in their judgment, still larger sums are need- 
ed to meet emergencies or special educational 
needs, 

School surveys have been made in several 
cities where the estimates of the school board 
may be revised by some other body as the city 
council. It is interesting to note what the 
surveyors have to say in regard to this practice. 

The Memphis, Tennessee, survey report says 
In no uncertain way: 

“The charter should be changed so that the 
board of education may levy taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools. The board’s limitations in 
this important respect means, of course, that 
it is not an independent body. It has neither 
full and final power, nor full and final respons- 
ibility, in its control of the schools, for its 
estimates of the amount needed for the support 
of the schools is passed in review by the city 
council, which may or may not grant the 
amounts called for. Thus the power of the 
board of education to carry out its plans for the 
extension and improvement of the schools de- 
pends upon the action of an independent body 
which can have no such intimate knowledge of 
the schools’ needs as has the board of education. 
The board of education, therefore, is unable to 
formulate any definite policy with the certainty 
of being able to put it into operation; and, as 
a consequence, it cannot properly be held re- 
sponsible for any inefficiency of the school sys- 
tem which may develop.” The San Francisco 
school survey report, discussing the general 
powers of the board of education, says: “The 
board of education of San Francisco ought to 
have, thru its proper officers, full control and 
management not only of all its educational ac- 
tivities but of its business and financial affairs 
as well; it should not only make its own budget, 
but it should have power to make the school 
levy; it should not only select and purchase 
school sites, but under the guidance of its 
proper technical experts; it should plan and 
construct school houses and make all necessary 
repairs to the school plant.” In other words the 
survey staff would give to the board of educa- 
tion full power to control and manage, through 
its proper officers, everything connected with the 
management of the public school system. The 
report continues: “This will tend not only to 
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give the board of education power—it will tend 
also to give it dignity in sight of the people. 
Finally, such a plan will make it possible for 
the people to fix responsibility for efficiency or 
inefficiency in the conduct and management ot 
school affairs.” 

Organization of the Board. 

School survey reports have little or nothing 
to say in regard to the organ zation of the board 
excepting the work of standing committees. 
The general opinion is that there should be 
few or no such committees. 

The Janesville, Wis., survey 
“With a small board there is 
standing committees. 


staff 
little need for 
The present board is to 
be commended for having reduced the number 
of these. Too committees undertake 
work which should be left to the professional 


says: 


often 


judgment of those whom the board employs to 
manage its school system. On questions of 1m- 
portance the board as a whole acts.” The survey 
staff suggests that when important matters of 
policy such as a building program, methods of 
financing the schools, ete., arise it may be de- 
sirable to appoint a temporary committee with 
whom the superintendent may discuss in a pre- 
liminary way his proposals in these matters of 
policy. 
Discussing the places of a teachers’ commit- 
tee which many school boards consider the most 
important one, the Janesville report makes the 
following “Inder the regula- 
tions previously in effect the most important 
committee was that on teachers. 


observations: 


Recommenda- 
tions on the election of teachers were made to 
the committee by the superintendent and then 
by the committee to the board. This is not the 
most satisfactory procedure. The superintend- 
ent is employed because of his professional abil- 
ity to judge the fitness of teachers and to him 
should be left entirely the matter of 
mending them. He and not the committee as 
sumes the responsibility for their success or 
failure. The function of the committee is more 
properly that of discussing with the superin- 
tendent the schedule of salaries and the number 
of teachers to be employed.” 

The Salt Lake City survey committee de- 
clares that business will be transacted better if 
all committees are temporary, and if the board 
acts on the recommendations of its executive 
officers first and finally as a body. 

What should the committee of a board of ed- 
ucation do, is answered by the New York school 
inquiry committee as follows: “In order that 
the board may function as a whole, the number 
of committees must be as few as possible, and 
their authority must be limited to the initia- 
tion of action by means of recommendations and 
suggestions, and not be allowed to extend to the 
final disposal of business, except where specific 


recoln- 


matters are, from time to time, referred to them 
for decision by the board as a whole. In no 
other way can the board retain for itself the 
function of administering the schools for which 
it, and not the committees, was created by the 
people.” 

The Elyria, Ohio, report states that every 
committee could be abolished without lessening 
the efficiency of the board as a leg:slative body. 

It is recommended by the San Francisco 
survey staff that the number of standing com- 
mittees be reduced to two of four members each, 
one on business and one on education. This 
recommendation was made because of the abuse 
of the committee system in San Francisco. The 
report calls attention to the fact that the chair 
man of several committees have unusual powers, 
transacting business directly with supervisors, 
principals, and teachers in the schools, or tak- 
ing the initiative in recommending appoint 
ments quite independently of the superintendent 
of schools. 
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Practically every school survey that treats ot 
the committee system points out the need of few 
or even of no standing committees, and recom- 
mends that even where there are committees, the 
board study the reports of the committee and 
act as a body. 

The School Board and the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

The one phase of school board administration 
most discussed on school survey reports is the 
relation of the board to the superintendent. The 
Denver school survey report no doubt sets forth 
more clearly than any of the other reports what 
this relation should be. The Denver survey staff 
emphasizes the fact that the best principles of 
business management applicable to a business 
corporation and the principles that should gov- 
ern the business management of a public school 
corporation are the same. It is pointed out that 
the function of a board of education is in every 
way identical with the function of a board of 
directors of a business corporation; that the 
principles of good management in the school 
world are identical with the principles of good 
management in the business world. For pur- 
poses of comparison and to impress this analogy 
the Denver survey report sets forth in parallel 
columns the principles of administration which 
govern the two types of corporation-business 
and education. Of eleven principles of man- 
agement applicable to a manufacturing corpora- 
tion employing 1,500 people it is shown that ex- 
actly the same principles are applicable to a 
school corporation employing 1,500 people. 

Many school survey reports discuss not only 
the relation of the board as a whole to the 
superintendent but the relation of individual 
board members to the executive and teaching 
staff, since most troubles between a board of 
education and the superintendent of 
arise from the meddling of some 
board member. 


schools 
individual 


The Memphis report states a principle accept- 
ed by all students of educational administration 
and by all 


boards: 


successful business corporation 
“The fact that boards of education, as 
individuals merely, have no more authority in 
school matters than have cit:zens of the com 
munity is frequently overlooked both by mem- 
bers of boards of education and by citizens and 
teachers. Only in their official capacity ss 
members of a corporate body, duly and properly 
elected by the citizens of a community, have 
board members any peculiar authority or juris- 
diction, and yet the reason which impels citi- 
zens, teachers, and others to take their troubles 
to individual members of the board is the 
thought that such individuals, by reason of the 
fact that they chance to be members of the 
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board of education somehow nave greater powers 
than other individuals in the community.” 

Many a school board would avoid much trou- 
ble and would give the super:ntendent the 
power due him if it would refer all persons seek- 
ing favors and all with complaints to the super- 
intendent before action is taken by the board, 
much less by individual members, is the opinion 
expressed in several survey reports. 

On this point the Butte, Montana, survey 
committee speaks: “Book agents, supply agents, 
applicants for teachers’ positions, disgruntled 
teachers and principals, and all others seeking 
favors in the school department, should at once 
be referred to the superintendent of schools, 
with the simple statement that the board 
makes it a rule to take no action in such mat- 
ters except upon his recommendation. When 
this is understood by the committee, the board 
members w:ll be saved the waste of much val- 
uable time, and the efficiency of the educational 
service will be greatly improved.” 

Every school survey report recommends that 
the school board confine its work largely to 
matters of policy and that it leave matters of 
detail to the superintendent and his assistants. 

The question is often asked: What is there 
for a board of education to do if the superin- 
tendent runs the schools? The Portland sur- 
veyors “Ths leaves the board free 
alike from the strong personal pulls and influ- 
ences and from petty details of school adminis- 
tration, with time to devote to the larger prob- 
lems of its work. These relate to the selection 
of its expert advisers, upon which much time 
and care should be spent; the larger problems of 
finance, present and future; the selection of 
school sites, always with future needs and 
growth in mind; the approval of building plans; 
the determination of the budget of expenses; the 
final decision as to proposed expansion and en- 
largements of the educational system; the pre- 
vention of unwise legislation, and the repre- 
sentation of the needs and policies of the school 
system before the people of the city and of the 
state. These larger needs are far more impor- 
tant, but are almost sure to be neglected if a 
board of school directors attempts to manage too 
minutely the details of school administration.” 

After reading thru the several school survey 
reports no one can ask what there is for a board 
to do even after it has turned over all matters 
of detail to executives. The survey reports all 
emphasize the fact that the work of the board 
would be placed on a higher plane if it would 
give its attention to big things—to a careful 
consideration of policies. 

Only One Executive Head Needed. 

Practically all the recommendations found in 
survey reports in regard to the relation of the 
school board to the business manager of the 
school system would have him work under the 
supervision of the superintendent. In other 
words they recommend but one head. 

The Cleveland survey staff says in regard to 
this point: “The proper form of administra- 
tion is one which places the superintendent as 
the executive head of the entire school system 
and gives him coordinating power over all de- 
partments, subject always to appeal to the board 
in case of fundamental disagreement. The su- 
perintendent should be the real head of the 
school system as well as its titular head. If the 
schools do not succeed, if there is trouble in 
their management, or if the people are dissatis- 
fied with their work, it is the superintendent 
who is held responsible. Since he is held re- 
sponsible for results, the executive head of the 
other departments in the school system should 
be under his ultimate authority and control.” 

The staff declares that the effort to classify 
school problems. into financial and business on 
the one hand and educational on the other re- 
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sults in having two groups of problems every- 
where overlap and intermingle. 

Several illustrations are given in the report 
to show how the two departments overlap. For 
instance, athletic events and games are part of 
physical training subject to the supervision of 
the educational department. Athletic coaches 
are authorized by the superiutendent. Permis- 
sion to use gymnasiums and playgrounds for 
athletics outside regular hours must be secured 
from the business manager. 

The Portland survey committees makes the 
same recommendation for Portland, saying that 
the present independence of the two depart- 
ments ought to be replaced by centralization. 
into one department, the educational, with sub- 
departments under proper executive heads. 

On this point the New York City school in- 
quiry committee says: “The board of education 
must employ a general manager. This whole 
department and all that it includes are for pur- 
poses of education. When a man is wanted to 
manage a bank, a banker is selected. When a 
man is wanted to operate a railroad, a railroad 
man is chosen. And when a man is appointed 
to conduct an educational business, an educhtor 
must be chosen. The one who is expert in the 
work which is sought to be done must direct it. 
The others on the staff are contributing fac- 
tors.” The St. Louis survey committee, while 
advocating that there be but one head to the 
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school system, says that the lack of friction 
among the several departments in the St. Louis 
schools is, no doubt, largely due to the fact, 
that while there is no regular executive head to 
the school system, the several departments are 
so orvanized that they are not likely to come 
in conflict with each other, and to the fact that 
at the same time skillful provision has been 
made by the board of education to unite the de- 
partments at all points where they might dis- 
agree, to the harm of the essential work of the 
system, which is education. 

The San Antonio report considers the ques- 
tion of the subordination of the business man- 
ager to the superintendent of schools of im- 
portance only so long as management is per- 
sonal and arbitrary. It is pointed out that in 
proport on as management becomes the ap- 
plication of impersonal scientific standards, the 
problem of the official subordination of the 
various individuals diminishes in importance, 
that this problem is transmitted into the prob- 
lem of the coordination of specialists of equal 
rank, that the then 
simply one specialist among many, each having 
his special division of work, and that subordina- 
tion is not a question that often needs be con- 
sidered. 

No doubt the majority of the survey reports 
that recommend but one executive head know 
that only in rare instances is management im- 


business agent becomes 


personal. ‘They also consider the superintend- 
ent of schools the person to coordinate the work 
of the several specialists. 
Summary, 
The most important recommendation found 
in city regarding the 
summarized as fol- 


school survey reports 
board of education may be 
lows: 

1. A board of education is necessary. 

2. The board should be elected by the people, 

3. The board should be small with a mem- 
bership of about five or seven elected at large 
for a term of from five to seven years. 

t+. The board should be unpaid. 

5. City schools should be under state control, 
but the school board should not be hampered in 
its work by detailed state laws; it should have 
freedom to develop as good a school system as 
the people of the city want. 

6. The school board should be independent 
of the city officials and have power to levy taxes 
with certain limits. 

* There should be few or no standing com- 
mittees. 

8. The school board should confine itself to 
matters of policy and employ a superintendent 
and others to execute details. 

9. There should be but one executive head to 
the school system and that head should be the 
superintendent. 


AEROLOGY OF THE CLASSROOM 


Dr. C. E. Hill, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Sanitation, Department 


Let us begin by endeavor:ng to end the use, 
or perhaps I should say the misuse of certain 
words and terms that long since should have be- 
come obsolete. I refer to the word “ventila- 
tion” and to such terms as “fresh air,” “foul 
air,” “stale air’ and the expression “not enough 
ventilation,” or “too much ventilation,” “this 
room is close,” ete., all of which are unscientific, 
meaningless and frequently misleading. We 
can without undue exercise of the imagination 
consider words as living things. ‘They have 
character and individuality; they have a period 
of youth when they have a limited meaning, 
except to their parents or immediate friends. 
Some of them develop into virile manhood and 
become a positive force in our life and strong- 
ly influence our actions. 

Some words always ring true, like “love” and 
“patriotism”; some are essentially false, con- 
veying a different meaning to different individ- 
uals. Words also grow old and feeble, having 
then little usefulness, and finally they die and 
are forgotten. Doubtless many of my readers 
can recall words that have become useless, that 
now convey the wrong meaning, or words the 
meaning of which has entirely 
“Ventilation” is an illustration of a certain 
class of words having a definite meaning, due 
to their derivation from a dead language. In 
words of this kind the meaning is more or less 
fixed or circumscribed by the latin root which 
does not change. The meaning we wish to con- 
vey, however, has undergone a great change dur- 
ing the last decade. 

The Latin word “ventilatus” is an infinitive 
meaning “to blow,” “to blow gently to and fro,” 
ete., and the word was evidently selected more 
than a century ago to describe a certain phe 
nomenon, namely, that of introducing air into 
a room or given space. Today the fact is quite 
generally realized among those conversant with 
modern ventilation practice that the blowing of 
air into a room is the smallest part of our prob- 
lem when we wish to produce satisfactory air 
conditons therein, but to the novice and to the 


changed. 


of Health, Chicago, III. 


original meaning of the word re- 
mains and carries its orginal 


layman the 
conception, so 
that what we really mean when we use this word 
is not understood by the layman as we intend. 
Perhaps I can illustrate this fact by relating a 
personal experience. 

The Layman’s Understanding of the Word. 

A couple of years ago the writer was placed 
on the witness stand to testify as an expert in 
a street car ventilation case. It was a case 
where an alderman had been forcibly ejected 
from a street car in Chicago because he refused 
to enter the body of the car and insisted upon 
riding on the platform. The street railway com 
pany had recently promulgated strict rules for 
bidding this practice, but it was during the in 
fluenza epidemic, the car was crowded and in 
sufficiently ventilated and the alderman refused 
to enter the same. He brought suit against the 
company, claiming the right to ride on the 
platform because of the insanitary condition of 
the car interior. It was necessary, therefore, 
for me to establish the fact that the car was 
improperly ventilated. 

I testified, after being given the number of 
the car, the number of octupants, ete., that it 
was not and could not be adequately ventilated 
in accordance with the requirements of the or 
dinance. On examination by the street railway 
company’s attorney I was asked the following 
questions: 

“Dr. Hill, you stated in your testimony that 
this car was not properly ventilated ?” 

“Ten 

“You were not on the car at the time?” 

“No.” 

“How do you know then that it was not ade- 
quately ventilated ?” 

I said that I had in my office drawings and 
specifications of every car in Chicago; I knew 
exactly of what the equipment consisted, and 
having tested all these various types of cars ] 
was in whether or not it 
could be adequately ventilated with the equip 
ment and under the conditions set forth. 


position to know 


“Supposing,” said the attorney, “that a win- 
dow had been open a short distance in the front 
of the cAr, would the car then have been ade- 
quately ventilated ?” 

Il answered “No.” 

“Supposing,” he said, “the window was wide 
open would the ear then be adequately ventilat- 
ed?” 

I again answered “No.’ 

“Supposing doctor,” the attorney continued, 
“all of the windows in the car were open would 
the car then be adequately ventilated ?” 

I again answered “No,” altho the jury and 
the entire court .room was smiling at the ap- 
parent foolishness of my statement. 

“That is all,” said the attorney, and I left 
the stand very after 
having done the alderman’s case an irreparable 
injury. 

Word Ventilation Should Be Discarded. 

You understand the situation. The street 
car company’s attorney, the jury and the peo- 
ple in the court 


much embarrassed and 


room considered ventilation 


simply as a question of introducing air into 
the car, hence my apparent inconsistent testi- 
mony. I was thinking of ventilation not as 
introducing air only, which I consider not the 
most important part, but the maintaining of a 
comfortable from ob- 
jectionable drafts, freedom from dust and bac- 


teria in the air, and the other important fac- 


temperature, freedom 


tors all of which go to make up ventilation as 
a whole. 

This experience taught me a valuable lesson 
that | remembered soine time later while testi- 
fying under somewhat similar circumstances. 
The second case related to the ventilation of a 
private school and the opposing attorney asked 
me if a certain classroom, under the hypothetical 
conditions stated, was properly ventilated. I 
replied by asking him meant by 
“properly ventilated.” 


what he 


His response was “What 
do you mean by ‘properly ventilated,” and I 
told him, incidentally I told the jury as well 
and the case was won without serious difficulty. 
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Average Number of Deaths per Month due to Diphtheria 


and Croup for period from 1897 to 19/6. 


Figure 1. 
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Number of » Month Due to 
for Period tom 1897 to /9/6. 


Figure 2. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DEATHS IN CHICAGO DUE TO TWO IMPORTANT DISEASES. 


So I say to you that the word “ventilation” 


should, in my judgment, be discarded and its 
place filled with a new word or term, one that 
actually means what we mean; what we intend 
to convey that 
not carry with it false ideas and old misconcep- 
tions that mislead the public, and retard the 
Let us, therefore, dis 


when we use it, a word does 


progress of the science. 
eard it as a scientific term and give it to the 
open-window enthusiasts who use it so glibly 
and abuse it so outrageously. 

“Fresh” and “Foul” Air. 

This is not the only word or term encumber 
ing our nomenclature. “Fresh air” is another 
offender. What is meant by “fresh air?” The 
dictionary defines “fresh” as something newly 
prepared, not stale or old. Freshness is a prop- 
erty of substances that deteriorate with age or 
under certain unfavorable conditions. This is 
not the case with air. Aj‘r is a definite mix- 
ture of gases, which do not 
and cannot change thru all the ages. If 
alchemist thousands of years ago had filled a 
clean glass container with air 


which are elements, 


some 


and placed it 
down in the depths of the pyramids and :f we 
should resurrect it today the air would be as 
pure and clean as on the day it was placed 
there and it would be just as fresh. 
is false in this application. 


The word 
When we say “open 
the window and allow some fresh air to enter,” 
we mean usually some cool air, possibly some 
clean air, but freshness is a quality that does 
not apply. Not only is the term improper but it 
conveys a wrong idea when it is used. 
gain the impression that all outdoor a‘r is fresh 
and consequently desirable. 
subject they see no necessity for a correct un- 
derstanding or control of the real factors that 
determine air 
proper temperatures, 
air motion, ete. 


People 


In so viewing the 


conditions in a room, such as 


humidities, cleanliness, 

“Foul a'r” is another term which should have 
long since been discarded. What is meant by 
foul air ¢ Most people believe that air that 
has been breathed by the human being is neces- 
sarily foul and polluted and that foul air and 
What 


a normal, healthy in- 


respired air are synonymous. 
happens, however, when 
dividual breathes? The air in passing to and 
from the lungs thru the nostrils and respira- 
tory tract, passes over a surface lined with a 


actually 


moist membrane covered with cilia or hairs that 
cleanse it of all dust, bacteria and similar im 
purities. This is nature’s air washer, the ef- 
ficiency of which we have long striven without 
success to equal. The lungs take out a portion 
of the oxygen from the air and give back to it 


The 


expired air is also saturated with moisture, but 


a certain amount of carbon dioxide gas. 


the amount of oxygen removed is small and the 
amount of carbon dioxide gas given back is not 
sufficient in quantity to materially affect the 
purity of the air. 

A New Nomenclature Needed. 

Please note, therefore, that the respiratory ac- 
tivities of two or three healthy persons in an 
ordinary living room reduces the dust and bac- 
teria content of the air, increases its moisture 
content without perceptibly impairing its other 
desirable qualities, and it is unquestionably a 
true statement that their temporary sojourn in 
the room improves the air conditons rather than 
the opposite. True, their continued occupancy 
in the will unfavorably affect the air 
purity, the moisture content will be slightly in- 
creased, the temperature will also increase until 
the wet bulb is too high for comfort, and the 
necessity of introducing cooler air of a lower 
humidity will be apparent, but it is not in any 
sense a question of foul air, and the term is 
improperly used. 


room 


Contaminating influences from other sources, 
such as tobacco smoke, products of combustion, 
objectionable odors, ete., might be considered as 
producing foul air, but it is far better to specify 
the contaminating substance in question than 
The 


discarded as it is meaningless 


to use a general and meaningless term. 
word should be 
and misleading. 


The science of ventilation is no longer an 
infant. Its swaddling clothes should be laid 
away and a new dress, a new nomenclature 


adopted, one that carries with it no precon- 
ceived ideas to retard its progress and prevent 
its recognition as one of the most important 
sciences of the twentieth century. 

Let us proceed now to discuss air conditons 
that exist in the average classroom at the pres- 
ent time and analyze, if possible, the various 
factors which determine the same. With a 
clearer understanding of these factors we will 
then be in a position to propose certain correc- 
tive steps where indicated. 

Let us define “aerology” as the science of 
producing and maintaining air conditions in a 
room or given space that are best suited to the 
physiologic or economic requirements of man- 
kind. The science naturally falls into two di- 
visions as indicated in the definition, physi- 
ologic aerology referring to the science in its 
application to the requirements of human be- 
ings, and economic aerology the application of 
air conditioning to the various industries and 
manufacturing processes. 


Aerology of the Classroom. 

None of my readers will deny that the United 
States of America is the greatest country in the 
world. 

The school children of today are the citizens 
of tomorrow and must spend the greater portion 
of their time in the schoolroom. We should, 
therefore, make every effort possible to protect 
their health and comfort while thus incarcerat- 
ed, for we must remember that the confinement 
of our children indoors is subjecting them to 
an unnatural condition which unless every 
safeguard is taken will surely undermine their 
health and retard or prevent their proper de- 
velopment. How unfair is it then and how 
shortsighted a policy, from the standpoint of 
the greatest good to our country and to pos- 
terity, to allow schools to be conducted in build- 
ings that are insanitary, improperly lighted, 
or in whch the air conditions are not up to the 
desirable standard. 

A great many people are laboring under the 
impression that the schools of today are models 
of sanitation and that all necesary safeguards 
have been provided for the health and well be- 
ing of the pupils. A superficial examination of 
mortality and morbidity statistics, however, or 
an investigation of the reports of school health 
officers will readily convince one that this is not 
the case. 

To illustrate, examine chart No. 1 showing 
the number of reported cases of diphtheria and 
croup and the number of deaths from these dis- 
eases in Chicago for the ‘past twenty years. 
The dotted line indicates the number of report- 
ed cases divided by 10. This was done to bring 
the two curves in close proximity for compari- 
son. Note how the reported cases and deaths 
dropped off gradually during the spring 
months, then sharply about the time of the be- 
ginning of the summer vacation, reaching their 
lowest point in August. Note how rapidly the 
curve rises when school convenes in September, 
reaching its maximum in November. 

The curves for scarlet fever, illustration No. 
2, have the same general characteristics except 
that in this disease the number of deaths is 
highest in the spring months, whereas with 
diphtheria and croup the maximum is reached 
in November. The low point, however, falls in 
the vacation period. 

The curve for pneumonia, illustration No. 3, 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years, shows the 
same low point in August and the same increase 
in the heating season. 














Out of the Notebook of a Country Schoolmaster 


Frederick J. Ward, Brockway, Mont. 


Teacher and Gossip. 

About the middle of last October, a young 
woman named Cora Stacey went out to open the 
school at the mouth of Tussler Creek. When 
she got to the end of the stage route, she hired 
a saddle pony and started on. She had just 
reached the edge of the Tussler Creek district 
when she was overtaken by a blizzard. 

It was not a cold blizzard but the wind grew 
so fierce that it was impossible to see. Another 
girl would have been in a panic but Miss Stacey 
was raised in the Redwater country and knew 
all the tricks of our treacherous climate. 

When the wind grew so strong that she could 
no longer get her mount to face it, Miss Stacey 
turned in at the first lane. As luck would have 
it this lane led to the Widow Kern’s shack. 


The Widow Kern had lived on her claim a 
number of years but none of the folks had any- 
thing to do with her. There was never any 
scandal, but she had peculiar ways. She seemed 
disinclined to visit her neighbors. She spoke 
snappishly to aiyone who came to her house. 
Whenever she hired men to do her plowing or 
to harvest her wheat, she made them stay at 
Herb Emmette’s place a half mile away. When 
Miss Stacey knocked, the widow came out and 
helped put the pony in the sod barn. She took 
Miss Stacey into the shack, wiped the sticky 
snow off the teacher’s face, made her change 
clothes and dry her ha‘r before the fire; 
scolded her roundly for venturing out in such 
weather. 

After three days the storm let up and Miss 
Stacey went on her way. The weather turned 
warm as summer again. The Tussler Creek 
school was opened. 

As is always the case, before a week had 
passed, the teacher had heard all the public 
and semi-public history of the people in the 
neighborhood. When they told her what they 
thought of the Widow Kern, Miss Stacey pro- 
tested. 

“She is snappish, I know,” the teacher ad- 
mitted, “and peculiar. But I stayed with her 
three days and I found that beneath her ap- 
parent rudeness, she had a heart of gold.” 

This was quoted. The women were curious 
to know if the teacher might be right. Along 
toward the middle of November the sewing 
circle went in a body to hold a session at Mrs. 
Kern’s place. 

The w.dow spoke snappishly to them. When 
they came inside she scolded because some were 
not dressed warmer. She made them all sit 
close to the fire while she brewed some tea; 
waited on them with fussy solicitude. 

The widow still lives in the same shack. She 
never visits her ne‘ghbors. She still speaks 
snappishly to everyone who comes to her door. 
Whenever she hires a man to work for her 
she makes him stay at Herb Emmette’s place. 
But women occasionally drop in to see her and 
whenever people speak of the widow they say: 
“She is a peculiar old woman, but she has a 
heart of gold.” 

All this came about because a teacher hap- 
pened to get acquainted with an old woman be- 
fore gossip had had its say. 


Official Courtesy. 

When I was out in District 101 last week, 
I went to visit Miss Korrie at the Lazy A 
school. I wanted to see her for I happened to 
know that she had recently applied for the 
primary room at B—— and I was curious to 
know what action had been taken 


“Those people are surely fine folks to deal 
with,” she told me. “I had a reply from the 
school clerk five days after I had written him. 
That is quite unusual. Do you know, last year 
I applied for five posit’ ons all at the same time. 
One clerk sent back my application immediately 
w.th ‘Rejected’ written in pencil on the margin 
of the first page. Another sent my application 
back six weeks after I applied. No comment. 
E’ght weeks after 1 applied, a third clerk 
w-red that I was elected, and demanded an im- 
mediate reply. But down at B—— they do 
things in a business-like way. This is how they 
acknowledge an application.” 

She showed me a form letter, partly printed, 
partly filled in w:th pen and ink. It read like 
this: 

Dear Madam: I thank you for your applica- 
tion which was received Apr. 2 and placed on 
file. It will be presented to the trustees at the-r 
next regular meeting Apr. 20. You may ex- 
pect a letter from me about May 1, informing 
you of their decision. The trustees like a clear 
photo of all candidates. Better send me one if 
you can. 

Very truly yours, H. M. B. 
H. M. Bancroft, Clerk, Dist. 1, 
Yellowrock County. 

“Did you get the deec‘sion when the clerk 
promised ¢” 

“Oh yes. His letter came promptly.” 

“Were you elected?” 

“No,” Miss Korrie answered a bit ruefully. 
“T am sorry, too, for I am sure those people 
would be prompt and courteous folks to work 
with.” 

When I handed back her letter, Miss Korrie 
folded it carefully and locked it up in her desk. 
She seemed pleased with it, but for my part, I 
always feel cheated when I get a form letter or 
one signed with a rubber stamp. 

The Anchor. 

Antelope is a little town in the northwest 
corner of Bourbon county. It is a pretty little 
place when once you have crossed the breast- 
work of empty tin cans that surrounds it. 
Patriotic citizens point to the fine dwellings, 
the graveled streets, the flour mill, the new 
creamery, as evidence of the boosting spirit that 
will insure the future of the town. 

So far as population goes, Antelope does not 
cut much figure. I imagine there are upwards 
of a hundred million people in the United 
States who have never been there, maybe even 
more than that would not care to live there. Yet 
| know one man who is bound to Antelope as 
firmly as a house to its foundation. 

It happened this way. Last spring the people 
voted to bond the school district for five thou- 
sand dollars to put up a new high school build- 
ing. Then without any authority whatsoever, 
the trustees built a house that cost nearly three 
times that amount. I don’t think they really 
meant to spend so much, but lumber was high 
and freighting ran into a large figure. Every- 
thing had to be done day labor for no reliable 
contractor would come so far from the railroad 
to do the job. Mechanics were scarce and the 
men hired made costly mistakes. 

About two months ago the trustees called a 
second election to finish paying for the school- 
house. In the meantime some people became 
curious as to how and why so much money had 
been spent. An investigation was begun. Those 
who examined the school records asserted that 
altho they were unable to lay their hands on 
actual graft, there were many transactions 
which were decidedly irregular. 
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There have always been two factions in Ante- 
lope and here was an excellent excuse for q 
fight. The opposition adopted the slogan, “The 
trustees spent money without authority let them 
pay it back themselves.” Those who favored the 
bond issue accused their opponents of being 
anti-school men, bent upon tearing down the 
excellent system which the trustees had built 
up with such care and labor. 

The election was very close. The bonds were 
defeated by one vote. 

A month later a third election was called 
with the same result. 

Now it was hinted about that the opposition 
had rung in votes that were illegal. The case 
of Art Butt was cited to show that those against 
the bond issue were nothing but a band of eut- 
throats who aimed to destroy the Antelope 
school. 

It seems that just before the third clection 
Art moved out of town to his homestead in 
another district. In spite of this he drove back 
with his wife on election day so they could vote 
against the bonds. The judges challenged them, 
but they stubbornly swore the votes in. 

For the life of me I can’t see why Art mixed 
into this fight. He is the last person in the 
world you would take for a fighter. He is a 
small, vacant-looking man, with a large globular 
head that seems to float on its slender neck. 
There is nothing about him that suggests pug- 
nacity or vindictiveness. I was dumbfounded to 
hear that Art had taken such a decisive part in 
defeating the bond issue. Certainly the high 
school never did him any harm. He doesn’t 
pay a nickel of taxes in the Antelope district. 
He had nothing to gain or lose whichever way 
the thing turned out. 

Maybe he had been taken in by skillful agi- 
tators, as some of us often are. 

The trustees filed a complaint with the coun- 
ty attorney against Art for swearing in illegal 
votes. 

Everybody who had voted against the bonds 
was in sympathy with Art. They chipped in 
and hired a lawyer to defend him. 

“Of course, you understand that when you 
took oath that you were a voter in the Antelope 
district, you assumed all the responsibility,” the 
lawyer told Art gravely. “You swore that you 
were 21 years old; you swore that you were a 
citizen of the United States; you swore that 
you had resided in the state of Montana for one 
year and in the school district thirty days next 
preceeding the election. If the other side can 
prove that any one of these statements is un- 
true, it makes you guilty of perjury. 

“You left the district seven days before the 
election. On the surface that would make it 
look as tho you had relinquished your residence 
in Antelope and thus lost your right to vote. 

“However,”—and here the lawyer looked 
sharply at Art,—‘‘a change of residence can 
only be made by an act of removal joined with 
the intent to remain in another place. If your 
homestead is to be your permanent home, the 
case is quite different from what it would be if 
you left Antelope expecting to go back there 
soon.” 

Art took the hint. 
back to town. 

He has now stayed so long that he missed 
the spring planting on his homestead. Tom 
Start offered him a carpenter job out on the 
Big Dry, but Art did not dare take it. He is 
afraid to venture out of town for fear that his 
enemies will arrest him for perjury. 


Two days later he moved 


Concluded on Page 88) 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Mental Tests 


Ira B. Fee, Superintendent of Schools, Missoula, Mont. 


For the past two years the elementary schools 
of Missoula, Montana, have made extensive use 
of mental tests. At first the testing was done 
with group tests which were themselves on trial, 
but the tests now employed are of such refine- 
ment that their efficiency in the schools is gen- 
erally accepted. School time is of such great 
value that its interruption is justified only 
when some substantial result is to be secured 
thereby. The earlier tests, with their elaborate 
formulae, broke into the program of the schools 
so extensively that the interruptions made the 
value of the results open to question on a sheer 
basis of economics. Now the time required to 
give the group tests is so small that there is 
but little interruption of the school program. 
The tests given during March in all the grades 
above the third were conducted in about three 
hours. About one hour of school time was later 
given up to recording the results of the tests. 
Thus one of the earlier disadvantages, the large 
time element required for the mental testing in 
the schools, has been greatly modified. 

The importance of determining the natural 
mental aptitudes of children is now realized. 
Too often children have been classified wholly 
on the basis of the judgment of the teacher, and 
not unfrequently the judgment formed of a 
pupil by one teacher is passed on to the next 
room with the child, the teacher evidently feel- 
ing that all the opinions and prejudices she has 
formed must in way be associated with 
these children in the next grade. The school 
fatalities that result from this insidious custom 
are well known. 
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Not uncommonly children suf- 
fer great misunderstanding and permanent in- 
jury in this way. ‘Teachers are, like most peo- 
ple, likely to form judgments concerning pupils 
on superficial evidences of intell'gence. *Not 
uncommonly children possessed of glibness of 
speech, willingness to conform patiently and 
with apparent pleasure to the requirements and 
plans of the teacher, and with a facile readi- 
ness to please, will be adjudged by the teacher 
in all honesty to be the best pupils. These or 
other factors may creep in to warp the judg- 
ment of the teacher in her dealings with pupils, 
with the result that 
wrongly classified, are really working in situa- 
tions offering to the child unfathomable diffi- 
eulties, and which he has learned in a cunning 
manner to conceal from his instructor. Mental 
tests do furnish, therefore, an impersonal and 
scientific method of selection which take into 
account only the intellectual 
ability. 
Standard Grading and the Tests. 

Mental tests have also helped to standardize 
the ordinary methods of grading in the subjects 
of the curriculum. Probably most teachers have 
participated in those tests of different grading 


such children are often 


qualities of 


standards wherein, let us say, a seventh grade 
composition is graded by twenty or more per 
sons, the final compilation of grades ranging 
all the way from 20 per cent to 95 per cent. 
This same instability of grading standards runs 
through all the subjects of the curriculum, the 
socalled exact subjects like arithmetic, physics 
and chemistry faring no better than the less 
definitely organized subjects of the curriculum. 
Now that we have mental gradings which have 
been accepted as approximating exactness, 
teachers are beginning to think in terms of the 
abilities which are associated with*those stand- 
ards, and there is less of the humiliating di- 


vergence in estimation of paper values. That 
this is important none will gainsay. That this 
stability is coming a comparison of mental 


abilities with the scholarship grades will show. 

The tests given in the Missoula schools in all 
grades above the third have been analyzed for 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The tests 
were arranged by grades, and first the results 
of the tests were classified in the order of mental 
abilities disclosed. The group forming the 
quartile of greatest mental ability were listed; 
in like manner the group forming the quartile 


of lower mental abilities. The middle fifty 
percentile were then grouped together. The 
names of the pupils with their intelligence 


quotient were listed, and on the same line were 
given their grades for the first semester, the 
rank of each pupil in intelligence coefficient, 
and finally the corresponding class rank in 
scholarship as determined by the average of 
class grades for the work of the first half-year. 
The entire results may be roughly tabulated as 
follows: 
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A comparison of mental abilities with ranks 
in scholarship was made with hopeful results. 
Each teacher in fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
reported on the same sheet in which the I. Q. 
of the pupils was later placed by the examiner 
in parallel columns, the scholarship grades in 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, geography and his- 
tory, and the averages of these grades were 
taken and the pupils were then classified accord- 
ing to rank in scholarship. All this was done 
before the intelligence quotient, determined by 
an impartial examiner, was recorded. 
sults will be of interest. 
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The re- 


Fourth Grade. 
In upper group in mental 


ability and in 
scholarship 


ptees aad eae we ob sreeas oneal 24 

In upper group in mental ability and middle 
group th seneiereee.:: . osc. cpus «2.565 26 

In upper group in mental ability and lower 
STOMP I SUROUAFMRID, «ii ic ince ccdedicess S 
58 

In middle group in mental ability and 
Pre eer ee Per ee ee 66 

In middle group in mental ability and lower 
quartile in scholarship.............¢..... 14 

In middle group in mental ability and upper 
quartile in scholarshiip.......cccccccceses 23 
103 

In lower group in mental ability and in 
| PT ee a oe erg 18 

In lower group in mental ability and middle 
group Im SGROIMraip. «isi. 6 oc dock eden 23 

In lower group in mental ability and upper 
i ee eee ey 4 
45 

Fifth Grade. 

In upper group in mental ability and scholar- 
GRAD 4 6-092 On ckschviwerdiciens clave teoeel 16 

In upper group in mental ability and middle 
SECU TH OUROIUIURID. «cc cncece cadena 33 

In upper group in mental ability and lower 
group in scholarahis......i.. i635 eee 9 
58 

In middle group in mental ability and 
GODT 5 5 60.3.0 60.00) 0:6 0000 sen ee 75 

In middle group in mental ability and upper 
greup in ecnclamiibia. ... i... iscinesdn 27 

In middle group in mental ability and lower 
STOup Te OURCUNIERI, » 665s <ssns ce 18 
120 

In lower group in mental ability and scholar- 
Pe ee ee eee 32 

In lower group in mental ability and upper 

he Be | ream 

In lower group in mental ability and middle 
croup in scmoleremip. ..i.. i. si chia del eke 18 
: 58 

Sixth Grade. 

In upper group in mental ability and scholar- 
 MPUPPEPEL Tee TEL ae ee ee es 19 

In upper group in mental ability and middle 
group in scholaretin.s..s6 3s ssw seieaeas 25 

In upper group in mental ability and lower 
STOUD im SUUGHETMOND. 0. kv ecko dt ee 4 
48 

In middle group in mental ability and 
SORSIOTUITD «oo: 809 0 on. nance dee ese 53 

In middle group in mental ability and upper 
SVOUD If SORCIASENI. «0 osc vais cctednebne 20 

In middle group in mental ability and lower 
group im SCROIBTMRIO« iid os vc ccscene bau 19 
92 

In lower group in mental ability and scholar- 
GRID oc ccccccesiewns sees dss bun bas SEUES 21 

In lower group in mental ability and middle 
Group 1B. SHROIAERRIM. « + 5-o.0465 den cemess 22 

In lower group in mental ability and upper 
STOED Ih SCGRTUMED, «6600s bbe ccsdsaen 2 
45 
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The greatest consistency in mental rating and 
scholarship grading is shown in the middle 
group. The percentage of correlation in fourth 
grade is 64 per cent; in fifth grade, 62 per cent; 
in s_xth grade, 57 per cent. Why there should 
be the lower percentage of correlation between 
mental ability and scholarship rating in pupils 
of either superior or inferior ability is open to 
conjecture. Several probabilities suggest them- 
selves. First, the child of superior ability who 
finds himself held to the routine necessary to 
instruct his less alert associates often loses in- 
terest, pays slight or spasmodic attention, and 
is insufferably bored by the ceaseless repetitions 
required. Such a child, tho very capable, often 
is reputed to be a poor student. He is not re- 
quired to extend himself in competition with 
his fellows, and, lacking that incentive, he does 
just enough to satisfy requirements. 

Segregating Pupils of Special Ability. 

This, of course, forms an argument for seg- 
regating the pupils of superior ability and per- 
mitting them, under skilled instruction, to make 
larger units of progress with an enriched cur- 
riculum. The pupil of lower ability who is 
still able to keep pace with pupils of average 
or superior ability not infrequently is a child 
who is taking over the work of the grade, or 
who is one or two years older chronologically 
than those associated with him. In either case 
there should be no hasty conclusions that the 
teacher has erred in her judgment of the pupil. 
The results should be studied, and the principal 
and teacher should be given an opportunity to 
explain the reasons she thinks account for the 
divergence. The fact that the teacher applies 
herself to this problem, insures an analysis of 
the pupil, his peculiar needs, and the ways in 
which she can give him best help, that should 
result in his advantage. 

It was interesting to study the individual 
mental ratings in comparison with the individ- 
ual scholarship ratings. There is, of course, no 
reason to assume that. the child’s ratings in 


scholarship should approximate his mental rat-. 


ing. Too many other factors are involved 
which affect the legitimacy of such a conclusion. 
For example, one child in the fifth grade showed 
an intelligence quotient of 61. This, of course, 
places the child in the feeble minded class, and 
a low grade also. None the less the child in 
question ranks as high as ten out of twenty in 
scholarship in the room, altho his rank in 
I. Q. is twenty. When we discover that the 
boy is two years older than the most of the 
children in the room in chronological age and 
that he is taking the work of the grade the sec- 
ond time we cease to be surprised. 

The same explanat'on does not hold in the 
case of a boy in fourth grade whose I. Q. was 
78 and who was ranked first in 47 in scholar- 
ship! In this case the boy is of normal 
physiological age for his grade. 
ties are open to investigation, first of which is 
the accuracy of the test in th’s individual case. 
It is quite possible that some peculiar personal 
reason intervened to upset the child at the time 
the test was taken, and an individual mental 
test should be given to determine this point. 
The other possibility, even probabil'ty, is that 
the teacher has permitted herself to be influ- 
enced by some of those superficial indices of 
alertness of mind mentioned early in my paper. 
These irregularities are typical of other individ- 
ual departures for direct correlation, all of 
which will be open to scrutiny and the results 
later reported to my office. 


Two possibili- 


Another tabular comparison of results of our 
tests may be of interest. In one school the 
upper fourth of the sixth grade had mental rat- 
ing of 117 to 130; the middle group ratings for 
the same group are 101 to 116; the lower quar- 
ter range from 86 to 100. The contrast between 
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this schgol and several other schools is so great 
that it is presented in a table herewith. 


Range of Intelligence Quotients in Three 
Grades of Five Schools, Missoula, Montana. 


Grade 4. 
Upper Middle Lower 
Group Group Group 
School 1...... 111-131 95-110 60-94 
School 2...... 110-123 85-109 68-84 
School 3...... 99-105 82-98 56-81 
UE ae 101-122 87-100 69-86 
School 5...... 100-110 81-97 62-80 
Grade 5. 
Upper Middle Lower 
Group Group Group 
School 1...... 111-125 94-110 70-93 
School 2...... 102-120 85-101 61-84 
Senool 3...... 103-123 87-102 62-86 
School 4...... 98-109 88-97 71-87 
School 5...... 100-110 81-99 72-80 
Grade 6. 
Upper Middle Lower 
Group Group Group 
School 1...... 117-130 101-116 86-100 
School 2...... 105-120 85-104 69-84 
School 3...... 104-115 83-103 56-82 
School 4...... 104-124 85-103 73-84 
Seheoi &...... 104-129 82-103 57-81 


It will be noted how much higher School 1 
ranges in intell'gence quotients than in corre- 
sponding grades of the other five schools. As- 
suming that the disparity indicated really ex- 
ists, would we be justified ,in expecting the 
work of instruction to be easier in School 1 than 
in those buildings where the I. Q. records are 
much lower? Will these pupils in general re- 
quire less concrete illustration and make prog- 
ress with more of the instruction involving ab- 
stract relationships? Will they not read more 
extensively, more rapidly, more thoughtfully, 
than pupils where the records are ranging con- 
siderably lower? In short, will a rigid cur- 
riculum adapt itself to a school system showing 
these diverse abilities ? 

The mental test has some elements of weak- 
ness, due to the fact that standards are still in 
the making. We are probably far from the 
nearly perfect test that we may anticipate for 
the schoolman a decade hence. These elements 
of weakness need not disturb us. We will now 
avail ourselves of the obvious advantages offered 
by use of the tests, improving the test itself 
with practice. The Courtis tests in arithmetic 
were made up from use. As the use of the tests 
extended and results were reported and tabulat 
ed, the more nearly the tests approximated thx 
standard which schools may fairly be held to 
The North Central Association of 
Colleges and High Schools early set up stand- 


accomplish. 


ards for colleges and high schools, which became 
valuable only as those institutions tried, tested, 
and improved those standards. In like man- 
ner the use of these mental tests is tending to 
their refinement in mater:al and in method of 
checking and recording the results. 


Benefits of the Tests. 

A few direct benefits that should result soon 
from the use of the tests should be mentioned. 
For some time schools have been caring for the 
backward child. Indeed it is the backward child 
that has set the pace for progress thru the 
schools. For some years it has been recognized 
that pupils of low mental ability require vastly 
more teaching for the same units of progress 
than do the children of more alert minds. In- 
deed from twice to ten times the same amount 
of attention should be given to the child of 
low grade mentality than is given the child of 
superior mentality. Such pupil requires the use 
of concrete illustration, with abundant repeti 
tion of statement and elaboration of explana- 
tion. The child of average ability sits patiently 
and listens to these many repetitions, whereas 
the child of superior attainment can by no 
stretch of imaginat'on be made to retain the 


quality of patience thru what to him is a sense. 
less recounting of perfectly obvious detail. 

For twenty years the schools have made halting 
attempts to take care of these children of widely 
divergent abilities. Various plausible plans of 
grouping and promot'ons have been evolved and 
used with more or less success. The judgment 
of the teacher has been relied upon to make 
selection of the children for the different group- 
ings. To the student of this subject the fall- 
ibility of this process is obvious. The judgment 
of the teacher is reliable only within certain 
limits, and the teacher herself is very glad to 
have the use of an instrument that will guide 
her in making wise selections for contemplated 
groupings. 

A most common difficulty is a tendency to 
place in the class of pupils of superior ability 
too many who are not endowed by nature with 
the abilities that will hold them there succesgs- 
fully. 
slow pupil again sets the pace. The mental test 
must assume a larger place in grade and group 
classification of pupils. 


Where these bad groupings result, the 


Children of* special 
mental ability should be grouped together and 
permitted to progress thru the grades at a 
greater rate, with less concrete and more ab- 
stract work and with an enriched content of 
material. The use of the test for th's service 
will give each grouping a better and fairer Op- 
portunity. 

In Missoula our grouping is arranged on the 
basis of abilities and the mental test is valuable 
in accomplishing the divisions. The use of this 
test in many cases has helped us to avoid errors 
in classification. The test is of great practical 
importance also in determining what special 
aptitudes children have and thus thru what ap- 
roach entrance may best be gained to the child 
mind. 

The school administrator is finding the mental 
test an excellent means of determining whether 
or not a teacher really has a difficult problem re- 
quiring unusual patience and skill, as, for ex- 
ample, a teacher of a group where the mental 
ratings of the pupils are unusually low, or, per- 
haps with a group of high mental ratings, with 
results still ordinary, such teacher is failing at 
her task. The administrator who ignores the 
quality of material in which effects are to be 
produced is not fair to his teachers. The ad- 
ministrator and supervising officer also find 
the mental test valuable in guiding the selec- 
tion of pup‘ls for certain types of work. Some 
children have almost no aptitude for hand work, 
and the mental test may show this clearly. At 
the same time the mental test may show cer- 
tain aptitudes possessed by pupils that need de- 
velopment. Is not the day fast approaching 
when these natural aptitudes will be developed 
even*in the elementary schools, and individual 
differences employed to the advantage of the 
pupils ? 

Many other advantages of mental tests will 
doubtless occur to the reader, but patently the 
advantages outweigh sharply any disadvantages 
that may be alleged. The mental tests have 
come to the schools to stay, and soon, I predict, 
that school system that does not avail itself of 


their use will be counted non-progressive. 


“The teachers must impart the ideals of 
Americanism, they have charge of the training 
of the children of the American people”, says 
Hugh S. Magill, the field secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. And then the 
prosaic teacher says to another: “Let’s go on 
strike for more pay!” 


A school principal at Oklahoma City is 
charged with smoking a pipe down in the boiler 


room in company with the janitor. His defense 


is that he smoked behind a bolted door. Well, 


why not keep that door bolted indefinitely ‘ 
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The Elements of a Workable Building Program 


Arthur Kinkade, Secretary-Business Manager, Board of Education, Decatur, Illinois 


In these days of most unusual economic 
phenomena, every individual, every firm, and 
every corporate body that expects to stay in 
business must give serious and constant atten- 
tion to the trend of daily shifts and changes. 
Doubtless in all history there was never such 
stirring of the very foundations of civilization 
as we are experiencing at this time. Empires 
have fallen and new forms of government have 
been undertaken. The world is in a state of 
flux. The surge of unrest that sweeps the 
world today threatens to undo and even destroy 
the work of centuries in building up the stable 





Thus it came about that the systems and 
methods we used to use were discarded and new 
systems and new methods were introduced to 
meet the changed and changing conditions of 
the day. The government of the United States 
became, and quite properly so, the dictator of 
national and individual action during the crisis 
that our country faced. The means of com- 
munication and transportation of the land and 
sea were taken over and operated by the govern- 
ment. Likewise the production and distribution 
of all materials and products were brought under 
central control to be used for the benefit of the 


wise, never before has a higher state of organ- 
ization been attained in business circles gen- 
erally. Organization and price-fixing are in the 
air. Everybody seems to be doing it on one 
pretext or another. Generally speaking, it is 
these conditions that makes the trying times 
thru which our public schools must pass, and all 
are agreed that our publie schools must pass 
thru the reconstruction period with as little loss 
as may be. Going back to the opening state- 
ment, then, since the public schools must re- 
main in business, it behooves those of us who 


have a part in the management of schools to 
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Map Devised 


government of both hemispheres, including the 
government of our own United States of Ameri- 
ca. The organization of the leading nations of 
the earth on a war basis, and the participation 
of those nations in the great world war, ne- 
cessitated revolutionary methods of thinking 
and acting. The normal course of events in in- 
dividual and national life was disturbed and 
made to conform to the great work in hand—the 
world war. Men were reminded, many of them 
for the first time, that the state had first call 
on their time, their abilities, and their bodies, 
for use in the national effort in the great in- 
ternational conflict. Customs and habits of 
long years’ standing were broken over night. 
The world left its tasks of peace-time and en- 
gaged in pursuits of war. 


Address before National Association of School Busing 
and Accounting Officers, Minneapolis, May 19, 1920 


by the Author in Making a Building Program. Each Dot Represents a Pupil. 


greatest number. The great industries as well 
as the small ones were consolidated and banded 
together in the interest of concerted effort and 
united action. Business was coordinated and 
combined as never before. In short, the entire 
resources of our country were marshalled under 
a single directing power for the purpose of 
winning the war. This step was necessary to 
bring success, yet this welding together of such 
tremendous forces resulted indirectly in setting 
up the conditions that cause us most of our 
worries today. We are trying to unscramble the 


Working 


men have been taught that unity of action brings 


situation brought about by the war. 


Never before has labor been exalted 
as it is exalted today. 


success. 
Certainly never before 
in this country has labor been so searce nor 


better paid in terms of dollars and cents. Like- 
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study the problems that face us, and take such 
steps as will meet the situation most satis- 
factorily. 
Larger Salaries Imperative. 

Accepting our responsibility in these mat- 
ters involves the successful solution of at least 
two major school problems. The first, and 
doubtless the most important, problem of the 
schools at this time is the problem of raising 
suffic'ent revenues to pay adequate salaries to 
our teaching forces. The existing salaries of 
teachers and other school workers are shame- 
fully low. A casual reading of the current news- 
papers and magazines of the hour is sufficient 
to understand that the situation is serious. 
Salaried people in general, and public service 
employes in particular, have been caught between 
the upper and nether mill-stones of the eco- 
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nom‘c situation during and following the war. 
It is refreshing to note that both the universi- 
ties and the schools are finding ways and means 
of granting partial relief to school people in 
the form of salary increases. These increases, 
while affording temporary relief, are still wholly 
inadequate to meet the situation satisfactorily. 
A united pressure still needs to be applied on 
the legislative bodies of the various states to 
the end that adequate school revenues be forth- 
coming immediately for still larger salary in- 
creases to the teachers. It is a well known fact 
that men and women in all walks of life give of 
their strength and ability more liberally when 
the income is sufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of living. School salaries have not yet 
reached that point. So long as the average salary 
of teachers remains below that of common 
laborers just so long must we continue the cam- 
paign of salary increases. 
School Building Problem. 

The second serious problem to be faced and 
solved is that of providing adequate school 
buildings and equ’pment to carry on the school 
work. Indeed, this has always been more or 
less of a serious problem. The extraordinarily 
high costs of building construction that obtain 
‘today have, however, complicated the problem 
many fold. With building operations practical- 
ly at a standstill during the war, the shortage 
of schoo) facilities has naturally become more 
acute than ever before. Not only has the need 
for more new buildings become more _pro- 
nounced, but the high costs of construction are 
operating to reduce the amount. of building that 
almost every city realizes should be done. Any 
discuss:on, therefore, that will help solve the 
present problem of building new school build- 
ings in the light of current exorbitant building 
costs will be, it seems, a profitable discussion. 
Almost every school district has different con- 
ditions to meet. It ‘s not possible, therefore, to 
evolve any scheme or plan that will be a panacea 
for all, yet there are many elements of any 
worth-while plan that may be applied to any 
given situation. We theorize less and come 
more nearly to a practical and workable basis 
when we draw on our own experiences for at 
least a part of any inspiration that may come 
to us to help others, and in presenting the fol- 
lowing crude suggestions we are drawing on our 
own limited experience with a building program 
in a medium-sized city for most of the ideas 
advanced. 

Building a Building Program. 

Any question may be easily broken up into 
elements. A workable building program lends 
itself, therefore, to a universal rule on this 
point. If I were mathematically inclined, and 
wished to reduce the elements of a workable 
building program to a formula it would read: 

I°+P?4S"+(400%) Pep+F?=R. 
in which 

I=Inventory of Needs. 

P=Preparation of Program. 

S=Sale of Plans. 

F=Financing the Undertaking. 

R=Results. 

The exponent “P” represents 100% pep. 

Since lots of “pep” is required to overcome 
the resistance due to inertia in a problem of 
this kind we make provision for one hundred 
per cent of pep for each part of the undertaking. 
Working from this formula, we will discuss 
each of the four steps in consecutive order. 

Inventory of the Needs. 

Almost every school system has been many 
decades in the making. Those who have gone 
before us have left the handiwork of their ideas 
with us in the form of school buildings and 
grounds that have become out-of-date and in 
many cases obsolete. Remarkable strides have 
been taken in the past fifteen years in school 
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building design. It is a far cry from the old 
school building we used to know in our school 
days, to the ultra-modern creations we are build- 
ing today. Electric lights, slate blackboards, 
steam heat, drinking fountains, adjustable 
desks, vacuum cleaners, ventilating fans, flush 
closets, telephones, gymnasiums, steel lockers, 
fireproof construction swimming pools, audi- 
toriums, and electric clocks are only part of 
the long list of things that have been introduced 
into the schools in a general way within recent 
years. Because of this wonderful advance in the 
evolution of the school building, we find many 
relics of the old days in practically every school 
district. 

Our first step, then, in working out a build- 
ing prograin is to inventory what we have in 
herited from our forbearers and determine what 
part of ‘t, if any, is usable today and worth 
salvaging. Some old structures may be profit- 
ably remodelled. Most of the old, antiquated 
schoolhouses should be marked for the slaughter 
and razed. On this point we must face the ire 
of the case-hardened taxpayer, and the senti 
ment of a small percentage of traditionalists 
who deplore the destruction of old landmarks. 
In many cases the site can be salvaged provid- 
ed that it is large enough and located right 
geographically. 

Preparation of the Program. 

When the needs of a school system have been 
checked over and analyzed, the very important 
work of preparing the building program begins. 
The first step in this work is to ascertain what 
the educational requirements of the system are 
likely to be over a period of years. Whether the 
eight-four, the six-six, or the six-three-three 


plan is to be followed has a very vital bearing on 


the building program. Sometimes the school 
buildings already in existence are a powerful fac 
tor in determining the plan of school organ- 
ization that is possible to be followed. 

To work intelligently in providing school 
facilities for a given city, a map should be 
prepared showing the density of school popula- 
tion in the several grades. This can be done by 
using a hollow-block map of the city with only 
the school buildings and principal streets shown. 


- The number of children in each building must 


be known together with the grade and home 
address of each child. Using different colors of 
ink for each school, place a dot for each child 
in the block in which he lives. A separate map 
for high schools will show whether your high 
school is located in the center of school popu 
lation or not. A Van Dyke print, blue on 
white, serves admirably for this purpose. When 
the maps are finished they will be pock marked, 
but they will tell you how well your school 
buildings are serving your community. The 
plan of school organization ascertained, and the 
geographical location of each school plant de 
termined, the type of buildings desired is next 
considered. 

\The type of building to be erected will de- 
termine the size of the school ste. If you 
make an error in the size of a school playground, 
make it too big. At the current price of school 
sites you will likely not err in this direction, 
however. In laying out a program covering a 
period of years dream big dreams. Consider the 
desirable thing rather than what may seem im- 
mediately possible. Make -your plan big and 
comprehensive. For the time being forget ab- 
solutely what the cost in dollars and cents may 
be. Prepare what you believe to be the ideal 
arrangement of school facilities. Any compre- 
hensive program will require years to realize, and 
of course be subject to revision and modifica- 
tion in the light of future needs. The public 
expects to be led by school people in school 
matters. By planning ahead of actual needs 
you not only have a program to work to, but 


you have the advantage as well, of anticipating, 
ahead of public demand, the future of your 
school system. 

The new buildings contemplated under a 
formal program of school expansion, as well as 
extensions, additions and repairs to existing 
structures, might take the chronological order 
of precedence on the building program. For ‘y- 
stance, certain new buildings may be undcr eon- 
struction or contemplated for early erection. 
These projects will naturally occupy the first 
paragraphs of the program. As the look into 
the future extends beyond the work now con- 
templated, and we pass from the known to the 
unknown quantities, real creative ability will] 
have an opportunity to function. 

A building program worthy the name must 
contain new ideas and original suggestions, 
While the program as a whole must be at least 
a likely possibility, the concrete recommenda- 
tions, as separated from the whole, will need to 
undergo careful serutiny as to practicability 
and desirability of realization. One possible 
fatal error in drafting a program for the schools 
of a e.ty, that is prepared and offered for 
adoption by people who will carry it out, is the 
inclusion of chimerical and impossible recom- 
mendations. In this day of city-planning com- 
missions and other live civie bod’es who make it 
their business to scrutinize all plans and sug- 
gestions made for erection of public buildings, 
the time and effort put into an impractical pro- 
posal would be utterly wasted. This word of 
caution is introduced at this point to guard 
against an adverse reaction to an extravagant or 
carelessly thought-out program. 

This treatise is intended to touch upon only 
the elements of a workable building program 
and does not, therefore, undertake the planning 
of a particular group of buildings, nor the 
specific treatment of playgrounds. The prepara- 
tion of an actual program does, however, in- 
volve very definite and conerete planning for 
each school plant in the school system, hence 
the importance of careful and thoughtful study 
of the needs before making the final draft of 
the program. A liberal discussion of the ques- 
tions that arise in making such a plan with 
architects and progressive citizens generally will 
bear fruit in the form of many suggestions that 
are helpful and worthy of incorporation in the 
program as finally drawn up. 

Sale of Plans. 

Before any program that might be prepared 
can be realized upon, it must be sold. It must 
be sold to the teachers and principals and super- 
intendent. It must be sold to the board of 
education that is to make its realization pos- 
sible. It must be sold to the newspapers who 
ean make or break it. And finally, it must be 
sold to the publie for whose benefit it has been 
prepared and who will furnish or deny the 
funds necessary to carry it out. Since it must 
be sold, then, it goes without saying that it must 
be attractive enough to find advocates and 
patrons of it. People who have a large part in 
the civie affairs of a city like to be consulted 
on public questions. Given an opportunity to 
know what is contemplated, the live wires in 
any community can be depended upon to rally 
to the support of any plan of civie improvement 
that is rational, progressive, and obviously 
needed. 

The newspapers like good news stories, and 
if properly handled, the publication of the pro- 
gram by the newspapers will go a long ways 
toward selling the proposition to the public. 
The city administration, the association of com- 
merce, the various noonday clubs, and other or- 
ganizations working for the advancement of the 
city’s interests can with profit be furnished 
with full information on what is contemplated. 
Wide and persistent spreading of the gospel of 


























‘pass quickly from the public mind. 














better schools and better school buildings and 
grounds has a very definite psychological rela- 
tion to the success of school undertakings. In 
other words, if the people living in a given 
community can be convinced that certain things 
are actually needed, and the way pointed out 
that leads to the accomplishment of the results 
desired, then the public can be depended upon 
to act in the affirmative. Selling building pro- 
grams to the public is not easy work, but most 
things that come easy are temporary affairs and 
A worthy 
building program for a city school system, 
taken seriously, is not a temporary thing, how 
ever, and deserves all the time it takes to sell it 
completely. 
Financing the Undertaking, 

Financing the building program is the last 
essential step necessary to its realization. If the 
preceding steps have been taken successfully, 
the financing of the scheme is relatively easy. 
The entire school structure rests in the final 
Money is 
required to accomplish anything at all in 
school work. 


analysis on a financial foundation. 


Money finds its way into the 
school treasury thru taxes levied on the property 
in a school district. The amount of revenue 
that may be raised by this method is fixed by* 
the legislature of each state. A thoro study of 
the revenue laws of the state is therefore neces- 
sary in order to know the ultimate possibilities 
of financing a building program in any city. 
Generally speaking, new school buildings are 
erected by issuing the bonds of the district for 
this purpose. These statements are trite to 
school people, and yet some discussion of them 
seems to be worth while at this point. 

Many and spirited have been the arguments 
as to which method is best in financing build- 
ings used for school purposes. While every one 
knows that it is cheaper to pay as we go, the 
financial limitations placed about almost every 
school system by the state legislature is such 
that it is practically impossible to build new 
school buildings in sufficient numbers out of the 
current revenues. This is especially true in all 
growing cities, and growing cities are the kind 
we all like to live in and have a part in solving 
the problems of. The age-old argument in favor 
of issuing bonds is that the children now in 
the school will have to pay a part of the cost 
of the buildings they are now using. ‘The 
tragedy of it is that they will pay the greater 
part of it and the part paid before they reach 
their majority will have been practically wast- 
ed. The following table reveals the effects on 
the child now in school ot issuing $100,000 
worth of twenty year ser'al bonds, recognized 
as the most economical and practical form of 
municipal debentures. 

It thus appears that interest charges on this 
issue amounts to 524 per cent of the original 
loan. To this must be added the debt service 
expenses incidental to the floating of the bonds, 
including such items as legal serv.ces, election 
notices, printing of bonds, brokerage charges, 
eost of conducting the election, and sundry 
other expenses connected therewith. During 
the first five years $25,000 will be paid on the 
principal sum together with $22,500 in interest 
charges. This means that $47,500 has been 
spent and the debt to be paid is still larger than 
the amount originally borrowed. The net ef: 
fect on a boy in high school at the time of is- 
sue is that not only have his well wishers paid 
out $47,500 or practically half of the amount 
borrowed, but he himself after assuming the 
duties of citizenship as a man will still owe 
more than was borrowed in the first place. The 
only way to escape this clearly inefficient way of 
paying for school buildings is to levy an annual 
tax sufficiently large to take care of all build- 
ing needs without resorting to the issuing of 
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Table Showing Cost of Twenty Year Serial 
Bonds in the Amount of $100,000. 
Principal Interest 
Sum charges at 5% 
i Pere $100,000 $5000.00 


sb a's 02 Us BON 95,000 4750.00 
3rd year.... 90,000 4500.00 
Oe Me... ois kaawneen 85,000 4250.00 
0 ee ee 80,000 4000.00 
i Ae 75,000 3750.00 
| Ses cm 70,000 3500.00 
eee ee 65,000 3250.00 
eee 60,000 3000.00 
ROEM FONE sc... es 55,000 _ 2750.00 
RO Ws bck ose cece ee 50,000 2500.00 
oo 2) Aer 45,000 2250.00 
‘eee 40,000 2000.00 
Poe A ikivack<s 35,000 1750.00 
0 ee 30,000 1500.00 
Re Se 6 ie a asa nd 25,000 1250.00 
i fe Oe ee 20,000 1000.00 
to i Seay See 15,000 750.00 
i 2 ere 10,000 500.00 
oo 5,000 250.00 
Amount repaid........ $100,000 

Total interest, charges...... $52,500.00 


bonds at all. This procedure would establish a 
“pay as you go” or “cash and carry” program 
that would be manifestly fair, over a period of 
years, both to the present taxpayer and to the 
oncoming citizenship. 


Public business is, as a rule, crudely and 
clumsily managed. The loss caused by the 
periodic administrative 
bodies is almost beyond computation. 


turnover in public 
Perhaps 
this condition of affairs is unavoidable in our 
system of government, yet the fact remains that 
we have not yet reached the point where it is 
possible to plan and lay out a program requir- 
ing a period of years to realize, with any degree 
of certainty that it will be carried out to a 
logical conclusion. Public opinion is for the 
most part, a fickle and changeable thing. Sel- 
dom indeed it is that city commissions and 


‘councils manifest anything more than a passive 


interest in the plans and designs of their 
predecessors. Whether this is due to a sincere 
lack of agreement with plans already made, due 
to the belief that a totally new and different 
scheme is called for, or just due to the general 
cussedness of human nature will probably never 
be known. 
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The same thing is largely true in the conduct 
of school affairs and school systems. The per- 
sonnel of school boards changes with the whim 
and caprice of the electorate, and the adminis- 
trative officers in turn are “changed” by the 
will of the employing board. These things are 
all in accordance with our concept.on of demo- 
cratic forms of government, and still we know 
that in many cases it costs the public untold 
sums of money thru duplication of effort and 
differences of opinion of public officials whose 
responsibility it is to carry out the publie will. 

Conclusion. 

In this somewhat rambling way, then, I have 
tried to point out some of the possibilities and 
some of the limitations that attend the problem 
of working out a school building program that 
will be worth the time and thought required to 
prepare it. There are other plans and methods, 
to be sure, that will result from a study of the 
subject matter presented. The development of 
our school plants must necessarily depend on 
the developments of the educational program. 
The two are separate and yet inseparable, and 
in the same sense that the problem of education 
is an ever-solving, never solved enigma, so the 
task of providing ideal school housing condi- 
tions must remain a flexible thing that will 
adapt itself to the needs of the child as those 
needs become apparent from year to year. The 
challenge comes to each one of us who carry 
any responsibility for the successful solution of 
our school problems to give unselfishly of such 
ability as we may individually possess to the 
end that in America there shall be erected an 
educational structure and environment that will 
stand the test of life as it is lived, and that our 


youth shall inherit opportunities that were never 
ours. 


During the past year a five years’ observation 
of the results of prophylactic dental work has 
been completed at the Bridgeport, Conn., dental 
clinic, with 20,000 children under observation in 
that time. During the year 42 schools were 
visited by dental hygienists, 28,920 prophylactic 
treatments were given in school sessions, 27,357 
children were given tooth-brush drills, 1,412 
were awarded bronze buttons fer daily brushing, 
and 22 children won gold medals for having re- 
ceived bronze buttons for five successive years. 
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TORNADO WRECKS SCHOOL BUT SPARES FLAG! 


Tho the tornado which swept western Minnesota tie night of June 8 completely demolished the schoolhouse 
near Everdell, it left the American flag standing intact where it had been left inside the building. This is what 


used to be the interior of the school. 
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The Great Educational Congress in the Mountains 


The Fifty-Eighth Convention of the National Education Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 4-10, 1920 


Notwithstanding the all-important relation 
which American education bears to American 
citizensh'p, a national education convention is 
very much unlike a national political conven- 
tion. It employs no brass bands, no waving of 
banners, no extended periods of applause. It is 
wholly devoid of soul-stirring oratory, of breath- 
less excitement, or wild demonstrations. 

The schoolmaster who trains his fellowman 
for that citizenship and statesmanship which 
make great national political conventions a pos 
sibility goes about his own conventions in an 
unostentatious manner. While oratory, music 
and endless applause held sway in San Fran- 
ciseo the educator was quietly arranging for a 
dignified and undemonstrative convention at 
Salt Lake City. He barely took time enough to 
glance at the big newspaper headlines dealing 
with political platforms, political candidates and 
presidential nomination ballots, and then turned 
again to the problem of schools, better schools, 
American schools. 

Those who have observed both national polit- 
ical and natinnal educational conventions are 
inclined to draw comparisons. Why not popular 
acclaim for the nation’s foremost 
Josephine Corliss Preston deserved all the en- 
thusiasm that was showered upon McAdoo, Clax- 
ton earned the demonstration that was given 
Carter Glass, Strayer the reception accorded a 
Cummings, Pearse the ovation given a Palmer, 
and Seerley the distinction conferred upon a 
Why not render to Winship, the edu- 
cational Commoner, the same demonstration 
that greeted Bryan? Why not hail the Califor- 
nia Chamberlain as we did the California John- 
son, or think of the Missourian John R. Kirk in 
terms of a Missourian Champ Clark ¢ 


educators ? 


Coolidge. 


Educators versus Statesmen. 

Are these educators less essent’al to the na- 
tion’s stability and perpetuity than the states 
men whose names have been acclaimed in the 
two great political conventions? Are the educa- 
tional Bradfords, Davidsons, Coffmans, Coopers, 
Searsons, and Crabtrees less deserving of popu 
lar applause than the political Lodges, Lowdens, 
Knoxs, Woods and Tumultys! Surely, Fred M. 
Hunter, the president-elect of the National Edu 
cation worthy of 
recognition in his chosen field as are a Harding 
or a Cox in the field of statesmanship. 


Association, is as national 


But, the American educator is undemonstra- 
tive, reserved and quietly purposeful. He stages 
his national gatherings on modest lines. While 
the public is the sole beneficiary of his generous 
gifts he knows that the recipients do not enthuse 
over him. Nor does he invite popular applause. 
He continues to work that the nation may live 
and enjoy the blessings of popular government— 
and incidentally of noisy political conventions. 

And now to the convention—the educational, 
not the political. There was a great program. 
The subjects were timely. Many of them were 
ably treated. School administration was brought 
to the foreground in a congress of school boards, 
superintendents and teachers. There were also 
two splendid sessions of the Department of 
School Administration. Elsewhere in this Jour- 
nal more is told about them. 

Salt Lake City housed the convention hand- 
somely. It provided good meeting halls, com- 
fortable hotels, an efficent press service, and 
delightful weather. It advertised itself liberally, 
not so much for mercenary purposes as to dispel 
false impressions regarding the Mormon people. 











FRED M. HUNTER, 
Oakland, Calif. 


President, N. E. A., 1920-1921. 


It told of Utah’s sugar beets, its che rry crops, 
It described Utah’s 
government and commerce, its remarkable edu- 
cational progress, and described its loyalty to 


its mines and water power. 


the nation. 

The registration ranged in the neighborhood 
of 2,000, but the attendance at the general ses- 
sions reached the 5,000 mark. This is accounted 
for in the fact that many of those who had pre 
viously taken out memberships did not seek out 
the headquarters to register their names. 


The Leading Issues. 

President Josephine Corliss Preston wielded 
the gavel at the general sessions with precision 
and poise. Her “keynote” address touched upon 
the various problems which confront the educa- 
tional situation of the land. The present emer 
gency came in for full consideration. She was 
direct, forceful and at times eloquent. 

The suggestion advanced by Dr. Strayer of 
the Emergency Committee, that teachers should 
lines, but not to 


organize along professional 


ally themselves with labor organizations, met 


with L-beral applause. The argunient that alle 
giance to class organizations disturbed the con- 
fidence of an entire people and intcrfered with 
that loyalty to the cause to which the teacher’s 
work is dedicated, was approved by the great 
mass of those in attendance. 


Miss Olive Jones of New York pleaded for 


“professional ideals and patriotic service” to bi 
fostered by the teachers of America as a whole. 


She denounced organizations designed to create 
class within class, to oppose other factions of 


schoolroom workers, to antagonize superinten 
dents, or to defy school boards. 

Commissioner Claxton defended the American 
they were a 
Manufacturers and merchants contin- 


schools against the charge that 
failure. 
ually hold that boys come illy prepared in gen- 
eral knowledge and the rudiments of an educa 


tion. His answer was that the economic strength 


of the country, its supremacy in the field of 
production, and its enterprise and constructive 


ability provided ample proof that its system of 


popular education was rendering an efficient, if 


not a sufficient, service to the nation. 
The Reorganization Issue Carried. 
The business meeting was an exciting affair. 
To those on the outer rim of things the impres 
sion had been carried that the National Educa 
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tion Association was, thru some mysterious plan 
of reorganization, to be disintegrated and blown 
to the winds. A prominent educator had openly 
predicted that this would be the last meeting of 
the association. He was mistaken. 

Those who were on the inner side of things 
told a different story. For five years they had 
striven for a plan of reorganization whereby the 
entire teaching profession of the land would be 
represented in the national body thru the dele- 
gate system. The association had become un- 
wieldy in membership, those in attendance had 
remained 


a voice, and those absent 


unrepre- 
he aim was to make the national body 


more representative and more 


sented. 
democratic. The 
national charter had recently been so amended 
by Congress as to make the change legally pos- 
sible. 

The new plan of organization was presented 
by the board of directors and the steam roller 
method worked with a charm and met the ap- 
proval of the audience. The leaders and floor 
managers were organized and trained for every 
emergency. The reorganization came up in the 
form of amendments to the by-laws. 
after 


Section 


section was read and a rapid fire of 


motions and adoptions followed. 

Things rolled along merrily until the ninth 
section was reached. This section provided that 
state superintendents and state commissioners 
of schools should, by virtue of their othee, be el- 
titled to seats in the delegate body. Motions for 
amendments, excluding these officials from rep- 
After much 
po.utless oratory the amendment was lost and 


resentation, came to the surface. 


the original motion carried. 
Another indulged in 


when some one offered an amendment providing 


wordy encounter was 


for a referendum system. It was soon pointed 
out that under the new charter; as amended by 
Congress, the powers of the membersh!p were 
conferred upon the delegate body, and that the 
injection of the referendum was therefore illegal. 
A motion to table the amendment started things, 
and Margaret Haley of Chicago made her ap 
pearance on the scene. She made strenuous 
efforts to secure a hearing for the amendment 
but the impatient and the 
motion to table went thru with a bang. 


audience became 


The balance of the changes, which were tech- 
nical in character, were adopted en bloc, and 
then came a breathing spell until the committee 
This report 
It favored national 


on resolutions made its report. 
proved a voluminous affair. 
support for the schools, the establishment of a 
national department of education wth a secre- 
tary in the cabinet, better salaries, woman suf- 
frage, prohibition, health crusades, permanent 
tenure for teachers, more liberal taxation, and 
international relations in education. 

It was suggested that a plank dealing with 
salaries, tenure and pensions be considered. 
Those making the suggestions were unprepared 
with a properly framed document. Some one 
held that the best assurance of tenure was found 
Others held that a tenure 


plank should be conditioned on assurance of 


in efficient service. 
efficient service. Such a plank was adopted. A 
motion favoring equal representation for women 
One of 
declined a vice-presidency beeause she held that 


on school boards was lost. the women 
the proceedings of the morning had breathed 
the spirit of sovietism. 

On the whole it was a businesslike meeting. 
The leaders realized that expeditious methods 


Concluded on Page 87 





























Publicity Campaigns for Better School Support 


Carter Alexander, Assistant State Superintendent, and W. W. Theisen, Director of Educational Measurements, 


The Campaign Staff. 

To make a success of any undertaking skill 
ful management is required. The importance 
attached to an efficient. éxecutive staff in mili 
tary and political campaigns is apparent to 
everyone. In business a concern succeeds or 
fails chiefly thru the ability or lack of ability 
A school cam- 
paign must have a managing staff capable of 
This 
staff must be fully informed as to the facts and 
adhere strictly to them. 
informed and not misled. 


displayed by its executive staff. 
operating at a high degree of efficiency. 


The public is to be 
Irom the standpoint 
of organization the staff must first of all have 
a directing head or general manager in whom 
In addi 


a supporting body or 


the whole organ‘zation is centralized. 
tion there needs to be 
campaign committee. This body advises with 
the manager on proposed policies, helps him ar- 
rive upon courses of procedure and assists him 
in actually carrying out the policies fixed upon. 
The functions and duties of each, the method of 
selecting members of the campaign staff and 
their methods of work will be discussed in the 
remainder of this chapter. 


I. The General Manager or Directing Head. 
Selection. The position of general manager 
usually falls to the lot of the superintendent, 
whether he is self-appointed or chosen. It 1s 
true that there have been a few notable execep- 
tions to this, particularly in some of the more 
recent salary campaigns in large e:ties, but in 
the great majority of cases he occupies this 
position. In fact it is doubtful whether any 
superintendent can long retain public confidence 
in h’s ability, if he does not prove to be the 
He may 


not always appear in the foreground 1 person, 


real educational leader at such times. 


but he supplies the vital directing energy. 

the one who 
steps. His 
done are dis 
Some 


The superintendent is usually 
must carry out the preliminary 
proposals of what needs to be 
cussed with the members of his board. 
times this preliminary work may extend over 
a long per.od of time. 


Mary D. 


plan has been to begin sometimes a y 


Thus Superintendent 
Bradford of Kenosha writes: “My 
“ar ahead to 
talk in committee meetings and on all possible 
occasions to school board members about the 
things that should be done.” 


If the attitude of the board is favorable, plans 
for an actual campaign can be laid at once. If 
not, the superintendent other 


means. If he deems it advisable a survey of 


must employ 
the educational needs of the community may be 
called for. In many cases arrangements are 
made for the selection of an execut.ve commit 
tee which shall have active direction of the cam 
paign. This committee, as we shall see later, 
has exceedingly important functions to perform. 

Methods of Work. 
school campaigns as in enterprises of any other 
kind is the centralizing force. He 


The general manager in 


must see 
that the various component forces are properly 
harnessed together and made to work toward 
the solution of the one big task to be ac 
complished. He devises plans of action, gives 
careful attention to those suggested by others 
and sees that every helpful source is utilized. 
While much of the actual work may be nominal 
ly carried on by the executive or campaign com 
mittee, he must exere.se a general supervision 
over the work of this committee. The general 
manager sees that the whole machine is fune 
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tiouing properly and that it works the whole 
field. 

There are two types of successful campaign 
managers. The one is out in the open leading 
his forces, while the other directs from behind 
the scenes. The former speaks for the issue be- 
fore public gatherings of various kinds. He 
uses the newspapers freely. His personal ef 
forts are evident even to the most casual ob- 
server. The latter, on the other hand, keeps 
closely in touch with his staff, advises them on 
what to do, allows his assistants to take the 
honors for things accomplished, but in the main 
keeps out of the spotlight. There are many ex- 
amples of successful managers of each type. 

In any given case the method of operation to 
be chosen must be a matter of judgment. The 
personality of the manager and the genera! at 
titude of the community toward public educa 
tion are factors to cons der. A strong vigorous 
leader, who exercises tact and good judgment, 
and who is a convincing speaker, is apt to suc- 
ceed as an “open type” campaign manager. In 
many ways, however, the managcr who remains 
largely behind the scenes, particularly if he hap- 
pens to be the superintendent of schools has a 
distinct advantage. He is shielded to a certain 
extent from public crit cism that might injure 
his general usefulness for the schools. If he 
manages his forces successfully he can appear 
to be allowing his fellow workers to do the real 
work and let them receive the credit that goes 
with it. The demand for increased financial 
support of the schools may appear also to come 
more nearly from the soul and body of the com 
munity, rather than from the manager who may 
be charged with striving for personal achieve 
ment. 

II. The Campaign Committee. 


Functions. which 


comprises little more than the superintendent 


The simple organization 


us general Mahager, does not suffice for large 
school campaigns. They need some sort of a 
committee organized for the specific purpose of 
carrying on the work or assisting those in im 
mediate control and operating under the 
eral direction of the managing head. 


gen 
This cam 
pagn committee fulfills three important fune 
tions. In the first place it serves as a buffer 
between the school authorities and the public. 
Being a body of representative publie spirited 
cit'zens, it tends to secure public confidence, a 
prerequisite to all suecessful enterprises. In 
its buffer function it serves to protect the super 
intendent and the board from publie criticism. 
Responsibility for the acts of the campaign 
rests upon the committee rather than upon the 
hoard or the superintendent. 

The second function of the committee is an 
advisory one. It counsels with the superintend- 
ent and the school board, giving them the ad 
vantage of mature judgment and close observa 
tion of the trend of public sentiment. Reports 
of progress made from time to time and the 
policies of procedure are discussed with the gen 
eral manager. 

The third function that may be performed by 
the committee is more definitely executive. The 
members may act as assistants to the director 
or as experts in a certain phase of the campa gn 
work, such as advertising or general publicity. 
To earry on its work more effectively the com 
mittee frequently has several sub-committees. 
The sub-committcies may 


have oversight of 


specific types of work or may consist of spe 
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c-alists, each caring for a given line of work. 
They may call to ther aid a staff of trained 
assistants. 

How a campaign committee performs some of 
its functions, together with its form of organ- 
ization and operation is illustrated to a degree 
in the case of St. Louis. In the bond issue cam- 
paign of 1916 the board of education appointed 
a “Committee of the Board on Bond Issues.” 
The “comm ttee believed that it was important 
that the citizens, independent of the Board or 
its officers, should undertake the work of seecur- 
ing a favorable vote. For that reason a mass 
meeting of citizens was called in the assembly 
room of the board of education. The meeting 
organized and provided for the appointment of 
a campaign committee to be called the Citizens’ 
School Bond Committee, whose business it 
would be to spread correct information and 
arouse the people to a sense of their responsibili- 
ty.” * * * “The work of this committee 
Was to raise funds, maintain a speakers’ bureau, 
handling all speaking engagements for the cam- 
paign, and maintain a publicity bureau to pro- 
vide the press with full information on the 

In addition there 
General Committee on the Bond Issue,” 
representing the principals and teachers. Co- 


progress of the campaign.” 
was a “ 


opcration was also secured from various patrons’ 
organizations, the central committees of the po- 
litical parties and other civic organizations.’ 

An important task, either of the committee 
or of the manager, should be to select specialists 
in the various types of work. In any campaign 
the committee has abundant need of persons 
who are skilled in advertising or general publici- 
ty work, persons who are gifted in interviewing 
others successfully, and persons who are adept 
at platform speaking. The task of finding and 
choosing such specialists is a part of the work 
of the campaign committee. 

It is the business of the members of the com- 
mittee or of its staff of assistants to prepare 
material for dissemination. Some members may 
devote most of their efforts to this type of 
work while others spend a portion of their tine 
in meeting, adv'sing with and directing com- 
mittees appointed by various organizations to 
assist in the campaign. In addition to these 
duties the members may engage in personal 
campaign work. 

A good illustration of the use of sub-commit- 
tees of special’sts is afforded by Los Angeles. 
The several teachers’ associations joined forces 
under the title of “The Los Angeles Teachers’ 
Organizations.” To take care of the various 
phases of the campaign this body appointed an 
executive committee on publicity to assist the 
publicity manager and pass upon the details of 
the campaign, and a number of special commit- 
tees—data, exhibit, salary and auditing commit- 
tees were included. The publicity manager was 
supplied with a staff of specialists, including a 
secretary and copy man, a news and copy man, 
a motion picture camera man, a man for art 
work, an exhibit man and a man in charge of 
charts and statistics. Besides these, personal 
interviewers were trained. A corps of five per- 
sons spent two weeks in thoro intensive train- 
ing.? 

Hlow to Select the Campaign Committee. A 
digest of the literature of school campaigns in- 
dicates that the way to secure a strong campaign 


‘Rep. Bd. of Educ., St. Louis, 1917, pp. 281-7. 
*Data supplied by Hallock C. Bundy, Los Angeles, 
Salary Campaign Publicity Manager. 
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committee is to make it up of members, each 
of whom has ability or influence in at least one 
of several fields. Representatives of certain 
groups in the community, good executives, and 
persons with special abilities, as we have al- 
ready indicated, are desirable. Thus a strong 
labor representative, a man with a good knowl- 
edge of real estate values and conditions, a rep- 
resentative of the wealthy interests of the com- 
munity, a specialist in advertising, an editor 
and a representative of the religious organiza- 
tions of the city, can each add material strength 
to the committee. In general two types of per- 
sons are needed for the committee—those skilled 
in “doing things,” and those who can influence 
certain groups of people. The advertising spe- 
cialist and the editor are examples of the for- 
mer, and the representatives of labor and capi- 
tal of the latter. 

Types of Campaign Committees. Several 
types of managing or campaign committees have 
been used with success. Thus in the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, building campaign of 1919, the 
committee was in the form of an organization 
of organizations. In the successful salary cam- 
paign in Los Angeles the executive committee 
on publicity of the affiliated teachers’ organiza- 
tions had general control. A paid publicity 
manager with a staff of expert assistants was 
employed. This type of organization is excep- 
tional of course and can be fully carried out 
only in the larger cit‘es. For the Minneapolis 
salary campaign all of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions were merged into one strong body. The 
teachers of St. Paul also organized the cam- 
paign in their city. In the words of Superin- 
tendent Hartwell, they “organized an effective 
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campaign to interest the public and the Henne- 
pin County delegation. They succeeded so well 
that the delegation increased the additional 
amount asked for from two mills to two and 
one-half mills.” St. Louis, as we have noted, 
had a citizens’ committee in active charge of 
the campaign to secure a general increase in 
school funds. 

A number of cities have had a campaign com- 
mittee from the chamber of commerce to assist 
the board and to bear the brunt of the campaign. 
Examples of this sort are furnished by Okla- 
homa City, Berkeley, California, and Menasha, 
Wisconsin. Oklahoma City and Berkeley had 
in addition a “citizens’ advisory committee.” 
The avowed purpose in each case was to assist 
the board in the expenditure of the funds de- 
rived from the bonds. The active part per- 
formed by such a committee may be negligible, 
but its real effect in developing a feeling of 
confidence in the sincere intentions of the board, 
may be tremendous. 

Oakland, California, maintains a school pub- 
licity committee as a part of its regular organ- 
ization. To quote from the report of this com- 
mittee for 1917-18, “It is a well established 
principle of business practice that in order to 
successfully develop any enterprise a campaign 
of advertising and publicity must be carried on.* 

This committee is made up of representatives 
of various departments of the schools, including 
the board of education. It is divided into six 
sub-committees as follows: Special page pub- 
licity, editorial staff for the publicity sheet, our 
publie schools, high school publicity, files and 


‘Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1917-18, 
p. 21 


records, board of education and finance and 
special features and advertising. In the build- 
ing campaign of 1918-19 the board had the sery- 
ices also of an advisory bond committee com- 
posed of twelve leading citizens, to pass upon 
the question of the need of bonds. The final 
drive was managed by a committee composed of 
the superintendent, the publicity manager (a 
man employed for the purpose) and three other 
people chosen for the campaign work.* 

In Johnston, Pennsylvania, much of the work 
was carried on thru an intraschool 
tion and a citizens’ committee.® 

III. Organization of the Staff for Work. 

In pr.nciple, the staff organization must be 
kept as simple as possible if it is to work 
smoothly and effectively. Too cumbersome an 
organization might easily defeat 
own efforts. 


organiza- 


many of its 
In a small system an organization 
similar to that indicated by the heavy black 
lines in Chart 1 will be sufficient. The dotted 
lines represent additions and refinements for 
larger systems. 

The most crucial point in the organization of 
the entire campaign staff will be found in the 
interrelation of the superintendent or general 
manager and the campaign committee. They 
must work in complete harmony and each must 
respond quickly to needs sensed by the other. 





‘Fratis, Sue L., Bond Campaign for School Build- 
ings, Oakland, California, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Jan., 1920, p. 26. 

**An intraschool organization was formed whereby 
eight supervisors took charge of eight districts of two 
or more schools. These district chairmen were respon- 
sible for the direction and development of the cam- 
paign in their districts. They met every Monday with 
the Superintendent, made specific reports and discussed 
and outlined future moves in the campaign.” School 
Life, November 15, 1919. 


The Next Step in the Standard Tests for Schoolhouse Design 


and Construction 


Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Chairman of the National Education Association Committee 


Possibly one of the most remarkable omis 
sions in the literature on school building is the 
absence of any work upon the economical utiliz- 
ation of floor space, in a modern departmental] 
school building. The subject is of great im- 
portance, in these times of h gh prices of ma- 
terials and labor of all kinds. It is of im 
portance, not only to the taxpayer, who must 
foot the bills, but to the artificers, who must 
gain their daily bread, by work upon new struc- 
tures. The artificers suffer when the high cost 
of school building prevents the carrying out of 
new undertakings. 

The investigat‘on undertaken by the commit- 
tee on standardization of schoolhouse planning 
and construction of the National Education 
Association, purposed to determine—if such an 
ambition may be permitted—without specula- 
tions as to what might be ideal planning, what 
part of the modern school building could rea- 
sonably be declared as being used for the pur- 
pose of instruction, the object for which the 
building was erected. 

For a historian, the story of the committee’s 
tabulations, its comparison of data, and its ex- 
periments to discover the use of floor space in 
school buildings, will prove interesting reading. 
It reveals a condition of lack of interest and 
study, on the part of those responsible for the 
school plan, that passes belief. Spaces in the 
school plans were marked as being used for pur- 
poses for which they were totally unsuitable. 
Spaces were marked for activit’es which, if car- 
ried on in the areas assigned to them, defied all 
sense of proportion in curriculum and class 
unit. 

What our tabulators 


thought about these 


The architects are 


things is their own affair. 


on Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning 


safe because the tabulations were known only by 
numbers, and complexity of findings meant lit- 
tle to the draftsman and measurer of plans. 

It is another story, however, when plans of 
new school bu:ldings are secn, appearing in cur- 
rent magazines, plans based on old formulas 
apparently still serving architects as if they 
were beginners, instead of des'gners living in an 
age when all is moton. <A schoolhouse plan 
should be luminous from its purposeful energy 
to serve the spirit of modern education. 

Previous to the year 1920 there was progress, 
but the progress was, year by year, hardly meas- 
urable. The awaken:ng and development of 
school life, since the tragedy of America’s un- 
preparedness in 1916, has served to hasten the 
slow moving steps of progress, in the science of 
school planning. 


The building of schoolhouses ceased during 


the war and now comes the react:on. Progress 
Natural law affirms that 
progress, which well nigh ceased, shall take on 
new energy and the educational and architect- 
ural world look to the committee of the National 
Eduecat on Association for an accounting of its 


comes into her own. 


time, dur-ng the period of seeming inactivity. 

The president of this society has very kindly 
intimated that this accounting shall be termed 
“The Next Step,” and this indicates that steps 
have been already taken by which the committee 
has arrived at its present position; and because 
there have been previous steps, it may not be 
amiss to acquaint the present audience with the 
standards adopted by the committee and already 
generally accepted. 

The most important of these 
ealled the Candle of Efficiency. 


standards is 
This was de- 


termined upon after some two hundred school 
buildings had been tabulated, to discover how 
the floor area of each had been used. Step by 
step the statistical facts were obtained and aver- 
ages taken; then these averages were assembled, 
tabulated, and studied. 

This Candle of Efficiency, with its six main 
divisions is now be:ng used in checking school 
plans, in some of our most important architects’ 
offices and the rules for measuring the floor 
spaces are here given, that an understanding 
may be had of the practical every day use of 
this measure. 

Rules for Measurement and Tabulation of 

School Buildings as Formulated by the Com- 

mittee on Standardization of Schoolhouse 


Planning and Construction of the National 
Education Association. 


Rule 1. Computing Areas. 

a. Line of measurement for area of all floors 
is to be taken at 
walls. Deduct all 
story height. 


exterior 
the full 


the outside face of 


recesses which are 

b. The area of basement floor is to be meas- 
ured from same line as outside wall of first floor. 

ce. Compute each floor and mezzanine sep- 
arately. 

d. The area of light wells, courts, air shafts, 
ete., are not to be included in floor areas. 

e. In rooms and auditoriums which extend 
thru more than one story the area of such space 
shall be deducted from the floor or floors thru 
which it extends. 

f. In the case of an assembly hall or gym- 
nasium which has a balcony, the area of such 
balcony shall be taken separately. 

g. In figuring wall or partition areas, no 
door or window openings shall be deducted but 























the wall shall be figured solid as tho no open 
ings occurred. te 

h. Exterlor walls and interior partitions are 
to be figured the finished thickness including 
any lath and plastering. 

:. Flues are to be figured to include all sur 
rounding walls and partitions except interior 
walls and partitions figured under h. 

}. W here closets or bookeases or dead spaces 
occur in a bank of flues, same are to be figured 
in‘as flue area. 

k. Stairs extending a full story in he-ght are 
to be taken as stair area. Steps not a full story 
in he’ ght are to be taken as part of the floor 
area of the room or corridor in which they 
occur. 

al Large piers occurring in rooms are to be 
deducted from floor areas and added to wall 
areas. 

m. Chimneys are to be figured in as flue 
areas. 

n. Area of each individual space is to be 
taken separately in accordance w.th schedule. 

o. Areas of arcades, open porches, uncovered 
corridors, pergolas and open air theaters or au- 
ditoriums, are to be figured separately. 

Rule 2. Computing Cubical Contents. 

a. Ascertain the cubical contents of the 
building by multiplying the arca of the first 
floor computed by Rule 1, by the height of the 
building from the underside of basement floor 
to the mean of the roof. 

b. In buildings whose basements are not en 
tirely excavated, multiply the area of the first 
floor computed by Rule A (areas) by the he ght 
of the building from the underside of the first 
To this content 
add the cubical content of any space between 
the underside of the first floor and the surface 
of the excavation, and in addition add the 
cubical contents of any partial basement which 


foor to the mean of the roof. 


may be found in the building. 

ce. When portions of the building are built 
to different heights, each portion is to be taken 
as an individual unit. 

d. Projecting entrance porches are not to be 
included. 

e. Porches, covered verandas used for school 
activities and open a:r rooms and auditoriums 
are to be included. 

The percentages of the Candle of Efficiency 
have given standards by which architects reach 
a better understanding as to whether their plans 
are well designed for economy of floor space. 

The study of school building plans, taken 
the country over, revealed a startling variation 
between them. 
designed to house pract:cally the same number 


Even when the buildings were 


of pupils, engaged upon similar lines of work, 
there was often no similarity between the de- 
tails of the plans. It would appear that build- 
ing programs are prepared and working plans 
made, without comprehension of the fundament- 
al facts covering the conditions of the work to 
be later performed by the teachers and pupils, in 
the every day order of school exercises. 

If the probable future program is laid out for 
a definite number of pupils and the type and 
number of rooms to fit this program is de- 
termined, a foundation of fact is laid, upon 
which to plan the layout of the proposed new 
school building. 

The success of the school in the use of a new 
building is largely determined before a line is 
drawn in the architect’s office, by the care with 
which this future prograim is studied. 

Once the foundation of fact above referred to 
is laid, the architect can make every dollar ex- 
pended upon the new building carry a peak load, 
by spending at least fifty cents of every dollar 
for those parts of the building to be devoted 
to purposes of instruction. 

A study of the fundamental facts and a de- 
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termination of what is required, in the way of 
a building program to meet those facts, will 
enable the superintendent to face the financial 
world and demand, with every assurance of suc- 
cess, the appropriations required to properly 
carry on the educational program, needed for 
the proper development of his town. 

Our next step therefore is the development of 
a method, by wh'ch the general size of the new 
school building may be determined. 

If we-can do this, by the application of steps 
that will work the greater number of times it 
is tried, the planning of school buildings will no 
longer be a matter of opinions and guesses. The 
new building w ll be founded on a basis of fact. 
No argument is nceded to prove that such a 
method is desirable provided it is confined to 
translating the superintendent’s data, on the 
maximum number of proposed pupil occupants, 
and the course of study into the number and 
the size of rooms and their floor area required to 
accommodate a definite number of pupils, when 
engaged upon their school work. 

The method should solve th’s problem and 
should in no way hamper or interfere with the 
creative impulse of the skilled architect. Such 
a method or plan used with the per cents of the 
Candle of Efficiency will be the means of end- 
ing the confusion and waste now so apparent in 
the planning of school buildings. It will re- 
sult in the same form of economy that now 
comes from the use of the budget system in 
financial undertakings. With such a method, 
guess work, uncertainty, worry and loss of time 
in laying out the requirements of the floor plan 
are eliminated and the designer, given his prob- 
lem, may at once procecd on a sure footing, for 
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he will know from the start the exact require- 
ments which he will be called upon to meet. 

A six months’ study of this problem and the 
trial and elim‘nation of numerous methods in 
the practical work of the architect’s office, grad- 
ually produced a certainty that facts obtained 
by the following rule were the basis upon which 
to plan. 

Suggested Method of Computation for Size of 
School Buildings. 

Compute the probable maximum number of 
pupils in each grade for which the building is 
to be planned. Each study and special activity 
for each grade, w:th their period allotment per 
week, is to be worked out by the superintendent. 
Determine the maximum number of pupils that 
would probably take each stay and special ac- 
tivity. The maximum number of pupils taking 
a subject is multiplied by the number of periods 
per week allotted to that subject. This product 
is divided by the average number of pupils in a 
group or class in that subject. This is divided 
by the number of periods in which a room can 
be used in a week. 

In the last computation any fraction is count- 
ed as a whole number. 

The result is then charted for use of rooms. 
First is shown each room with its distinctive 
purpose, then any supplementary or duplicate 
use that might be made of the room, then the 
home room pupil accommodation, and then the 
teacher use of the room. 

Charting the school, first by special activities 
and studies and then by rooms and their pos- 
sible multiple use, shows what margin for flex- 
ibil'ty will be requ'red in determining the final 
number of class and study rooms. 


A North Dakota Survey of Teaching 


Dr. Wm. F. Clarke, Minot, N. D. 


The Northwest Division of the North Dakota 
State Teachers’ 


a committee, of which the writer was chairman, 


Association recently appointed 


to conduct a survey of the teacher situation in 
northwestern North Dakota. The aim was to 
get information which would be 
study of the salaries of teachers. 


useful in a 


A similar survey had been made in M-nne- 
sota, and the committee thought it would be 
wise to use the same questionnaire as used in 


the Minnesota survey. 

Twenty-five hundred of these questionnaires 
were sent out. With the questionnaire was en- 
closed a self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
returning the questionnaire to the committee 
when filled out. 
turned. 


Only seven hundred were rc- 
This means that 65 per cent of the 
teachers were not greatly interested in the un- 
dertaking, despite the fact that its ultimate aim 
was better wages for teachers. Doubtless some 
failed to fill out the questionnaire because they 
lacked the requisite data. Others no doubt dis- 
liked to answer some of the questions because 
of their rather personal nature, and so answered 
none. The obvious moral to draw from this in- 
difference of the teachers is that teachers need 
to develop more of a professional spirit. Teach- 
ing conditions will never be what they ought 
to be until teachers as a class take more interest 
in the profession as a profession. 

A study of the seven hundred questionnaires 
which were returned brought out some interest- 
ing facts. Seventy per cent of the teachers in 
rural and semi-graded schools are graduates of 
high school. Only 30 per cent had any school- 
ing beyond the high school. Six per cent are 
graduates of the eighth grade only. Less than 
6 per cent have had as much as a year of pro- 
fessional training and 35 per cent are teaching 


their first term of school. This is probably not 


a bad showing in comparison with other parts 
of the United States. But it is much worse 
than it should be. The rural and semi-graded 
schools are precisely the schools where most is 
required of the teacher. Education, training, 
experience, and maturity are qualities sorel¥ 
needed by teachers in these schools. Yet, it is 
here that they are most seldom found. 

One explanation for this situation is found 
in another fact brought out in the survey: 
Rural teachers receive the lowest wage paid for 
any regular service rendered society. Even 
cooks and chamber-maids are paid more! The 
price paid for the services of teachers may be 
looked upon as a safe index of tne value placed 
upon education by the patrons of the schools 
Without greater appreciation of the wort of 
education salaries will not grow better. With- 
out better salaries rural schools can never be 
made to compare favorably witk schools in 
cities. This is another way of saying that 
without better salaries children born and reared 
in the ‘country must enter the race of life 
with the serious handicap of a defective educa- 
tion. 

Anothtr important fact confirmed by this 
survey is that the average teacher continues in 
the profession only about four years. As the 
majority begin teaching when they are not yet 
out of their ’teens, it is clear that the average 
teacher leaves the profession just about the 
time when her experience and growing maturity 
of life begin to make her services most valuable. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the loss 
to our schools due to this short term of service. 
A similar loss is due to the fact, not brought 
out in the survey, but well-known to all, that 
teachers are migratory. Few remain in any 
one community longer than two years and many 

(Concluded on Page 87) 

















A Congress of School Boards and Educators 


A Triangular Discussion in Which School Board Members, Superintendents and Teachers Participated 


The most profitable session of the Salt Lake 
City N. E. A. meeting was the one on July 8th 
devoted to an expression of views presented by 
the three great factors in the maintenance of 
the schools of the nat'on. School board mem- 
bers were there and voiced their views with 
candor; superintendents were frank and open; 
teachers were fearless and outspoken. The rela- 
tions which must govern the three became the 
keynote of the discussions. A monster audience 
assembled in the Tabernacle, applauded every 
salient point, approved every rational conclu- 
sion, and concurred in every thought in the 
direction of honest purpose, wise dispos‘tion and 
fair play. 

Hon. James 8. Freece, president of the school 
board of Davenport, Washington, presided in 
typical western style. 
diction, and employed terse and direct language. 
With the passing of the little red schoolhouse, 
the hickory switch and the spelling bee, he held 
that, a closer cooperation between school boards, 
superintendents and teachers was in order. And 
then he called upon the several speakers listed 
on the program. A few of the views expressed 
are presented here in nutshell form. 

The School .Board’s Place in the Educational 
System. 

G. A. Iverson, member of the school board, 
Salt Lake City:—The school board directs the 
physical phases of the school system. Its greater 


He ignored elegance of 


task must be to adjust itself properly to the pro 
fessional phases. 

Mrs. V. H. Miller, chairman of the school 
board section, I. E. T. A., Tacoma, Washington : 
-—The weakness of the school system lies in the 
apathy of the public. A sound public sentiment 
is essential. A school board is not to save money 
but to spend it wisely. 
elect another in its place. 


If that body is weak 

The teacher should 
address herself to and impress herself upon the 
publie to a greater degree than she has been 
doing. , 

Mrs. Carolina B. Kinney, board of education, 
M:mneapolis, Minn:—Mark Twain once said 
that “scattered thruout the country were groups 
of idiots called school boards.” That was be- 
But, no 
one ever took Mark Twain seriously, and if any- 
one takes him seriously now it must be the dis- 
gruntled and unreasonable teacher. The prin- 
ciples that govern school control are the same 
that govern commercial or industrial enterprise. 
These must be recognized by both superinten- 
dent and teacher. The ideal school board rec- 
ognizes that profess:onal direction is the work 
of the expert. The public must be taught to ele- 
vate capable men to school board service if it 
wants good schools. 

Mrs. Groce, member of the school board, To- 
ronto, Canada:—It is the duty of the school 
board to secure a high educational output rather 
than to save dollars for the taxpayer. There is 
a common tendency to blame the school board 
when anything is wrong. Get the right school 
board and you will have the right school system. 

Wm. George Bruce, editor, School Board 
Journal:—The unrest which has, since the great 
world war crept into all the relations of I'fe, 
where authority and obedience come into play, 
has also entered the field of school administra- 
tion. School boards -resort to extremes and 
teachers take recourse to radicalism. 
sional reputations are smashed with impunity 
on the one hand and defiance to school authority 
is recklessly manifested on the other. An in- 
discreet press completes the state of disorder. 


fore women served on school boards. 


Profes- 














DR. GEO. W. GERWIG, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
President-Elect, School Administration Department, 
National Education Association. 


School boards, in different sections of the 
country, have within recent months “fired” 
superintendents without regard to the profes 
There 


is a business side to every profession. Com 


sional reputation and usefulness at stake 


pensat-on, promotion and prestige are assets. 
Destroy these and you have driven the school 
master. from his chosen field. School boards 
have with reckless abandon trifled with these 
assets. 

Again, in various sections of the country 
teachers have tried to dictate the policy which 
belongs to the province of the school board. 
Strikes have been called by teachers because an 
unworthy member of their profession was 
dropped or because perchance the superinten 
dent was not to their liking. Other unruly and 
unprofessional tactics have been resorted to. 
Salaries must be rendered adequate, the treat 
ment accorded to teachers must observe courtesy 
and fairness, but there must also be an observ- 
ance of authority and discipline if the work of 
the schools is to be. kept upon standards of effi 
ciency. And while the professional forces must 
recognize order and discipline, the school boards 
must recognize the scope, function and rights of 
the professional forces. 


How to Keep High Class Superintendents. 


Wm. M. Davidson, superintendent of schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :—It requires a high class school 
board to select and sustain a high class super 
intendent. Only a proper conception of the 
true function of each—school board and super 
intendent—can lead to that efficiency which a 
school system should attain and maintain. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of 
schools, Kenosha, Wis.—The present emergency 
is due to an insufficient compensation of teach- 
ers. The “gassing of the local press and the 
shell shocks from the city hall” must not seare 
the superintendent. He must sell education to 
the public energetically and courageously. The 
office of superintendent must be brought upon 
a higher plane of public confidence and recog- 
nition. 

W. F. Getger. superintendent of schools, Ta- 
coma, Washington:—The superintendent, who 
is expected to inspire teachers and pupils, re- 
quires appreciation and a cordial atmosphere. 
Proper compensation, security in office, business, 
civie and social standing, freedom from petty 
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exactions, are the things that the school board 
must accord to him. 

W. N. Sheats, state superintendent, Floride: 

School boards are not always wrong, and 
super-ntendents are not always right. In some 
places the superintendent has become a dis- 
turber and the teacher a Bolshevist. Both must 
be removed. There is not a school board in 
America that is not willing to pay all the salary 
it can afford to pay. Under our form of gov- 
School 
boards are here to stay. They fill an important 
function. Let us not forget that. 

The Part Teachers Must Play. 

WV. G. Clark, superintendent of schools, Sioux 

City, Ia.: 


ernment there must be a final arbiter. 


First, let us hold up the gospel of 
mutual respect. The danger lies in an abnormal 
Class consciousness. The problem is how ‘to 
build an harmonious, cooperative, constructive 
school organization. The need here is for the 
recognition of the legitimate function of each 
member of the school body. It is the primary 
business of the teacher to touch the individual 
problem and to function as child leaders. But, 
the teacher must also become a social factor and 
dispel the notion that she is a “high-brow” with 
eyeglasses and a severe expression.” Coopera 
tive committees must create the faith of the 
teacher in supervision and administration. More 
cooperation between boards, superintendents and 
teachers w.ll establish a greater faith in each 
other. 

Cornelia Ada-r, president, National League of 
Teachers’ Associations, Richmond, Va.: — The 
present unrest of teachers—aside from the ques- 
tion of salaries—is due to uncertainty of tenure 
and lack of social recognition. The problem 
centers itself upon a more common understand- 
ing. ‘Teachers should counsel along professional 
lines and present the:r case directly to the 
school boards. 

J esste Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon: The teacher should 


have a larger voice in school affairs. 


Skinner, teacher, 
There is 
too much supervision and not enough self-ex- 
pression. The streets of Boston are crooked be- 
cause the people followed the cow path. Our 
educational efforts are inclined to run wrong if 
we cling too closely to the stereotyped. Confer- 
ence, cooperation and loyalty are the first essen 
tials. A lecturer once said that the way to find 
out what the audience thought of the lecture 
was to walk home with the audience. The way 
to get at the essence of school services is for 
superintendents and principals to mingle with 
their teachers and get their views. Too much 
energy is lost in useless written reports. 

A horse trader in driving a bargain said: “I 
can drive a horse so far in one day that you 
couldn’t get him back in three.” Slave driving 
and fixed routine do not make for good teach- 
ing. School boards can get what they want if 
they go after it right. 

Stella Herron, teacher, New Orleans, La.:— 
The dollar mark is not the cause of unrest. It 
is found in a dictated routine and an unrecog- 
nized creative power. Teachers should be con- 
sulted in the selection of a course of studies, in 
the adoption of textbooks, and in genera] school 
administrative policies. The teachers stand 
nearest the pupils and parents and can best re 
fleet the educational needs of the day. 

John R. Kirk, president, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo.: 
assigned a definite part which he must play to 
the best of his ability. The teacher cannot pre 
tend to play the part of the superintendent, the 


In team play everyone 18 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The National School Board Convention 


Department of School Administration, N. E. A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 6-7, 1920 


Those in attendance at the N. E. A. meeting 
and interested in school administrative prob 
lems gathered for two sessions at the McDonald 

Poof Garden. The programs were brief, timely 
and instructive. The first session was presided 
over by State Superintendent Linnaeus N. 
Hines of Indiana. Owing to the absence of Mr. 
‘Albert Wunderlich, the president of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration, his annual ad 
dress was read by Mrs. Kenny. Wm. George 
Bruce acted as secretary of the first session. 

“Constructive Measures in School Adminis- 
tration” was the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. J. EK. Freece, Pres:dent, School Board, 
Davenport, Washington. Mr. Freece discussed 
the importance of adequate compensation for 
teachers, a better distribution of popular edu- 
cation, the expediency of Americanization work, 
and the enforcement of teachers’ contracts. 

He pointed out the necessity of securing 
equalization in school taxation whereby all 
schools can be maintained upon an equal basis 
of efficiency. He cited instances where districts 
blessed with a wealth of taxable property main- 
tained excellent schools while districts of meagre 
tax ability were not able to do justice to the 
schools. 

Teachers Breaking Contracts. 

He scored the class of teachers who imme 
diately before the opening of the school term 
unceremoniously sent in the:r resignations sim 
ply because they had received a better offer else 
where, ignoring wholly the fact that they had 
obligated themselves in a signed contract to 
remain for another year. In three states laws 
are provided to the effect that the breaking of a 
contract on the part of a teacher implies a can- 
cellation of her state certificate. Mr. Freece 
held that all states should enact such laws. He 
also believed that where teachers violate their 
contracts legal action should be brought and an 
example set in business and professional ethics. 

Discussion followed in which State Superin- 
tendent Hines of Indiana, Wm. George Bruce of 
Wisconsin, and D. C. Jensen of Utah partici 
pated. Mr. Jensen explained the new Utah law 
which compelled all aliens between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-five to attend school four hours 
a week and secure instruction in the English 
language. This instruction which is given in 
night schools, applies only to communities hav- 
ing a population of less than 5,000 inhabitants 
and where the number of aliens is sufficiently 
large to warrant the establishment of classes. 

The chair appointed a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of Messrs. Frank Irving Cooper, 
James EF. Freece and L. C. Neely. The com- 
mittee named the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year who were elected unanimously: 

President, Dr. George W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Vice-President, Hon. H. A. Smith, Salf Lake 
City, Utah. 

Secretary, Wm. C. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The following resolution submitted by Mr. 
Cooper of Boston was unanimously adopted: 

“The Department of Administration of the 
National Education Association in convention 
at Salt Lake City, desires to express its high 
appreciation of the generous support given to 
its Committee on Standardization of School 
house Planning and Construction by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. We request the secretary 
to transmit a copy of this resolution to Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, Secretary of the General 
Education Board.” 


Standardization of Schoolhouses. 


The second session was presided over by Wm. 
George Bruce. The President of the Salt Lake 
City Board of Edueation, Mr. H. A. Smith, 
opened the meeting with an address on the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salar‘es. He dwelt upon the 
profiteering tendeucies of the day and scored 
the sugar and coal producers of Utah. The dif- 
ficulties with which school boards now grapple 
arise out of the fact that abnormal conditions 
must be met on a basis of taxation fixed at a 
normal time. A more liberal tax yield is the 
immediate remedy. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Statistician, Russell 
Sage Foundation, delivered a most interesting 
address on “Eighty Years’ Fluctuation in the 
Cost of American School Buildings.” Thru the 
aid of diagrams he demonstrated the cost of 
materials between 1840 and 1920. He dealt with 
the cost of labor in the same manner, showing 
that the cost of school buildings had arisen 
about fivefold in the period named, and threefold 
since 1915. The cost per cubie foot of school- 
house construction had arisen in three of the 
largest cities from 19 cents to 45 and 65 cents. 
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It was Mr. Burgess’ judgment that the cost 
of labor and material would not experience any 
material reduction during the next few years. 

“Planning a Departmental School Building” 
was the subject of a report made by Frank 
Irving Cooper, Chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization, Department of School Admin- 
istration, Boston, Mass. The report is so able 
and covers so many important phases in modern 
school architecture as to warrant publication in 
full in another issue of the JourNnaL, Mr, 
Cooper has concerned himself with newer de- 
velopments in school activities and has aimed to 
recognize these in a more utilitarian expression 
of modern school architecture. 

Mr. James A. Glass of Rochester, N. Y., de 
scribed the organization and building require 
ments of a junior high school. He discussed the 
developments of recent years and the possibili- 
ties for amplification. 

Mr. Burgess submitted the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted: 

“That the Committee on Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning and Construction be requested to continue 
its study of the departmental school building 
and that it make the results of its work avail- 
able to the educational world by the publieation, 
from time to time, of bulletins or otherwise as 
may be found best suited to carry out the intent 
of this resolution.” 


What Should Be Done To Keep High Class 
Superintendents In The Schools? 


Mary D. Bradford, Supt. of Schools, Kenosha, Wis. 


Since the conclusions reached by the commis- 
sion on the emergency in education are that the 
present educational emergency is traceable in 
practically all of its aspects to the insufficient 
salaries paid thruout the country to those en- 
gaged in educational work, it seems clear that 
the first thing to be done is to campaign for 
better salaries all along the line. 

The elimination of able men from educational 
work as a profession will, to a large measure, 
cease when they can see the same opportunities 
for reward in the edueational field as in the 
industrial, commercial or other professional 
fields. Recently, in my own state several high 
class men have been attracted from normal 
schools and from supervising positions in the 
state department of education to city school 
superintendencies offering better salaries. 

But the elimination will not entirely cease 
until other conditions are also changed. 

Men of independent spirit are deterred from 
entering upon the work of superintendents, or 
leave after trial of it, because the conditions im 
posed by boards of education are unbearable, or 
because they refuse to attempt to hold positions 
thru influences that are non-professional. 

Large boards or frequently changing boards, 
or boards where both conditions exist, must 
sometimes be dealt with, for example, a board 
of eighteen members, half of whom are new or 
begin new terms each succeeding April. Under 
such circumstances a continuity of school policy 
is about impossible. The only element making 
for continuity in such a situation is the super- 
intendent, and the stronger the superintendent 
is for consistent and really progressive contin- 
uity, the less likely is there to be a continuity 
in the superintendency. High class men some- 
times find superintendencies objectionable be- 
cause school boards fail to understand where 
their prerogatives and those of the superinten- 
dent begin. Some of the most serious and most 
widely known school troubles in recent vears are 
traceable to the cause just cited. Then the 
second thing that should be done is to work for 
improved administrative conditions, the small 


school board, of liberal tenure, elected at large, 
and at an election apart from the regular munie- 
ipal election. 

There is a third important thing to be done. 
The first and second I have mentioned involve 
the education of the public, the third involves 
the education of the high class people we need 
in superintendencies. 

Some young men disdainfully reject the idea 
of the school job because they want a life work 
that will utilize the potential militancy and 
leadership of which they feel themselves pos- 
sessed. Such need to be shown that a superin- 
tendency offers the best sort of an opportunity 
for the fearless leader; that he can risk his pro- 
fessional life going “over the top” for a local 
educational cause, and bravely face “shell shock” 
and “gassing” for a school bond issue. School 
superintendencies are jobs for fighting spirits, 
and the cause of education needs just such. 

Other young men reject the school job because 
they feel themselves especially fitted for sales- 
manship. These must be shown that the super- 
intendency furnishes the best opportunity in the 
world for the exercise of such ability. It is the 
chief business of the superintendent to sell edu- 
cation to an indifferent general public. The 
possession of good salesmanship will be a dis- 
tinct advantage in that a good salesman knows 
that a demonstration is worth more than a mere 
line of talk—and that after the demonstration 
he can well give considerable time to telling the 
public its significance. Surely there is oppor- 
tunity in a superintendent’s work for self-real- 
ization for the salesman. The cause of educa- 
tion needs salesmen of high ability, who believe 
in the commodity they are carrying. Then too 
it may help if these high class young men are 
brought to understand that there comes to the 
shaper of lives a satisfaction not realized by the 
shaper of tron, even tho the latter may receive 
the better compensation. 


So my third suggestion is to exalt the work of 
the superintendent and cause it to challenge the 
interest of the high class young man. 
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The Part the Teacher Should Play in the Administration 
of the School System 


Stella Herron, New Orleans, Louisiana 


That the question of dollars and cents can be 
held largely, but not wholly to blame for the 
present shortage of teachers my experience as a 
normal-school teacher convinces me. For, from 
each graduating class a number of girls enter 
teaching with youth’s fine enthusiasm and im- 
plicit faith in education as the golden means of 
mak'ng true the Declaration of Independence. 
Again, each believes that democracy insures to 
her, in her work, not opportunity alone, but re- 
ward and promotion for her individual develop- 
ment and the resulting social progress. When 
she finds that the system makes no provision for 
the use of her creative power, she leaves the 
ranks convinced that, mere money could not in- 
duce her to follow the gray grind of a dictated 
routine. 

Undoubtedly the nation is awake to the need 
for better salaries that there may be more and 
better teachers, but it has not yet realized that 
the present lack of teachers is due not alone to 
the small salaries. Surely the inadequate re- 
ward of teaching is no new thing. It was as 
well known by the youth of twenty years ago 
as by the youth of today. Yet, in the past, un- 
deterred by the certainty of small gain, many 
chose this profession, in order that they might 
do the work they loved. 

Now however, fewer are willing to make the 
sacrifice because the teaching has 
changed. More and more are the plans and pro- 
grams for teaching being prepared by the ad- 
ministrators. Consequently the grade teacher is 
forced to look upon her work, not as a fine art, 
but as a trade, and herself a medium thru which 
others work. Thus is brought about a situation 
which lessens the cheerfulness and initiative of 
a teacher more than the grueling conflict be- 
tween a small income and the high cost of living. 


scope of 


This attitude of mind is easily recognized as 
a reflection of the thought of the day. For 
never before in our own history or in the history 
of the world, has there been a time when pcople 
have thought as seriously about democracy and 
what it means. Teachers cannot help but share 
in this growing conviction that. true democracy 
means that all concerned in an enterprise must 
take some part in determining the policies and 
programs as well as in executing them. Whereas 
no one denies the truth of this principle as a 
general proposition, its acceptance in the field 
of educational administration is only gradually 
rece ving acceptance and its actual application 
has not yet been thought and worked out to a 
wholly satisfactory conclusion even in the com- 
munities that have established a cooperative 
arrangement with this end in view. 

It must be clearly understood that any sug- 
gestion from a teacher for a readjustment of 
the present organization of the school system 
can be justified only if such suggestion is based 
upon the prine’ple that this reorganization 
would make possible better work on the teacher’s 
part. It could never be offered for the purpose 
of securing ends desirable for the teacher’s good 
only. 

Now to the teacher whose chief concern is 
to make her work yield richer and more genuine 
returns and who sincerely believes that admin- 
istrators and teachers alike, need the mutual 
knowledge, understanding, and sympathy which 
result from genuine cooperation in solving com- 
plex problems such as courses of study, selection 
of textbooks and of grade room equipment sev- 
eral obstacles to obtaining successful coopera- 
tion loom large. 


The administrator who asks teachers to serve 
on a committee and then revises largely or ig- 
nores the report of the committee; who asks for 
suggestions and tables them; or who makes com- 
mittee appointments for other reasons than pro- 
fessional qualificat:ons does much to destroy in- 
terest in cooperative projects. On the other 
hand it is equally deplorable in effect if the 
teachers’ councils or committees come under the 
control of the radical teaching members who 
sometimes neglect their duties in a struggle for 
their rights or fancied r ghts. 

Because these unworthy conditions have some- 
times prevailed it is now unfortunately true that 
a large number of the teachers most truly in- 
terested in their work avoid ali participation in 
the efforts to secure representation. Therefore 
great care has to be taken in organ:zing any 
movement to further cooperation in a manner 
which will overcome ths prejudice and appeal 


to all types of teachers as well as to the super- 
visory officers and administrators. 

The report offered in 1919 by Dr. Updegraff 
is so rich in suggestion as to how school admin- 
istration can be, and is being made increasingly 
democratic that little need be added. Chief, 
however, among the many advantages resulting 
from undertakings described 
therein is the enthusiasm for education awak- 
ened in the teachers participating. 

For the proper maintenance of the schools it 
is necessary to secure and hold the interest and 
support of the community. 


the cooperative 


The teacher is the 
representative of the school that comes in direct 
contact with the individual father and mother. 
She must be the bearer of the torch guiding all 
men to such a knowledge of and faith in the 
power of education to make certain “that goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth” that 
they shall w:llingly and generously*pay for it. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S VIEWS 


The Part the Teacher Should Play in the School 


Administration 
M. G. Clark, Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, Iowa 


A four minute discussion of so important i 
topic is a dangerous thing to undertake—by in- 
ference the many factors necessary to exclude 
in such a discussion may be construed as being 
of little importance to the mind of the speaker. 

The speaker, however, would insist that his 
whole attitude of mind upon th’s subject cannot 
be measured either by the materials included or 
excluded. 
complete and therefore not a dissertation. | 
present only the following four theses: 


Such a discussion necessarily is in- 


I. The Danger of an Abnormal Class Con- 
sciousness. 


It would appear that perhaps the most im- 
portant thing at this moment for the welfare 
of both teacher and administrator is the removal 
of the idea which has been promulgated so gen- 
erally during the past few months that boards of 
education, administrators and supervisors are 
necessarily antagonistic or anti-sympathetic in 
their spirit and ideas to the spirit and needs of 
the teacher. An idea seems to have been fos- 
tered and to have become somewhat general that 
their interests lie in different directions. This 
is a false doctrine that must in some way be 
eradicated. 

So long as class antagonisms exist the child 
will suffer thereby. So long as antagonisms are 
created, fostered, cultured, the schools will be 
stultified. The great present problem is how to 
build an harmonious, cooperative, constructive 
school organization — an organization of co- 
workers sans an abnormal class-consciousness. 
II. A Need for the Recognition of the Legiti- 


mate Functions of Each Member of the 
School Body. 


The speaker assumes that the organization of 
the American school system has been along lines 
of true school economy. There is no time for 
argumentation upon this statement. The state- 
ment implies, however, that each factor entering 
into the established school organization has a 
rightful place in the system and an economic 
function to perform. 

This place and function then should be recog- 
nized and accepted as authoritative by the public 
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on the one hand and by each and every con- 


tributing school factor on the other. 

The speaker presumes to define these fune- 
tions as follows: 

A. Boards of Education. It should be estab- 
lished and accepted that boards of education 
are elected by the people for school legislative 
purposes. School legislation and the general 
policies of the school organization function in 
and thru the board They and 
they alone are responsible to the body politie of 
the school district for the efficient performance 
of those duties. Neither administrator nor 
teacher can function in that capacity. 


of education. 


B. Administrators. 
pointed or elected by the board of education as 
their administrative agents. 


Administrators are ap- 


They must put in- 
to effect the legislations of the board of educa- 
tion whether it be general or specific. They are 
appointed to organize in harmony with that 
legislation the general school machinery and 
school policies. They and they alone can be held 
responsible by the board of education for the 
performance of that work. Consequently, they 
must possess the final word in matters of admin- 
istrative policy. Neither the board of educa- 
tion nor the teacher can function in that capac- 
ity. Such attempted functioning always results 
in disorganization and inefficiency. 

©. Supervisors and Principals. 
and principals are, or should be, selected by the 
administration and elected by the board of edu- 
cation as proven expert teachers of children and 
as competent administrators or interpreters of 
the course of study. It is their business to apply 
these functions to the different localities of thé 
school system in such a way as to meet the needs 
of each particular locality and yet maintain the 
unity of the system. It is their business to see 
that each school functions correctly for the child 
and that it meets the social and industrial needs 
of its environment. Supervisors and principals 
are selected and elected by the board of educa- 
tion for that purpose. They and they alone can 
be held responsible for that work. 

D. Teachers. Teachers are selected thru the 


Supervisors 

















cooperative efforts of the supervis‘on and ad- 
ministration and are then elected by the board 
of education as the tactile factor of the school 
organization. It is their primary business to 
touch the individual problem and to know spe- 
cifically the educational needs of the cOmmunity 
they serve. 
marily : 

— Te child thru the 
school curriculum, thru the school organization 
and ‘thru their social contact with the children 
ahd their parents. 


It is, therefore, their business pri- 


function as leaders 


2. To function in needed school organization 
and curriculum adjustments thru their frank 
w.th their 


discussions principals, 


and administrators of school needs or 


supervisors 
sch 0] 
weaknesses, to the end that the school may not 
become a great machine, but that the needs of 
the individual child may always be supreme; 
that rooms, shall possess 
their individuality, but always in harmony with 


schools or localities 
general community good. 

3. To function in the community as some 
thing more than classroom teachers; to magnify 
the purposes of the teacher; to elucidate and 
magnify the work of the school and the influ- 
ence of the school thruout the community. 

(a) It is her business to mingle with the 
people of her community as an educational 
leader, adviser and worker. The patrons need 
education concerning the methods and work of 
the school. Cooperation of teacher with parents 
ean only come thru a mutual understanding of 
The teacher 
is therefore a v:tal factor in the parent-teacher 


the school needs and school work. 


organization; a part of every movement in the 
community for its general educational uplift. 

(b) Too many teachers are regarded by their 
communities as “high-brow.” To the masses 
they are mental monstrosities with an eyeglass 
and a severe expression. To others they are 
nonentities. Teachers have isolated themselves 
more than their communities have isolated them. 
The teacher should be a factor. She 
should be the church worker, or the club or lodge 
worker. Dances are all right, but the teacher 
needs to be more than a social dancer. She is a 
constructive member of the social life of the 
community. 


social 


(c) The teacher is still more. Upon her de 
pends much of the harmony of the community 
life. Nothing disturbs a district or a commun 
ity so much as a school misunderstanding. No 
one in the community has a look into so many 
skeleton-closets. 
the homes of the community, than the school 
teacher. The school teacher needs, therefore, to 
be a builder rather than a knocker; to be a tact- 
ful developer rather than an iconoclast; to be 
a seeker of harmonies rather than of discords. 


No one is quoted oftener in 


4. To function in the general organization 
by keeping each organizing factor in touch with 
the teachers’ economic needs and living condi- 
tions and to assist the administration in gather 
ing facts and in maintaining a sympathetic eco 
nomic relationship with her needs and with the 
individual teacher’s problems. 

III. The Necessity of Right Functioning. 
established the each 
member of the school organization, each of these 
factors, the board of education; the adminis- 
trator; the superv:sor; the teacher; must play 


Having functions of 


his part and play it happily and w-th satisfac 
tion.to himself and the school. It is his part 
to play. No one 


His efficiency depends 


No one else should play it. 
else can play it aright. 
upon the observation of five playing rules: 
1. He accepts the duties of his office without 
reservation and fulfills them 
2. He cooperates with his fellows and with 
the other factors of the school organization 


completely. 
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tor the 
economy. 


general good of the whole school 


3. He seeks to maintain the harmony of the 
game; he holds himself ready to go more than 
half way toward establishing and maintaining 
harmony and cooperation. 

4. He ceases to think “I” as 
thinks “WE” 


a member of a 
rather 
school unity. 


class, but as a complete 


5. To him there is neither school autocracy 
nor subserviency;—no author.ty per see nor 
obedience per se; 
rights to establish. 
etfective 
organization. 
IV. School Clubs or Organizations May Be of 
Great Value or They May Be of Great 
Detriment. 


no dignity to maintain nor 
To his mind the whole test 


is the functioning of the 


complete 


School clubs or organizations that magnify 
School clubs 


or organizations that as a whole or thru commit- 


class as class are an abomination. 


tees study the school needs for the purpose of 
bringing all school factors to a common under- 
standing are of inestimable value to al! parties. 
It is all in the attitude and purpose of the 
organization. 

Cooperative committees working harmoniously 
for a common good, respecting each other’s work 
and each other’s responsibilities, would magnify 
immeasurably the efficiency and standing of any 
Such work would establish the 
faith of the teacher in supervision and adminis 
tration and would establish the faith of the ad 
ministration and 


Such work and 


school SN stem. 


teacher. 
establish the 
all their elected 


supervision, in the 
attitude would 
faith of boards of education in 
or appointed servants. 

May such organizations come, grow and mul!- 
tiply. 


SANITATION AND THE RURAL SCHOOL. 
Orin Crooker. 

Much of the propaganda of various kinds, in 
which the schools of our land are asked to co- 
operate, is based on the well recognized prin- 
e:ple that the hope of tomorrow lies in the 
youth of today. When it comes to the matter 
of hygiene and sanitation, as this subject may 
come up either in the course of regular study 
or as a factor in public welfare, the rural school 


finds itself in a confusing position. There is 
no question bug that here, as elsewhere, youth 
lends itself to life-lasting impressions. The 


fundamental laws of cleanliness of 


person, 
homes and surroundings can be so simply stat- 
ed that even the youngest ch:ld of school age 
may grasp much of their import. A skillful 
teacher can set forth the perils that lurk in 
flies, impure water and privy filth in such a way 


as to make a firm impresion upon the pastic 


i 
fre ey enna 


t 
hie 


li 
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Yet it is often difficult for the 
rural teacher to carry conviction in things of 
this kind because of the clash of fact with 
theory. Insanitary privies are the rule, not the 
exception, in rural school yards, while the 
is often readily accessible to 
The virtue of screens on door and 
window openings can be pointed out, but in- 
quiring youth will wonder why these essentials 
have been overlooked in the schoolhouse. 

Naturally, the condition of school premises 
in regard to sanitation depends almost wholly 
upon the enlightenment of the adult patrons and 
authorities of the schools themselves.. Teachers 
can do little more than insist that pupils exer- 
c.se ordinary tidincss. County superintendents 
can institute reforms in many cases and lead 
the members of local boards along approved 
paths of improvements. Here and there a school 
district may be fortunate enough to have among 
its directors a man of initiative who under- 
stands the influence of sanitation upon health. 
He may think of these things in terms of his 
own children, if they attend the school, or he 
may be broad-minded enough to think of them 
in terms of other people’s children. If such 
good fortune be the case, sanitary toilets may be 
installed and the water supply secured against 
pollution. 


m.nd of youth. 


schoolhouse well 


pollution. 


The installation of sanitary toilets is a mat- 
ter of no great expense or difficulty. Of the 
various designs which have been proposed the 
concrete pit privy, designed especially for rural 
school yards, is undoubtedly the best method of 
meeting the situation in question. Toilets with 
removable receptacles possess the disadvantage; 
under rural conditons, of having no regular 
scavenger service to visit them regularly. The 
concrete pit toilet is just what its name implies 

a cement vault into which neither flies nor 
small animals can find their way. It is ven- 
tilated by a shaft that carries all odor directly 
to the open air. This structure is designed with 
the idea that it will need cleaning but once a 
year, and it is recommended thut this be done 
just prior to the opening of school in the fall 
after the long vacation. By this time the con- 
tents of the vault will have lost, through drying 
and decomposition, much of ther objectionable 
nature. During the school year a little dry, 
loamy earth is to be used in the vault once a 
day. Interested parties can obtain without cost 
complete drawings and specifications for such a 
structure by making application to the Division 
of Sanitation, Illino’s Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, Tl. 

In the case of the average school well the 
chief need is to make the curb tight so as to 
avoid surface wash and the consequent carrying 


(Concluded on Page 87) 








LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, BREMERTON, WASH. 


Except for two additional classrooms at the rear this 


building is identical with the Schoolhouse at Charleston 


illustrated on Page 42. 
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INTERESTING GRADE SCHOOLS. 

The new schoolhouse at Charleston, Wash., is 
an interesting type of building and was developed 
as a result of war conditions which created a 
shipbuilding community not far from the city 
of Seattle. The building was erected for the 
United States Housing Corporation in connec- 
tion with the Puget Sound Navy Yard Develop- 
ment. The plans for it were prepared in the 
office of Mr. A. H. Albertson, architect, and Mr. 
Gerald C. Field was in immediate charge of the 
designing and supervision. 

The building has six classrooms which accom- 
modate 240 pup ls. The center portion of it is 
oceup-ed by an auditorium seating 300 people 
and containing during school hours, forty mov- 
able cha'r desks for an upper grade class. A 
glance at the plans will show the special rooms 
assigned to the principal of the school, to the 
school library, to the teachers and to service use. 

The auditorium has a flat ‘floor and is 
equipped w th a stage and curtain. The stage 
has dressing rooms on either side and is large 
enough for ordinary school entertainments and 
local community gatherings. At the rear of the 
auditorium there is a store room and above that 
there is a motion picture booth. The auditorium 
is amply lighted from w:ndows in the clear- 
story. 

The building is constructed of wood frame 
with flat composition and cedar shingle roof. 
Over each classroom there are two sawtooth 
skylights so arranged that they illuminate the 
room from the single large ceiling light. The 
top lighting of the classrooms has been par- 
ticularly effective in that it gives a soft diffused 
light and removes all shadows. 

The classrooms are fitted with blackboards on 
three sides. Behind the teachers’ desk a portion 
of the blackboard is counter-weighted so that 
additional space is available. The rooms also 
contain book cabinets and wardrobes. An exit 
door leading immediately outdoors is located in 
each room so that classes may be dismissed with- 
out passing into the auditorium or thru interior 
parts of the building. 


The electrical equipment is complete in every 


NEW SCHOOLHOUSE, CHARLESTON, WASH. 
Mr. A. H. Albertson, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 


and corridors have 


fully designed lighting fixtures and the teach- 


respect. Classrooms care- 
ers’ kitchen is equipped with an electric range. 
An electric fire gong is connected with three 
stations and electric service is provided for the 
motion picture booth. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
hot air plenum system, with thermostatic con- 
trol. The fresh air intake is upon the roof and 
the fresh air enters each classroom at two points. 
The classroom air is exhausted thru the ward- 
robes. The heating plant is located in the base- 
ment and is entirely isolated from the re- 
mainder of the building by masonry walls, fire- 
proof doors and a concrete slab ceiling. 

Including the construction charges, architects’ 
fee and furnishing, the building cost, approxi- 


mately $70,000. This amounts to 213 cents per 
cubic foot, or $250 per pupil on the basis of 280 


pupils. The cost of the building is increased by 


$5,000 due to the fact that a considerable 
amount of water and quicksand were en- 
countered in placing the foundations of the 


heating plant for which a considerable amount 
of expensive construction was necessitated. The 
building was built under government specifica- 
under the governmental 
specifications, which also doubtlessly increased 


tions and very strict 


the cost by a considerable item. 
for minor 
changes, with a structure planned and erected 


by Mr. Albertson at Bremerton for the U. S. 


The 


The building is identical, except 


Housing Commission. illustrations show 


both buildings. 
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FLOOR FLAN OF THE NEW 


A. H Albertson, 


SCHOOLHOUSE, 


CHARLESTON, 


Seattle. 


WASH. 
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The Building Program of a Small City 


H. P. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Iowa 


Newton is a small manufacturing city located 
in the central part of lowa. Its present popula 
tion is approximately seven thousand, an in 


crease of more than 40 per cent in the last ten 


years. Like many another city Newton has 
been confronted in the past fifteen years with 
two problems—an increasing school population 
and the necessity ot replacing old school build 


ings with modern and up-to-date plants. [ur 
thermore the development of eccrtain funda 


mental industries in this community compel 
the people of the city to look forward for many 
years to an ever-increasing population. Con- 


sequently to build adequately for the present 
would be to disregard the needs of a few ve 
hence. 


ur 


A high school building with a capacity of 
three hundred pupils was built in 1908. This 
was followed in 1914 by the erection of an eight 
room elementary school building with audi 
torium and gymnasium, kitchen and manual 
training rooms—in fact a complete elementary 
school unit. The year after this building was 
erected it was filled to eapacity. The movement 
that was designed to relieve for several years to 
come had merely served to bring the building 
situation up to the point where it met the needs 
of that year. In other words, there was no 
anticipation of the future. 

Meanwhile the central part of the city had 
inherited an old school building of the box 
type, three stories in height, erected in 1871. 
It was a fine building for its day, but it had 
served its purpose and the community had had 
value received therefrom. In fact it was esti 
mated by one of the local mathematicians that 
it had cost originally a little less than 1 cent 
for each pupil-day during the entire time of 
its existence, that is, it had cost less than a 
cent a day for each child enrolled. That the 
building should be scrapped everybody ad- 
mitted; what to put in its place was a puzzle 


to all. To replace it with thirteen rooms was 


merely to take care of a contemporary need. It 
would neither provide for the future nor rm l-eve 
the congestion in the high school building then 
less than ten years old. 

The board of edueation then finally de 
termined upon a survey and invited the Col- 
lege of Education of the State University of 
lowa to conduct it. The board felt that an out 
sider could see certain tendencies impartially 
that would not be so apparent to those near the 
scene, and, further, that the recommendation of 
n authority from the outside would carry con 
siderable weight. A careful study was, there- 
lore, made by the committee of the condition of 
the buildings of the district, the probable ruture 
growth of population including trend and rate, 
and the existing educational program together 
With a proposed future program which includ 
ed a junior-high-school organization and a 
broadening of the vocational subjects offered. 

The report pointed out three problems: A 
great congestion in the high school which had 
to be relieved within a short time, a rapidly in- 
creasing elementary school population in the 
west part of the city, and a grade school build- 
ing in the central part that was ready for the 
scrap heap—a building that was not fit from 
the standpoint of light, san:tation, or safety for 
even a part of the children of the town. The 
committee recommended specifically that a 
smal] gerade school in the west end should be 
completely remodelled and that an addition con- 
sisting of classrooms, sp ial rooms, toilets and 
an auditorium and gymnasium be erected. It 
recommended further that the two grammar 
schools housed in separate buildings be united 
n a junior-high-school organizat on that could 
better realize the aims for which the grammar 
schools were striving, that the first year of the 
high school, the ninth grade, be taken from the 
high school and united with the seventh and 
eighth grades to form a three-year junior high 


school. 


It recommended that this organization 


be housed in a new building to be erected in 
place of the thirteen room clementary school 
which was to be torn down. This junior-high- 
school building should be so designed that it 
would supplement the high school building lo- 
cated just across the street; that is, the new 
plant should contain a large gymnasium, an 
auditorium, and adequate provisions for housc- 
hold arts and manual training, their rooms in 
the high school building having long since been 
outgrown. It also recommended that this same 
building should house a number of elementary 
schoolrooms to accommodate pupils from the 
central part of the city who were attending the 
old elementary school. 

The campaign for the bonds for this building 
program was conducted in such a manner that 
the bonds, amounting in 1917 to more than a 
quarter of a million, were voted by a very large 
majority. The result was a practically new 
elementary school building and a magnificant 
junior high school plant, the latter costing at 
1917 prices more than a quarter of a million. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe 
this building and to point out how it is de- 
signed to serve not only the present needs of 
this community but to meet the needs of the 
future as well.» The building is a three story, 
fireproof structure, floor plans and photographs 
of which accompany this article. The lighting 
has been carefully planned so that all class- 
rooms have a glass area equivalent to one-fourth 
or one-fifth of their floor areas. In the second 
story in every instance where the span is more 
than 23 feet there is a skylight. On the other 
floors there is but one instance where the span 
exceeds 23 feet and that is in the woodworking 
shop. Toilets for each sex are located on each 
floor together with* retiring rooms for men and 
women teachers on the main floor. The hall 
and toilet floors are terrazzo while all classroom 
floors are hard maple laid over reinforced con- 
crete ftoors built up of gypsum domes. The 
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AUDITORIUM, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON, IA. 


floor corridors have several hundred 
built-in lockers for the accommodation of the 
junior high school pupils. 


second 


The mechanical equipment of the building 
approaches perfection. Each room has direct 
radiation sufficient to heat it in the coldest 
weather while there are two fans, one for all 
the classrooms and another for the auditorium 
and gymnasium, thus mak'ng it possible to heat 
the part of the building in use without heating 
all. The radiation, both direct and indirect, is 
thermostatically controlled, and there is a 
humidifier automatically operated in ¢onnection 
with each fan so that the proper amount of 
humidity may be supplied. 
vacuum-cleaning 


There is also a 
taking 
care of the entire building. An interior tele- 


machine capable of 
phone system connects all the rooms in this 
building as well as the heating plant, which is 
separate, and all the rooms in the senior-high 


school building across the street. A master 








clock with bells and 33 secondary clocks handles 
the program and class period bells. 

The ground floor, which is located but two to 
three feet below the terrace grade, contains the 
gymnasium, dressing and shower rooms for 
both boys and girls, shops and drawing rooms, 
the household arts department and the room for 
the mechanical equipment. The gymnasium 
has a clear floor space 79 feet by 53 feet, a store 
room for apparatus and a balcony seating ap- 
proximately 375 people. There are rooms for 
printing, woodworking, drawing and forging, 
together with two store rooms. The stock is 
kept for the most part in the shop itself. The 
machinery and benches are also located in this 
room to duplicate actual shop conditions as far 
as possible. The household arts department has 
a cooking laboratory, sewing room, fitting room, 
laundry, model dining room, model bed room, 
and a classroom for recitation purposes marked 
“unassigned” on the plan. There are locker 
closets with 9 inch by 9 inch divisions in the 
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sewing room for the girls taking sewing, and a 
similar arrangement in the corridors beside the 
kitchen for the aprons of the girls working in 
the cooking laboratory. 

The main floor contains ten classrooms, a 
teachers’ rest room, an office with book supply 
room, and the main floor of the auditorium with 
the stage and dressing rooms. The seven class 
rooms on this floor e juipp d with wardrobes are 
now used for elementary school purposes. In 
others words, on the main tloor of th’s building 
there is an elementary school cons‘sting of a 
kindergarten and the first six grades. These 
rooms are equipped with desks of a movable 
type not only for the benefit of the children but 
in anticipation of the future needs of the school 
as well. 

The main floor of the auditor‘um seats ap- 
proximately seven hundred pcople. The stage is 
adequate for ordinary school purposes but a 
little small for staging an operetta or an en- 
tertainment requ'ring the shifting of 
number of people on the stage very 


a large 
rapidly, 
Nor is this situation without des'gn. It was 
found that increasing the size of the stage 
would have reduced the seating capacity of the 
room considerably or increased the cost of the 
building out of all proportion to the gain se 
cured. 

The aud torium is ighted by windows in the 
rear and by a large skylight. The stage is 
equipped with a reasonable amount of scenery. 
The balcony which opens into the corridor of 
the second story seats about three hundred fifty 
people and supports the moving picture booth 
in which is installed a 
graph. 


Powers 6B animato- 


The auditorium with its seating capacity of 
1,050 is excellent from every point of view. Its 
acoustic qualities are splendid, its seats com- 
fortable, the lighting adequate and the wall 
decorations and velour curtain very pleasing to 
the eye. It is used not school 
assemblies and school functions but as a com- 
munity center and for all functions of such a 
nature that they may be held in a high school 
auditorium. It is undoubtedly true that this 
auditorium is doing much to bring the school 
and the community together and to make them 


alone for 


feel that they are one in aim and in purpose. 


The second story contains, in addition to the 
balcony of the auditorium, the following rooms: 
Two laboratories for elementary science, five 


classrooms, an office with a supply room, and 
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three home rooms for the junior high school, 
marked on the plan as “study” rooms. 

The junior high school is organized on the 
“home room” plan, that is, the pupils are di- 
vided into groups of 100 to 128 each, and each 
group 
the “home room” 


is placed in charge of a teacher called 
teacher who not only keeps 
the attendance but also acts as the adviser and 
insp rer of the boys and girls in her charge. In 
other words, this supplies in a measure the lack 
of personal contact so often argued against the 
departmentalization of work in the seventh and 
eighth grades. It also breaks up the pupils into 
that having four 
hundred in one room they are div:ded into three 
groups of approximately one-third that size. It 
is possible to organize any number of addi- 
tional groups not exceeding thirty and place 
them in the the build- 


small instead of 


groups sO 


various classrooms of 
ing. 

The building antic’ pates the future 
effective 


and used at present for elementary school pur- 


in a very 
manner. The seven rooms equipped 
poses may be changed at any time into junior 
high school classrooms by removing the ele- 
mentary school furniture, which is of a movable 
type. These rooms may even be used as small 
if the demand for more becomes 
acute as it probably will in a short time. In 
other words, a much larger high school may be 
housed in the future merely by building addi- 
tional elementary buildings 
properly located and turning the present ele- 
mentary schoolrooms into junior high class and 
home rooms. 


home rooms 


schoolrooms in 


The high school organization in Newton is 
unique in that the high school is a junior-senior 
high school of the six-year type and a single ad- 
ministrative unit. Teachers teaching in the 
senior high school may also teach in the junior 
high school and junior-high-school teachers w.th 
degrees may be called upon to teach senior-high- 
school classes. One principal supervises the 
work of the six-year organization, and the in- 
terior telephone system, connecting as it does, 
all of the rooms in both buildings with the of- 
fice of the principal makes this entirely possible 
even with the two buildings. Furthermore, cer- 
tain types of work are offered exclusively in one 
building while other types are offered only in 
the other. For example, all commercial work is 


now offered in the senior-high-school building 
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GYMNASIUM, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON, IA. 


while all physical training, household arts, shop 
work and drawing are given only in the jumor- 
high-school building. 

Yet the junior-high-school pupils are very 
carefully supervised under the home room plan, 
while their older and more mature brothers and 
sisters in the senior high school have more 
Where there is a choice between shift- 
ing whole classes from one building to another, 
or teachers, the teachers are invariably asked to 
go from one building to the other. The main 
library facilities are to be found in the study 
room of the senior high school but there is an 
extensive junior-high-school library being de- 
veloped in the home room used by the ninth 
grade pupils, and the other home rooms are be- 
ing equipped with libraries adequate to the 
needs of their occupants. 

The purpose of this article has been two-fold. 
It has endeavored to point out how a small but 
growing city met 


freedom. 


its junior-senior-high-school 
situation in such a way that it has a plant ade- 


quate to house ultimately an organization of 


twelve or thirteen hundred pupils and it has 








attempted to point out the distinctive junior- 
high-school features of a building planned ‘de- 
liberately to accommodate that group of pupils 
who are usually given the old building while 
their more fortunate brothers and sisters are 
presented with the “brand-new” plant. 


PLACE INSURANCE, 

The school board at Watertown, S. D., has 
placed a blanket insurance policy in the amount 
of $74,000 to protect itself against accident and 
illness which may occur among the 74 instruc- 
tors in the local schools. The cost of the pro- 
tection to the school district is $1,460, but it is 
pointed out that this sum will be more than 
saved thru the sums which will be received for 
the payment of salaries of teachers who are ill 
during the school year. 

Under the plan of insurance as adopted by 
the Watertown board the instructor who is ill 
continues to receive his or her regular compensa- 
tion while the board of education receives from 
the insurance company a sum at the rate of $25 
per week. In case of accidental death the dis- 
trict will be reimbursed to the amount of $1,000. 
So far as is known Watertown is the first city 
in the United States to adopt this form of in- 
surance for its instructors. The action was 
recommended by Superintendent T. G, Harmon. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON, IA. 


Temple & Burrows, Davenport, Ia., and Fugard & Knapp, Chicago, Ill., Associate Architects. 
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Two Urban High Schools in the Middle West 


ai RACINE, WIS., HIGH SCHOOL. 
MANITOWOC, WIS., HIGH SCHOOL. 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, 
Architects, Chicago, III. 








A peculiar condition influences high 
school planning at the present time. It is 
not the lack of sufficient funds—there is 
nothing peculiar about that, instead, it is 

4 the fact that in many localities it is im- 
possible, legally, to raise by direct levies or 





by bond issues, funds ample enough to pay 
for construction at one time of schools im: 
peratively needed today, even if the need 
for future enlargements is ignored. 





—_ 





Cessation of school construction since 
1914 or 1917 has left many children with- 
out needed school facilities, urban popula- 
tions have increased greatly and rapidly 
and the cost of building construction has 
trebled. 

















Under these conditons boards of eduea- 








; tion are obliged to adopt a building pro- 
gram that may be distributed over a period 























of years, anywhere from three to ten or 
4 more years. 


Under such circumstances it is necessary 
to devise a plan which shall meet all re- 
quirements when complete and shall be 
capable of use during the period between 
commencing and completing construction. 
Sub-divisions must be so arranged that 
partial or sectional building may be done, 
and further the use of the first units must 
not be obstructed by the absence or the 
erection of subsequent parts. 






































The plans made for the cities of Mani- 
towoe and Racine, Wisconsin, and illustrat- 
ed with this article meet those requirements 





as well as other more fundamental and per- 
manent demands. They may or may not 
be built in installments. One of them 


L ; will not be if the citizens coneur with the 





_—_ board of education in the ensuing bond 
‘i ; ~ ‘ election. Cities of the size of Racine and 

/ Ps — Ate py | Manitowoc present another element of in- 
PS ot Brg are ~ | terest in the problem which has been met. 

i = Each requires but one senior high school 

/f 1 J | and each possesses a large site, but in each 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS. case a large building with all modern edu- 
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ARCHITECTS’ SKETCH 
cational and vocational facilities and a student 
capacity. equal to those provided for in our 
largest metropolitan centers is required. 

It is necessary to accommodate junior 
high school pupils. Children in the seventh and 
eighth grades’ may or not be housed in 
these buildings, but at least the option must be 
given the boards to do this if they see fit. 
These problems therefore must be met by build- 
ings larger and more diversified in character 
than any outside of the great e‘ties. 
become central to a 


also 


may 


They may 
number of surrounding 
junior high schools later on as the cities grow 
and the system develops. 

The same general description will apply to 
each plan. Such differences as 
to the controlling conditions of the 
Manitowoc. At Racine the site is large and 


level whereas at Manitowoc the ground available 


oceur ar due 


site at 


for building is roughly speaking in the form of 
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a crescent descending rapidly either side of the 
curving center line. 
10 feet 


This building area de- 
scends about from northwest to south 


west. 

In both and Manitowoc 
exist, ample in size and convenient in location 
for athletic fields and amphitheaters and have 
An old sand 
pit north of the lunch room is available for a 
small out-of-door theater at Manitowoc. 


Racine low areas 


been reserved for those purposes. 


In each instance a group plan has been 
chosen, not a group plan as usually conceived by 
architects consisting of several more or less de- 
tached units but instead a group plan from 
what may be termed the educators’ point of 


view. 

The first element in the group.to be construct- 
ed is the academic and administrative unit 
planned in each case to be extended in the fu- 
ture. At either end units di 


side or other 
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rectly connected are shown for subsequent erec- 
tion, one unit, the auditorium, to which may be 
added the lunch room later if desired and at 
the other end or side the physical culture unit 
comprising gymnasiums, natatorium and ap- 
purtenances. These again may be sub-divided 
and built at one or at different times. 

Both plans show one story shop units cap- 
able of expansion or interior change to suit fu- 
ture vocational training demands. 

Parking space for automobiles as well as 
covered storage for bicycles is provided in each 
plan. 

Tennis courts, separate playfields for girls 
and large garden spaces are shown as each site 
comprises more than twenty acres. 

The student capacity in each school is esti- 
mated at 1,200 at the beginning and 1,800 when 
complete. No satisfactory estimate of the cost 


(Concluded on Page 87) 
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WHY A SCHOOL BOARD? 

The disturbed relations in activities where 
the elements of authority and compensation 
play a part is finding ample expression in the 
field of school adm/‘nistration. Some odd con 
troversies, undreamed of a few years ago, come 
to the surface here and there. 

While the teachers’ salary question has be- 
come quite common and is met with a reason- 
able degree of speed, in all sections of the 
country, the issue, in some instances, is going 
deeper into the relat'ons between school boards 
and the teaching forces, and is culminating into 
a contest of school board government versus 
teacher government. 

At Eugene, Oregon, the issue has become so 
pronounced that a local school welfare league 
has resorted to full page advertisements in the 
newspapers in discussing the issues. It asks 
the public on the eve of a school election: 
“OQan you have efficiency in your schools with- 
out the discipline, control and author:ty of 9 
school board? Can you expect good schools 1 
the teachers dictate who shall be their superin- 
tendent? Can you expect good schools if the 
teachers dictate what method of supcrvision of 
their work shal! be employed?” 

There can be but one answer to these vital 
and pertinent questions. The final authority 
must be vested in the school board. There can 
be no divided or m'xed authority, nor can the 
teachers be allowed to dictate the policy that 
shall govern the school system. 

The public should be well informed on the 
issue involved here. If the pupil, the real ob- 
jective of the American system of popular edu- 
cation is the object of concern then disciplinary 
powers can only emanate from one recognized 
source. Authority transcends from school board 
to superintendent, from superinténdent to prin- 
cipal, from principal to teacher, and from teach- 
er to pupil. This organic cohesion must be 
maintained if the school machinery is to work 
smoothly, expeditiously and efficiently. 


BUY SCHOOL BONDS. 


A nation that has been addicted to specula- 
tion in mining and oil stocks, in Mexican 
plantation schemes, and every other conceivable 
get-rich-quick enterprise, may well turn its at- 
tention to more substantial investments. 
School bonds deserve consideration. They 
not only ensure a safe return on the investment 
made in them but constitute a vital factor in 
the stability and prosper:ty of the nation. While 
these have gone begging for recognition, money 
has gone into every wild cat scheme that trick 
sters and adventurers have been able to devise. 

True, industrial and government securities 
have offered attractive returns to investors and 
no one would advise ignoring them. But, when 
the choice lies between a hazardous speculation 
and a safe investment the school bonds must 
receive the preference. 
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The general public, including the wage carn- 
er, has come more into the habit of investing in 
stocks and bonds, but it has not reached that 
stage of discrim:nation where it distinguishes 
clearly between the safe and the unsafe. At 
any rate, the mania for speculation is strong 
and militates against the more safe investments. 

Community pride and patriotism should turn 
its attention to the needs of the educational in- 
terests. In the purchase of school bonds self- 
interest can be combined w'th a service to so 
ciety. Good citizenship demands such service. 


EXECUTIVE SCHOOL BOARD SESSIONS. 

Exccutive sessions are never popular with the 
press and the public. Secrecy breeds suspicion. 
The public that pays the shot believes that it 
has the rght to know exactly what transpires 
behind the four walls of a school board session. 

When the school board has a problem in hand 
that cannot w'sely be discussed openly, and re- 
sorts to entrenous conferences the press is apt 
to cry 


‘ 


‘star chamber” methods. The board be- 
comes alarmed and opens its doors. 

The question here arises whether situations 
and conditions may arise in the life of a school 
system that require secret action and disposi 
tion. The answer is decidedly in the affirma- 
t.ve. All questions, for instance, involving the 
moral character of teachers and pupils must be 
dealt with without the light of publicity. In 
fact, publicity on*certain situations apt to arise 
would do untold harm to the morals and morali- 
ty of the pupil constituency. 

Several years ago several immoral! persons had 
found their way into the teaching forces of a 


leading American city. The board conducted 
its investigations publicly. The scandal at- 


tracted national attention and became the gos- 
sip of thousands of pupils. Another city about 
that time met with a similar s‘tuation. Its 
school board w-sely conducted its investigation 
behind closed doors, secured the facts and acted 
promptly in removing the offending characters. 
The press and public remained in ignorance. 

Which is the better method? Warranted 
secrecy or harmful publicity? School boards 
must determine what course should be chosen 
when problems of a delicate nature arise, and if 
wisdom dictates executive sessions then they 
must be adhered to regardless of the criticism 
that may follow. The moral protection of the 
pup:| is paramount. 


SELECTING SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A good sized city in the Northwest looked for 
a superintendent. ‘They found one in the South 
west who “looked good.” The school board was 
about to elect him when someone said: “I 
learned from a man who lives in that town that 
he is a weak sister.” That settled it. The board 
voted for another applicant. 

Soon after a city in the Middle West also con 
sidered the Southwest man. They learned that 
he had been turned down by the Northwest city 
school board, but one member of the board said: 
“Let’s look him up in his own home town.” 

This board member traveled to the home town 
ef the applicant, remained three days, ascer 
tained the standard of the schools, saw the 
proper people as to the superintendent’s reeord 
and standard, and came back with a favorable 
report. 

He had traced down the town gossip about the 
superintendent, and measured the differences 
which had arisen between him and his board 
members, his principals and teachers, and placed 
an accurate estimate upon the record of the man 
and his value as a school administrator. 

Here is an instance where a school board 
was not guided by hearsay and gossip, nor was 
it seared off by those differences that will always 
arise where the superintendent is progressive 


and the school board less so. The board got the 
man it wanted. 

What may be deemed elements of weakness in 
a superintendent by one board may sometimes 
be regarded as elements of strength by another. 
Some superintendents travel too fast to suit one 
body of men and not fast enough to su't an- 
other. 

But, school boards considering the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent should not hesitate to 
look up thoroly the record of the applicant and 
make a proper allowance of the differences that 
have arisen between him and his former con- 
temporaries. Local conditions vary greatly and 
the superintendent who has not been able to do 
his best in one may become a dec: sive success 
in another. 


THE N. E. A. REORGANIZATION. 

For several years ‘t has been apparent that 
while the National Education Association had 
become strong in membership its annual gath- 
erings were in reality not as representative of 
the educational workers of all sections of the 
country. This was due to the fact that these 
gather.ngs were in large part made up of a tran- 
sient membership, and it was this transient 


membership which frequently threatened to con- 


trol the destinies of the organization. 

The annual meetings drew their attendance 
more largely from the section of the country in 
which they happened to be held. . This local or 
sectional membership which frequently consti- 
tuted only a minor.ty of the whole membership 
held the balance of power. The non-attending 
majority thus remained unrepresented in the 
affairs of the organization. 

A plan of organization whereby the delegate 
system comes into play was devised and was 
adopted at the Salt Lake City meeting. It pro- 
vides that all educat.onal bodies thruout the 
country, state and local, may be represented by 
delegates. Also that state school officials are 
entitled to seats in the delegate body. The 
financial support extended to the national body 
is based upon the membership strength of the 
several constituent organizations. 

This plan possesses a twofold merit. It obvi 
ates the control of a transient or sectional mem- 
bership, and at the same time places the organi- 
zat‘on upon a representative basis. All the edu 
cat onal interests of the nation will have a voice 
in the movements, departures and efforts of the 
national body. 

Here it must be assumed that the constituent 
bodies will realize their relation and obligation 
to the national organization, send their delega- 
tions to the .annual meetings, and provide the 
necessary financial support. 

The plan adopted is democratic in spirit and 
practice and will reflect the aspirations of the 
edueational workers towards higher service to 
the nation. 


THE EDUCATOR—CONVENTIONIST. 

The trend of thought governing the greatest 
of all professions is well expressed thru the gath- 
erings of the National Education Association. 
While the great stars in the educational firma- 
ment are arrayed in larger numbers at the 
winter meetings it is also true that the summer 
meetings assume importance because they deter- 
mine the pol'cies of the organization and be- 
cause they cover a wider range of educational 
activity. 

What the summer meetings lack in depth of 
subject matter and big star performances they 
gain in variety, color and the human interest 
phases. They afford a study in the great com- 
posite of educational workers, the manner of 
transmitting the message of the hour, and in 
the receptive calm of a great constituency. A 
fraction at least of the rank and file is there. 
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Here the teachers of America give evidence 
of their progressive tendencies, or the lack of 
them, their conception of a noble calling, and 
incidentally of their forensic powers. The hum- 
blest among them has a chance to be heard. 
They bring to the surface their whims and 
caprices as well as their wit and their wisdom. 
On the whole, they constitute an eager and re- 
sponsive audience, well mannered, modestly 
gowned and genially tempered. 

The variety, color and human interest phase: 


“gain emphasis at the hands of those who coura 


geously mount the platform and those who more 
modestly rise from the floor. Styles of oratory 
yary, color becomes variegated, pith and pathos 
follow each other in rapid succession. The 
pointless orator confronts the pointed speaker, 
the country mouse rivals with her city sister, 
the emotional confronts the hardheaded. 

Then there is the obscure who strives for na 
tional distinction, the popular who is unwisely 
aggressive, and the overzealous who is suddenly 
bumped. It soon becomes apparent that delib- 
eration and discussion have a tendency to 
chasten the reckless and encourage the timid, 
besides bringing an abundance of knowledge and 
information to all. 

Educational conventions are not unlike con 
yentions dealing w:th commercial, economic and 
technical purposes, except perhaps that they are 
less explosive and moré subdued, less pictur- 
esque and more detailed, less oratorical and 
more grammat cal. They afford an opportunity 
to see the American teacher in the composite, to 
form an estimate of the’r ideals and tendencies, 
and stimulate an appreciation of the part they 
play in the progress of a great nation. 


WHO BOSSES THE JANITOR? 

It would hardly seem likely that the ques- 
tion of authority over the school janitor could 
become an issue in school administrative de- 
liberation. Yet, Philadelphia reports a case 
in which it took a school board committee a 
year to determine whether the janitor bosses 
the school, or whether the principal bosses the 
school, including the janitor. 

The janitor was charged with disobedience 
and insolence, and his removal was recommend- 
ed by the principal. The janitor boasted of his 
“political pull,” with the result that the prin- 
cipal resigned, and it was not until the case 
was aired in the press that the obstreperous 
janitor was removed. 

The administrative regulation involved here 
seems so obvious as to eliminate all further dis- 
cussion, but when a leading newspaper deems 
it necessary to devote a half column editorial 
condemnatory of a befogged conception of rela- 
tive authority, certain conciusions must be 
drawn. 


There can be no question that the principal 
is the authoritative head in the immediate 
management of the school, and that teachers, 
pupils and janitors must come under that au- 
thority. The regrettable part is that political] 
influence is not entirely expunged, as it should 
be, from the administration of the schools of 
the country. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS QUESTIONED. 

In commenting on an editorial which ap- 
peared in these columns last month on profes- 
sional ethics as applied to schoolmen, a “Super- 
intendent’s Wife” expresses grave doubt 
“whether honesty and devotion to duty really 
pay.” 

The writer cites an instance where a super- 
intendent has adhered to his contract, declining 
flattering offers from elsewhere and thus making 
& sacrifice to the cause of education, only to 
find himself supplanted at the end of the school 
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term by the aggressive applicant for his posi- 
tion. 

The exact facts attending this particular case 
are not stated, hence the inference that unfair- 
ness and injustice had been practiced cannot be 
disputed. 

It remains, however, that unfair practices are 
not in the end upheld, whether these are en- 
gaged in by school boards or by school superin- 
tendents. The school board that engaged in 
them will sooner or later be discovered by the 
public; the superintendent who gets his job by 
unfair means will ultimately reveal himself as 
an unfair man to the board and his contempo- 
raries. He cannot last and succeed in profes- 
sional life. 

What simple honesty means in the channels 
of commerce and trade, ethical conduct means 
in the professional walks. The dishonest and 
unethical may succeed in one transaction but 
like the porch climber he is nabbed in due course 
of time. Character has its value, and those who 
assert it may suffer a temporary disadvantage, 
but in the end will meet with the recognition 
due them. 


A HAPPY TEACHER. 

To judge from newspaper reports and public 
utterances of leading educators, teachers have 
been unhappy during the past five years. The 
high cost of living has not been offset by ade- 
quate salary increases so that teachers have 
been compelled to be pessimists to see the ho'e 
for lack of a whole doughnut. 

We think that occasionally there is still to be 
found a teacher who does not brood over her 
sad lot, who is not feverishly writing to Wash- 
ington for a civil service appointment, and who 
is not considering a change of jobs with the gum 
chewing telephone operator in the commercia! 
hotel. Just recently a little teacher in a Mid- 
dle West city had the audacity to write the 
editor of her favorite daily, concerning the 
pleasures and rewards of her profession. She 
pointed out the privilege she felt in associating 
with fresh, healthy, innocent little children, of 
evid'ng and helping them in their first steps 
toward knowledge and living, of moulding and 
shaping their characters. She wrote of the re- 
spect with which she is held by the community 
and of the recognition that comes to her purely 
as a teacher. She found satisfaction in know- 
ing that she is a militant exponent of demo- 
cracy as effective in her field as the soldier who 
went to France. And girllike she closed with 
this very human statement: 

“T am given short hours of employment, every 





MR. UEL W. LAMKIN. 
Director of Vocational Education, Federal Board for 


Vocational Education, Washington, Mr. Lamkin 
was appointed in July to succeed Mr. C. A. Prosser, first 
director under the Smith-Hughes Law. 
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Saturday off, a winter and a spring vacation, 
and two long and glorious summer months of 
freedom. I desire nothing better than the con- 
tinued success of my profession.” 

The editor of that paper has the safety of this 
little woman in his charge. For if he breaks the 
editorial seal of secrecy, it is certain the walking 
delegates of all the 106 teachers’ unions will 
seek her and mete out fit punishment. 


LOYALTY IN THE SCHOOL SERVICE. 

Here is an indictment against a school super- 
intendent: “He is hard working, devoted to the 
schools and has some good ideas, but he is timid, 
lacks the ability to delegate work,” and “is dis- 
loyal to his official chiefs.” 

The reference to disloyalty reminds us of a 
chapter in the life of the late Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
who, when he entered upon office as superin- 
tendent of the Saint Louis schools, found that 
several school principals were disloyal to him. 
His first impulse was to dismiss them. Upon 
second thought he concluded to investigate their 
work first and then determine upon a course of 
action later. 

He discovered that they were among the most 
valuable men in the school system and that by 
proper encouragement they could be brought 
even to a higher stage of service. But, they 
were disloyal to the superintendent! At any 
rate, they did not like that official. 

Well, were they loyal to anybody or anything? 
Yes, they were loyal to the school system, loyal 
to their duty, loyal to the school child. That was 
enough. Dr. Harris resolved that personal loy- 
alty was after all a minor issue. He must over- 
look antipathy. The dominant factor was their 
loyalty to the interests of the pupil. 

If the superintendent of schools is loyal to his 
trust it matters less whether he loves his con- 
temporaries or they love him. In the end he 
must be measured by the results he achieves and 
not by his efforts to display loyalty to those 
above or about him. 


In the relations between the several school 
administrative factors there should be courtesy 
and friendliness. Loyalty is a fine thing, but 
mere personal loyalty at the expense of the true 
interests of the schools, must be discouraged. 


When Nicholas Murray Butler failed of a 
Presidential nomination the country intimated 
that for the present at least it wanted no more 
schoolmasters in the executive chair. 
of the editor is on. 
feel chesty. 


The era 
Well, we’re beginning to 


Objectign was made to the steam roller meth- 
ods employed at the N. E. A. business meet:ng. 
The objectors had successfully employed that 
huge apparatus in former years. It is always 
wrong when the other fellow operates the darned 
thing. 


Educational conventions may lack in the vim 
and vigor of political conventions but when it 
comes to resolutions they dodge less and cover 
more. That’s because they enjoy an intimate 
acquaintance with Noah Webster. The other 
knows Daniel better. 


The L:ttle schoolmarm who wants to annihilate 
all school boards in the world is thankful that 
there is another school board in the next town. 
The second school board helps her to break her 
contract with the first. 


The National Education Association elected 
Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, Calif., for its 
President. That ought to pacify the ruffled 
Pacific Coast for the defeat of Senator Hiram 
Johnson. Hunter is California’s biggest pro- 
gressive. 














QUESTION OF TEACHER ETHICS. 

The Michigan State Teachers’ Association has 
before it a tentative draft of a code of ethics 
which reads as follows: 

1. A teacher should actively affiliate with 
professional organizations and should become 
acquainted with the proceedings of the state as- 
sociations. 

2. A clear understanding of the law of con- 
tracts is incumbent upon a teacher. Since a 
teacher should scrupulously keep whatever 
agreement is made, he should refuse to sign a 
contract unjust and humiliating in form. 

3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign 
a yearly contract to teach for a wage that is 
not sufficient to cover living expenses for twelve 
months. 

4. It is unprofessional for a teacher to re- 
sign during the period for which engaged. He 
may ask to be released, by giving notice of not 
less than two weeks, but must in case of refusal 
bide by his contract. 

5. It is unprofessional.for a teacher to un- 
derbid a rival in order to secure a position. 

6. It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor 
pupils of his own classes for remuneration ex- 
cept by special permission of the school authori- 
ties. 

7. It is unprofessional to call in or allow the 

use of a substitute except for serous illness or 
for other grave reasons. 
. 8. Since teachers are rightly regarded as ex- 
amples to ‘pupils, a teacher should so conduct 
himself that no just reproach may be brought 
against him. Where liberty of conscience is not 
concerned, he should stand ready to make per- 
sonal sacrifice, because of the prejudices of his 
community. 

9. It is unprofessional for a superintendent or 
other school officer to offer a position to a teach- 
er without first determining the willingness of 
the teacher’s employer to grant a release. 

10. It is not commendable for a superin- 
tendent or other school officer to visit, with a 
view to employment, a candidate at work, with- 
out the permission of h’s or her superintendent. 

11. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 
to refuse to aid a successful teacher to secure 
worthy promotion within h’s own or another 
school system. 

12. It is unprofessional for teachers to criti- 
cize co-laborers and predecessors, as such pro- 
cedure tends to weaken the confidence in which 
the work of our profession is held by the com- 
munity. 

13. Teachers should be ready at all times to 
assist one another by giving information, coun- 
sel, and advice, and by such services and acts 
as teachers can perform without detriment to 
themselves or their work. Such reasonable serv- 
ice should be regarded as a professional duty for 
which remuneration beyond actual 
should not be accepted. 

THE “DOVER PLAN” FOR AN ELEMEN- 


TARY AND HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
1920-1921. 


W. B. Thornburgh, Supt. of Schools, Dover, Del. 

This plan is adapted to the “six-three-three” 
school system, in which the first six grades con- 
stitute the’ elementary grades and the next six 
grades constitute the junior-senior high school. 

This plan attempts to provide for three 
groups of children found in every school sys- 


expenses 
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tem; namely, (1) the accelerated group, (2) the 
normal group, and (3) the retarded group. 

In recent years stress has been laid on taking 
special care of the retarded group which con- 
stitutes about 2 per cent of the children in the 
elementary grades. Since most of our leaders 
come from the more brilliant pupils, it seems to 
be the part of wisdom to make special provision 
also for th's group in our schools. 

The “opportun:ty room” provides for about 
fifteen retarded children. The fifteen represent- 
ing the greatest degree of retardation (on the 
basis of mentality tests) will be placed in the 
opportunity room. This room will be taught by 
a teacher especially adapted and prepared for 
this type of children. 

About 30 per cent of those children who are 
capable and willing to carry a heavier load will 
be permitted to go into the rapid (express) 
classes indicated on the chart by capital let- 
ters. Continuous proof of a child’s ability to 
carry this heavier load constitutes his only pass- 




































































Organization of Classes in Dover, Delaware 
THE DOVER PLAN 
Aue Age 
17 SEITIOR YEAR 15 
16 llth Year Ge 14 
(EXPRESS) 
15 10th Year 
Fe 13 
(EXPRESS ) 
14 9th Year 
E. 12 
13 8th Year (EXPRESS ) 
12 7th Year De 11 
(EXPRESS 
11 6th Grade 
Ce 10 
g (EXPRESS 
10 9 5th Grade 
m 
Be G 
9 = 4th Grade (EXPRESS ) 
- Ae 8 
8 te 3rd Grade (EXPRESS ) 
§ 
i” 2nd Grade 7 
6 lst Grade ” 
5 Kindergarten f 











port ent.tling him 
(express) class. 


to continue with the rapid 
His failure to do the required 
work will require that he be adjusted across the 
line with the normal group. Likewise, a child 
in the normal group may prove his ability and 
willingness, and be adjusted across the line with 
the rapid (express) group of children. These 
remarks apply to the elementary grades only,— 
making that part of the plan flextble, 
Twenty-four credits are required for gradua- 
The 
normal group can make the twenty-four credits 
in six years; the rapid group can make the 


tion from the junior-sentor high school. 


twenty-four credits in five years, thus gaining 
one year in finishing the high school. 
Promotions in the grades are by classes : pro- 
The 
normal group of the high school carries four 
major subjects; 


motions in high school, by subjects. 
the rapid group may carry five 
major subjects during a semester or thruout the 
year. 

We shall hold for a standard of attainment 
in penmansh'p, art, music, spelling, and hygiene 
and sanitation during the junior period of the 
high school. After reach'ng the standard in 


(Concluded on Page 59) 
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SCHOOL BOARD VERSUS TEACHER 
GOVERNMENT. 


In some sections of the country the present 
industrial and social unrest has penetrated the 
school field and eaused decided differences of 
opinion between the school author ties and the 
teaching forces. 

At Eugene, Oregon, an interesting contest of 
this character has come to the surface. The go- 
called Publie School Welfare League, repre- 
senting the people, has taken a decided stand 
against the teachers, ard comes out in full page 
advertisements in defense of the school board 
and the superintendent. In bold faced type it 
declares that the success of the teacher’s cause 
would mean “a blow at Americanism” and a de- 
fense of “falsehood and revenge.” 


The 


advert sements 


are replete with terse 
sentences. Here are some of them: 
Why a School Board? 

Do we want a school board, or do we want 


teacher control? 

If we want a school board we must uphold it. 

If you do not uphold it you cannot expect 
representative citizens to undertake this duty, 
and school affairs will be administered by self- 
seekers and representatives of special interests. 

A board without the tax- 
payers means unsupported schools, without ade- 
quate funds, and without careful, economical 
and business like adm/‘nistration. 


the confidence of 


This is a matter of business and not of senti- 
ment 

The vital prince ple of representative govern- 
ment as applied to our schools is attacked. 

Do you believe in representative government 
and constituted authority for the government of 
our country and the government of our schools? 


Do you want salaries fixed by those who are 
to draw them ? 


The teachers have been dissatisfied with the 
salary adjustment and the system of supervi- 
sion. They have asked for the retirement of 
Superintendent Rutherford. 


A SCHOOL BOARD IN DISGRACE. 

Nine members of the Chicago Board of Educa: 
tion came under sentence of a court on June 22nd 
in a manner both startling and deplorable. 
Money fines and jail sentences were inflicted to- 
gether with a scathing indictment of the 
offenders. 

The action followed the litigation growing out 
of the determination of the board to deprive Dr. 
Charles E. Chadsey of the superintendency of 
the schools. The court held last November that 
Dr. Chadsey had been legally elected. The board, 
however, ousted him and elected Peter A. Morten- 
son instead. Contempt proceedings followed. 

Those found guilty of contempt and_ the 
sentences imposed are: 

William A. Bither, attorney for the board; five 
days in jail and $500 fine. 

Albert H. Severinghaus, vice-president of the 
board; three days in jail and $300 fine. 

George B. Arnold, two days in jail and $300 
fine. 

Hart Hanson, three days in jail, $300 fine. 

Mrs. Frances E. Thornton, $750 fine. 

Dr. Sadie Bay Adair, $750 fine. 

Mrs. Lulu Snodgrass, $500 fine. 

Dr. George B. Klarkowski, one day in jail and 
$300 fine. 

James Rezny, one day in jail and $300 fine. 

James E. Croarkin, one day in jail and $300 
fine. 

Besides Mr. Mortenson, his secretary, Mrs. Elsa 
Z. Brinsley; Ralph W. Condee, an assistant attor- 
ney; Chief of Detectives Mooney, and Detective 


(Concluded on Page 63) 
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SEMI-PERMANENT SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The report England that the 
Warwickshire Education Committee is conten:- 
plating the erect.on of a schoolhouse which is 
to be committee 
terms it—and is to cost considerably less than 
a permanent building. The committee is to ex- 
pend $20,000 instead $50,000 which is the 
cost estimated for a permanent building of the 
same size. It is to last 25 years. 

In the city of Minneapolis Mr. George F. 
Womrath and his associates in the school board 
office have developed a type of semi-permanent 


comes from 


“semi-temporary’—as_ the 


sectional schoolhouse which is in every respect, 
except fire-proofing, equal to a permanent build- 
ing. It has hot-water heating and unit-ventila- 
tion, water supply, automatic temperature and 
humidity control, two toilets for each classroom, 
ete. It can be expanded from a nucleus of one 
or two rooms to twenty rooms and may include 
a gymnasium-auditorium. The 
portable 

The semi-permanent 


building is 
and will easily stand 25 years. 

schoolhouse is well 
worth considering from the standpoints of edu- 
cational service and economy. One of the most 
baffling problems of the present time is the 
adaptation of old schoolhouses to new types of 
educational activity. The old-time classroom is 
far too large for modern classes of thirty to 
forty to be well lighted. It is 
wasteful for heating and ventilation and expen- 


comfortable or 


sive to maintain in good repair. The shops of 
the older buildings are invariably bad. The 
real point is that the inflexible schoolhouse of 
the past generaton does not fit the 
day needs and will grow worse 


present- 
as time 
that with 
“modern” building of to- 
day will be well adapted to conditions in twen- 
With the 


courses and the 


goes On. 
There is reason to believe, however, 
eareful planning the 
ty years from now. amplification of 
the study development of 
activities there has also come the re- 
quired adaptat'on of the schoolhouse. Thus, 
within the past two decades school architec 
ture has not only met the needs of a revised 
and enlarged plan of schoolroom work but has 


school 


made a large contribution of its own in the di- 
rection of facilitating the efforts of the schools. 

It is not likely that the 
operations in the 


changes in school 
next decade will be as radical 
as they have in the past, or that school architec- 
ture of the future 
extreme modification. 
economies will constantly be 
must also be 


will be subject to the same 
Certain refinements and 
applied, but it 
assumed that the socalled modern 
schoolhouse has reached a stage of perfection 
that eliminates decided departure from pres- 
ent standards. 

The suggestion of the semi-permanent 
number of times 
but has not rece'ved any serious attention in 
the United States because it has been over- 
shadowed by other 
school buildings. 


schoolhouse has been made a 


movements for perfecting 
Money has been too plentiful 
and too easily obtained to cause school boards 
to look for temporary means of housing outside 
of “barracks”. There has been a very well 
founded demand for fireproofing, and 
proofing for dignified and artistic 


panic 
design and 
All these 


things have meant better and more lasting ma- 


better workmanship in schoolhouses. 
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terials and consequently more permanent build- 


ings of the rigid, formal type. 


past fifteen years at least the 


During the 
wooden school- 
house has become practically unknown and the 
structures erected in urban surroundings have 
been of the kind which will be structurally 
serviceable in a hundred years hence. Since 
1916 the costs have been soaring. The experi- 
ence of a city lke Cleveland which now pays 
$14,000 per classroom where the school board 
paid $6,000 in 1914, is not unusual. 


The “semi-permanent” school building ap- 


$1 


pears to be one possible solution of the prob- 
lem—provided it can be made safe, sanitary and 
esthetically satisfactory as well as education- 
ally adequate. While school boards here and 
there may be willing to adopt semi-permanent 
schoolhouses, it is doubtful whether the general 
public will do so. They are after all only a 
make-shift to tide over a period of high costs 
and sudden increases in population. People 
will accept a portable for a time but they will 
ultimately clamor for a “real” schoolhouse, of 
high grade materials and permanent construc- 
tion. 


THE PURCHASE OF PAINT 


In line with its general policy of standardizing 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
school buildings, the Indianapolis Board of 
School Commissioners has recently adopted 
standard requirements for the paints and paint 
supplies used by the School Department. 

These requirements are a decided advance in 
the purchase of school materials in that they 
reflect the best standard specifications. The re- 
quirements were drawn up by Mr. L. A, Snider, 
building advisor to the board of commissioners, 
at the suggestion of Mr. George C. Hitt, busi- 
ness director of the schools. The specifications 
are reproduced below because of their general 
suggestiveness for school boards who are at this 
time of the year purchasing paint supplies. 
Specifications for Paint Supplies, Board of 

School Commissioners of the City of 
Indianapolis. 


White Lead. 

White Lead shall be equal to that sold under 
the name of “Dutch Boy”, “Eagle”, or “Car- 
ter’s’”, and shall be in one hundred pound kegs. 
White and Tinted Mixed Paints for Outside Use. 

This paint shall be a mixture of pigment 64%; 
liquid 36%, with the necessary tinting colors. 

Pigment: White Lead 45%; Zine Oxide 35%; 
balance silica, aluminum silicate, magnesium 
silicate, or a mixture thereof. 

Liquid: Raw linseed oil of quality specified 
under the heading—‘“Linseed Oil’—85%; _ bal- 
ance combined drier, turpentine, volatile min- 
eral spirits, or a mixture thereof. 

Requirements: Paint shall weigh not less 
than fifteen (15) pounds per gallon, and shall 
dry within eighteen hours to a full oilgloss. 

Interior Wall Paint. 

This paint shall be a mixture of pigment- 
60%, liquid 40%, with the necessary tinting 
colors. 

Pigment: Lithopone 90%, Zine Oxide, 10%. 

Liquid: Treated drying oil, not less than 
60%, hard varnish resins not more than 5%, 
balance equal parts of turpentine and volatile 
mineral spirits. 

Requirements:  Untinted paint shall be a 
clear, permanent white, and not turn yellow or 
unduly discolor when excluded from light. Shall 
dry within twenty-four hours to a glossy film that 
will remain elastic. Paint shall weigh not less 
than fourteen pounds to the gallon. 

Lithophone. 

This pigment as used in the interior paint 
shall be of the following specifications: Zinc 
sulphide, minimum 26%, Zine oxide, Zno maxi- 
mum 1.75%, water soluble salts, maximum 
0.75%; moisture at 110 degrees C., maximum 
0.50% ; balance to make up 100%, to be of Bar- 
ium Sulphate. 

The above shall be of satisfactory whiteness, 
opacity, body, covering power, and in its resist- 
ance to darkening, it shall be of such fineness 
that at least 95% will pass thru a 350 mesh 
screen. 

Dry Zinc Oxide. 

The zinc oxide used in outside or inside 
shall meet the following specifications: 

American process: Shall be of such fineness 
that 98% will pass thru a 350 mesh screen, and 
shall consist of not less than 98% zine oxide; 
moisture at 110 degrees C. from zero to .4 per 
cent; SO2 from zero to 0.2%. 

French process: Shall be of such fineness that 
98% will pass thru a 350 mesh screen, and con- 
sist of zinc oxide not less than 99%; sulphur in 
any form, not more than 0.1 per cent. 

Raw Linseed Oil. 

Shall be absolutely pure, well-settled oil of best 
quality, perfectly clear at a temperature of 60 
degrees F., show a loss of not over 0.2% when 


paints 


heated to 100 degrees C., and conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


Maxi- Mini- 

mum. mum, 
Specific gravity at 15.5°/15.5°C. 0.936 0.932 
Or Specific Gravity at 25°/25°C. 0.931 0.927 
AG BEEP 6c tadsxiassceue 6.0 wees 
Saponification Number ........ 195.0 189.0 
Unsaponifiable matter—per cent 1.50 ionn 
Refractive index at 25° C..... 1.4805 1.4790 


Iodine number (Hanus)....... eea>. Bee 


Tinting Ocher. 

Pigment: Shall be first quality ocher free 
from lead chromate, or foreign coloring matter, 
and shall contain 20% of iron oxide, Fe203, bal- 
ance of silica and natural silicious earths and 
contain, of calcium compounds not more than 
5%, expressed as CaO. Ground in linseed oil— 
in proportion of 70% pigment, 30% oil. 

Requirements: The color, tone, shade and col- 
oring power shall satisfactorily match approved 
sample submitted as directed, and be finely 
ground and free from grit, and other deleterious 
matter. 

Lamp Black in Oil. 

The pigment shall be perfectly calcined, pro- 
cured from oils and contain not more than 1% 
of ash, and shall be ground in pure linseed oil. 
No Barites or other pigment shall be added, 30% 
pigment, 70% oil. 

Burnt Umber in Oil. 

The pigment shall be first quality and contain 
not more than 5% of calcium compounds, ex- 
pressed as CaO, and shall be ground in pure lin- 
seed oil. No Barites or other pigment shall be 
added. Color, tone, shade and tinting power 
shall satisfactorily match approved sample as di- 
rected, and be finely ground and free from grit 
and other deleterious matter. 55% pigment, 
45% oil. 

Raw Sienna in Oil, 

The pigment shall be first quality and contain 
not more than 5% of calcium compounds, ex- 
pressed as CaO, and shall be ground in pure lin- 
seed oil. No Barites or other pigment shall be 
added. Color, tone, shade and tinting power 
shall satisfactorily match approved sample as di- 
rected, and be finely ground and free from grit 
and other deleterious: matter. 60% pigment, 
40% oil. 

Burnt Sienna in Oil. 

Specifications same as for Raw Sienna in oil. 


Turpentine. 

Shall be pure gum spirits of tuspeesins, or tur- 
pentine obtained by distillation, or by extraction 
with volatile solvents from pine wood. Shall be 
water white, free from all foreign substances and 
conform to the following requirements: 


Mini Max!i- 

mum. mum, 
Specific gravity at 15.5°C...... 0.862 0.872 
Refractive index at 15.5°C..... 1.468 1.478 
Initial boiling point—degrees C..150 160 
90% distilled at or below °C..170 
Polymerization Residue—pct.... Sixa 2 
Refractive index of residue at 

16.6°C. ..cccocsndetececaneenee 1.5 
Turpentine—Japan. 


The turpentine drier must be of good quality, 
free from benzine, mineral oils and resin, and 
when thoroughly mixed with equal parts by 
weight of turpentine, it must dry hard and tough 
at 100 degrees F. on glass in a vertical position 
in not more than 30 minutes. This mixture 
should maintain a clear solution of standing at 
ordinary temperature for one hour. 

When thoroughly mixed at ordinary tempera- 
ture with 95% by weight of pure linseed oil, no 

(Continued on Page 67) 




















TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


1) NOR 
SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS GET BIG 
PAY INCREASE. 


Raises in teachers’ salaries amounting to ap- 
proximately $850,000 have been agreed upon by 
the San Francisco Board of Education recently. 

The scale of increases is in proportion to that 
received by teachers at the present time, rather 
than a flat increase such as was aropted last 
year. The present salaries with the proposed 
increases are as follows: 








HUMANA 











Present Proposed 


Elementary Schools. Salary. Salary. 
Kindergartens and Minimum $ 960 $1,400 
second, third, 
fourth grades.......Maximum 1,476 1,900 
fifth and sixth Minimum 1,200 1,450 
ie dived 00's 0 6 Maximum 1,512 1,950 
first, seventh and Minimum 1,200 1,500 
eighth grades ...... Maximum —_ 1,536 2,000 
High schoo] .......... Minimum 1,380 1,750 
Assistants ............ 2,040 2,250 


The minimum and maximum salaries in the 
elementary schools are based on the number of 
years of experience, the maximum to be reached 
after eight years of experience. A schedule for 
other branches of the service will be prepared. 
It is noticeable that the highest increases are 
for the work in the lowest grades, where the 
teachers have to serve several years before their 
salaries increase to anything like a living wage. 
Owing to’ the fact that fewer teachers are apply- 
ing for examinations and fewer persons are en- 
tering the Normal Schools and other schools of 
training for the teaching profession, it is taken 
as a sign that teachers will continue to decrease 
in numbers rather than increase. 

The board made the following statement: 

“Careful consideration has been given all 
phases of this new schedule. The interest of the 
tax payers and of the teachers, and the difficul- 
ties confronting the supervisors in preparing the 
annual budget, have been seriously weighed. 
However, the interests of the children are su- 
preme and have been our sole guide in the prep- 
aration of this salary schedule.” 


SOUTH BEND SALARY SCHEDULE. 


The school board of South Bend, Ind., has 
adopted a salary schedule which takes into ac- 
count scholarship and professional training, suc- 
cessful experience, and greater efficiency of the 
teaching corps. 

It is provided that after the reappointment of 
teachers now in the service, and the employment 
of new teachers, the teaching staff shall be 
grouped into classes as follows: 

Group one. Teachers who do not possess two 
years of professional training, or who are not 
normal graduates of schools maintaining two-year 
courses. 

Group two. Teachers who are graduates of a 
standard normal school maintaining a two-year 
course of study and those who possess the equiva- 
lent of the same. Teachers of several years of 
successful experience who were in the system 
previous to the close of the year 1920, and who 
possess special merit and ability, may be ad- 
vanced from Class one to Class two when they 
reach the maximum of the former. 

Group three. Teachers who possess three years 
of educational training and who have had one 
year of successful teaching experience. 

Group four. High school teachers who are 
graduates of a college or university recognized 
by the North Central Association, and who have 
had two years of successful experience. 

The salaries for each group are: 

Teachers in group one will be given a minimum 
of $800, with annual increases of $100 up to a 
maximum of $1,600; teachers in group two will 
be given a minimum of $1,000, with increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $1,800; teachers in 
group three will be given a minimum of $1,200, 
with annual increases of $100 up to a maximum 
of $2,000, and teachers of group four will be given 
a minimum of $1,500, with annual increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $2,400. 

In addition to the advance for experience on 
the basis of efficiency, $50 will be added to the 
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yearly salary for completion of five semester 
hours of work in a standard educational institu- 
tion. Approval of the school must be obtained 
from the superintendent before credit will be 
given. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Substitute teachers in the elementary schools 
of Lynn, Mass., have been given an increase in 
salary to the extent of $1,500 per year, or an 
average increase of about $5 per week. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Hines of Indiana has fixed a wage scale for high 
school teachers, which varies from $6.50 for 
teachers to $9 a day for superintendents of town 
schools. 

At a meeting of the grade school board of 
Jerseyville, Ill., an increase of $50 per year was 
given all teachers who were reemployed for the 
term of 1920-21. This is in addition to an in- 
crease granted a short time ago. 

The board of education of Oconto, Wis., has 
adopted a minimum salary of $100 per month for 
grade teachers. A bonus of $50 will be paid ar, 
the end of the year to all who attend a summer 
session for a period of six weeks or more. 

Teachers in the white high schools in Norfolk 
County, Va., will receive salaries ranging from 
$80 to $120 per month; white elementary teach- 
ers from $70 to $100, and colored teachers from 
$40 to $65. The total increase in salaries will 
amount to $30,000. 

The payroll of the Asheville, N. C., teachers 
amounts to $15,000 a month under the present 
scale, but there will be an increase of 20 per cent 
in the fall. 

Gloucester, Mass., teachers were given a flat 
increase in salary of $100 which includes a $50 
increase previously promised. 

Teachers in the Clarksville, Ind., schools have 
received an increase in salary. Those who re- 
ceived $70 will receive $90, those who received 
$90 will be paid $105, and the superintendent’s 
salary has been increased from $110 to $120. 

The board of education at Bucyrus, O., has 
raised grade teachers’ salaries to a minimum of 
$1,000, and high school teachers from $1,200 to 
$1,500. 

As a result of the action of the Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, Commission, at Louisville, 
Ky., in fixing the school tax levy at 50 cents for 
the coming year in all but five school districts, 
teachers in county schools will receive subtantial 
salary increases. The maximum for county 
teachers next year will be $120 and the minimum 
will be $75, against $82.50 maximum and $55 
minimum last term. 

Increases ranging from $10 to $20 a month 
have been given teachers in Clarksville, Ind., by 
the school board of that suburb. Those who 
received $70 a month will receive $90, and those 
who were getting $90 will get $105. 

Salaries of instructors at the University of 
Kentucky at Lexington are being materially in- 
creased for the coming year, according to state- 
ment of Dr. Frank L. McVey, president. Com- 
petent instructors cannot be obtained unless 
better salaries are paid, Dr. McVey told the 
Board of Trustees. 

Jersey City, N. J. In connection with the giv- 
ing of salary increases to the teachers, the board 
has increased the salaries of four of the super- 
visory heads. Supt. Henry Snyder’s salary has 
been raised to $10,500, and the salaries of three 
principals have been raised from $6,000 to $7,000. 

Shelbyville, Ind. The board has given in- 
creases of fifty per cent to elementary teachers 
and forty per cent to high school teachers. Auto- 
matic increases are provided each year until the 
maximum is reached. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

Teachers in Class One will be given a mini- 
mum of $900, with annual increases of $75 until 
a maximum of $1,350 is reached. Teachers in 
Class Two will be given a minimum of $1,000, 
with increases of $75 until a maximum of $1,450 
is reached. Teachers in Class III will be given 
a minimum of $1,125, with increases of $75 until 
a maximum of $2,000 is reached. Teachers of 
Class Four will be given a minimum of $1,215, 
with increases of $100 until a maximum of $2,000 
is reached. 

Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a revised salary schedule providing for 
average increases of 25 per cent over the salaries 
paid Jast year. 

Teachers in the elementary grades and kinder- 
garten without experience will be paid $1,100 to 
$1,250; teachers with one year of experience, 
$1,300; those with two years’ experience, $1,350; 
those with three years’ experience, $1,400; those 
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Schools and School Districts. 


Where it appears from the records of the 
county board of public instruction that a petition 
was filed in due form for the creation of a speciaj 
tax school district, that trustees were elected 
and a special tax levied, and that continuously 
thereafter for several years without question, the 
district was recognized, the legality or tne organ. 
ization or existence of such district cannot be 
collaterally questioned, even tho records do not 
show affirmatively full compliance with the law 
in the establishment thereof. Gaulden yy, 
Bellotte, 83 So. 866, Fla. 

Where there has been a bona fide attempt, 
based on a valid petition, to create a special tax 
school district, followed by the exercise of the 
functions of such district, the legality thereof 
cannot be questioned, except by the state in a 
direct proceeding.—Gaulden v. Bellotte, 83 So. 
866, Fla, 

A special tax school district cannot be over- 
lapped, altered, or amended by the establishment 
of another district—Gaulden v. Bellotte, 83 So. 
866, Fla. 

The South Dakota laws of 1913, c. 194, did not 
apply to independent school districts, and did 
not authorize a consolidation of an independent 
school district with a common school district.-— 
Isaacson v. Parker, 176 N. W. 653, S. D. 

A county commissioner is not disqualified from 
acting on an appeal from an order of the county 
superintendent, changing the boundaries of 
school districts, by reason of the fact that the 
commissioner owns property affected by the 
change of boundaries.—-State v. Board of County 
Commissioners of Edwards County, 188 P. 221, 
Kans. 

An appeal from an order of the county super- 
intendent changing the boundaries of schoo! dis- 
tricts is not disposed of by the action of two of 
the board of county commissioners, where one of 
them votes to sustain the appeal and the other 
against it.—State v. Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Edwards County, 188 P. 221, Kans. 

An appeal from an order of the county super- 
intendent, changing the boundaries of school 
districts, must be heard by the board of county 
commissioners, and if the appeal is not deter- 
mined at their first regular meeting after it is 
filed, it may be determined at a subsequent meet- 
ing on proper notice.—State v. Board of County 
Commissioners of Edwards County, 188 P. 221, 
Kans. 

School District Government. 


In a proceeding to determine title to office of 
county superintendent of schools for which office 
the North Dakota complete laws of 1913, 4 1122, 
makes the holding of a second grade professional 
certificate a requisite, the claim that the certi 
ficate was not legally issued involves a collateral 
attack thereon, since power is in superintendent 
of public instruction, under sections 1374, 1375, 
to determine qualifications for certificate, and to 
revoke it, if wrongfully issued.—Wendt v. Waller, 
176 N. W. 930, N. D. 

Under the Mississippi code of 1906, © 4525 
(Hemingway's code, § 7345), the trustees of 
separate school districts have the absolute con- 
trol and management of the superintendent 
elected by them and have the right to prescribe 
his duties, fix his term of office and the amount 
of his salary, and in what manner it shall be 
paid.—Ladner v. Talbert, 83 So. 748, Miss. 

In view of the Mississippi code of 1906, 4 4525 
(Hemingway's code, | 7348), the only employes of 
a separate school district that are in any wise 
brought under control or supervision of the 
county superintendent of education are teachers 
and principals, and hence the superintendent of 
a separate school district, librarian, janitor, or 
other employe, need not hold a teacher’s license, 
and they do not need any order from the county 
superintendent in order to be entitled to their 
compensation.—Ladner v. Talbert, 83 So. 748, 
Miss. 

School District Property. 


The exercise of the discretion given the board 
of directors of school district, under the Iowa 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Bryn Mawr College Girls in Training for May Day Fete 


“The first requirement of education is a good animal” 
—So once said a sage philosopher. 


Physical exercise, recreation, and play tend to make that good animal. 


Folk dancing is an ideal medium for bodily expression and a wholesome form 
of recreation, because it embodies all the principles of physical movement. The old 
stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by mimetic exercises, which add thought, 
play, pantomime, and the charm of music to bodily development. The folk dance 
is now accepted everywhere as one of the best forms of physical education for grow- 


ing boys and girls and for adults. 

The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that can bring you cor- 
rect, vigorous music for your folk dancing, calisthenics, drills, 
games, and marches. 

Over one hundred European and American folk dances 
may be had on Victor Records, supervised by Elizabeth 
Burchenal and Cecil J. Sharp, the foremost authorities of 
America and England upon this subject. 

The Victor is supreme in this field as in others. Procure a 
copy of the new revised edition of our free booklet, “A Graded 
List of Victor Records ba Children 


in Home and School.” 


For further information consult 


SM) any Victor dealer or write to 
\ t , 
Pd 


a 
Oo ee 





Educational Department 


j=: Be 2 Dd Victrola XXV 
> : : especiall ufactured 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. for School use 
Camd N ja tepesanty oh gakeuies Mane 
am en, . j. years’ experience has proved it is 


the instrument best adapted to all- 
round school use. 


When the Victrola is not in use, 

This trademark and the trademarked word the horn can be placed under the 

“Victrola” identify all our products. “Look instrument safe and secure from 

under the lid! Look on the label! deneer. and the oepent p.- | 
t t 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. euiasusin cas i Eee 


: J promiscuous use by irresponsible 
Camden, New Jersey REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. people. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 
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The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 











most 








B-11% S—uUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 





B-26—Closet 


BANGOR, PA. 








(Concluded from Page 52) 

code, { 2773, to select a site for a school build- 
ing, is reviewable only on appeal to the county 
superintendent of schools and then to the super- 
absence of some showing that it has clearly ex- 
ceeded its statute jurisdiction and authority, the 
courts will not attempt to control its action by 
injunction, or otherwise.—Munn v. Independent 
School Dist. of Jefferson, 176 N. W. 811, Ia. 

In an action by materialman upon a bond given 
by a contractor building schoolhouses pursuant 
to Deering’s general laws of 1915, it is held that 
claims constituting the subject of the action 
were not filed within 90 days after the com 
pletion of the contract; the time of completion 
being the date the buildings were turned over to 
the board of trustees and accepted as finished, 
tho the contractor was required 60 days later to 
replace certain temporary fixtures. — Fox-Wood- 
sum Lumber Co. v. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, 188 P. 70, Cal. App. 

Vernon’s annotated civil supplement of 1918, 
art. 5623a, passed by the thirty-fourth legislature 
(Texas laws of 1915, c. 143) and expressly made 
a part of the revised statutes tit. 86, c. 2, relat- 
ing to liens, does not relate to a bond given 
under article 6394f, passed by the thirty-third 
legislature (laws of 1913, c. 99) Vernon’s Sayles’ 
annotated civil statutes of 1914, art. 6394f), re- 
quiring public school contractors to give bond, 
and herice a bond given by a building contractor 
under the latter section to secure the perform- 
ance of a contract to erect a schoolhouse cannot 
be employed as a basis for recovery by a ma- 
terialman under article 5623a.—Cooper v. H. H. 
Hardin & Co., 219 S. W. 550, Tex. App. 

Where a city board of education permitted a 
community center to use a school gymnasium 
and apparatus for community use, the board was 
liable to a boy, not a school child, who was in- 
jured by a defective springboard, which defect 
had been called to the attention of the principal 
of the school, who acted as director at such 
times; the boy being an invitee, and not a mere 
licensee.—Kelly v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 180 N. Y. S. 796, 798, N. Y. Sup. 

Where M., to whom officers of the defendant 
school district gave a stee] tank in the basement 
of a school] building, had the tank removed from 


the basement on Friday, but placed it near the 
school building, and the plaintiff on Monday 
following. while he and other school boys were 
playing upon and rolling tank, either fell or was 


pushed from the tank and injured, the school 
district is liable; Washington laws of 1917, p. 
332, exonerating school districts from liability 


for an accident which occurs upon any athletic 
apparatus or manual training equipment not ap- 


plying.—Stovall v. Toppenish School Dist. No. 
49, 188 P. 12, Wash. 
Where the officers of a defendant school dis- 


trict gave M., a steel tank in the basement of a 
school building in consideration that he remove 
it from the school premises, but tank, tho re- 
moved from the basement on Friday, was still on 
the school grounds the following Monday, when 
the plaintiff, while he and other boys were play- 
ing upon and rolling tank, fell from the tank and 
was injured, the school district cannot escape 
liability on the ground that it did not have suffi- 
cient notice.—Stovall v. Toppenish School Dist. 
No. 49, 188 P. 12, Wash. 
School District Taxation. 

Under the Oklahoma acts of Congress of July 
30, 1886, § 4 (U. S. complete statutes, 4 3483), a 
school district of a territory cannot become in- 
debted in any manner or for any purpose to any 
amount which in the aggregate, including exist 
ing indebtedness, exceeds four per centum of the 
value of the taxable property within such school 
district, to be ascertained by the last assessment 
for territorial and county taxes previous to the 


incurring of such indebtedness.—Van Arsdale 
Osborne Brokerage Co. v. School Dist. No. 16, 
Comanche County, 188 P. 333, Okla. 


The provision of Kirby’s Digest of Arkansas, 
1498, that the names of those members of the 
county court voting in the affirmative and of 
those voting in the negative on all propositions 
to levy a tax, etc., shall be entered on the record 
is mandatory, and applied to levy of school taxes 
Blakemore v. Brown, 219 S. W. 311, Ark. 
Where the record of the county court recited 
that a quorum of the justices was present, nam- 
ing them, further recital of a levy of school taxes, 
in which all the justices concurred, was a suffi- 
cient compliance with Kirby’s Digest, § 1498, re- 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “‘law of compensation”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 
















They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy” 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 







Easton, Penna. 





quiring the names of those members voting on 
propositions to levy taxes, etc., to be entered on 
record; for the word “concurred” necessarily im 


plied consent evidenced in some overt way, and 
not a mere silent acquiscence or submission, so 
that the word “vote” would not carry with it any 
stronger implication of some affirmative act (cit 
ing words and phrases) concur 
Brown, 219 S. W. 311, Ark. 
Where a levy for school 
amount voted, the levy is 
Brown, 219 S. W. 311, Ark. 
A purported consolidation of independent and 
common school districts under the South Dakota 
laws of 1913, c. 194, was neither a de jure nora 
de facto corporation, and hence the remedy by 
quo warranto was not exclusive, and taxpayers 
who had paid taxes under protest could recover 
the same in an ordinary action.—Isaacson v 
Parker, 176 N. W. 653, Ark. 
Teachers, 
attack on a second 


Glakemore y. 


taxes 
void. 


exceeded the 
Blakemore vy 


A collateral grade profes- 


sional certificate required by the North Dakota 
laws of 1913, § 1122, as a qualification for the 


office of county superintendent of schools, is not 
permissible-—Wandt v. Waller, 176 N. W. 930, 
N. D. 

Under Kirby’s Digest, § 7616, forbidding em- 
ployment of teacher related to a member of the 
school board, except on petition of patrons of 
school, a petition by two-thirds of the patrons 
for employment of the plainiff, a first cousin of 
one school director, to teach summer school for 
1917, or “any succeeding school,” did not author- 
ize employment of the plaintiff for the summer 
of 1918, and the fall and winter of 1918-19. 
School Dist. No 107 v. Perrymore, 219 S. W. 316, 
Ark. 

Where a*sghool district employed a teacher 
thru only two.of its three directors, but the third 
subsequently signed the contract, and_ the 
teacher, moreover, was paid part of her salary, 
the directors not only assenting to the fact that 
she-had a valid contract, but insisting that she 
perform it, the contract was duly ratified, and 
tho there was no meeting of the board of direc 
tors prior to its making, became binding.— 


School Dist. No. 36 of Hot Springs County V. 
Gardner, 219 S. W. 11, Ark. 
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of Schools This Fall? 


Factory-built complete, shipped 
promptly, erected almost overnight 
yet insuring permanent comfort — 
these, briefly, are the advantages you 
gain in buying “Circle-A” Schools. 


And they are moderately priced too. 
Think of the actual money saved; 
the saving of time; the saving of 
labor and material; the all-round 
economy that results from their use. 


“Circle-A”’ Construction is inter- 
changeable unit construction. Each 
unit is exactly three feet wide and is 
easily handled by two men. All of 
the units—including the window, 
door, blackboard and even the roof 
sections — are absolutely complete to 
the last detail. 


Half a dozen laborers can erect a 
“Circle-A” School in from one to 
three or four days, depending, of 
course, on the size. All they have to 


do is to bolt the units together. There 
is no trouble of any kind. There are 
no small pieces to confuse, no elabo- 
rate erection diagrams to follow. 


And the units fit so evenly, that 
“Circle-A”’ Schools provide superior 
insulation. They resist heat. They 
resist cold. They reduce fuel bills. They 
stand four squaye against snow, rain, 
dust and wind, not merely for a few 
seasons, but throughout the years. 


The time to find out more about 

“Circle A” Interchangeable Unit Con- 
struction is right now. Prompt action 
will save your community the trouble 
and expense of facing a school build- 
ing shortage this fall. 


Write us today, and we will send you 
at once the full story —of “*Circle-A”’ 
Schools. Address the nearest office 
listed below. 
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THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Monroe Bldg. NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Bldg. FORT WORTH, Texas 


©“CIRCLE-A’G 


(All construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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WN DONNA 


—as comfortable as your favo vite 2 


E all, without exception, have a favorite chair that we prefer abov e afl others, one 
that insures bodily comfort and gives an enjoyable feeling of relaxation. A 


that produces these effects is naturally given preference, and 
in order to insure a comfortable posture, be healthful. 


Why not provide your children and your neighbors’ children —the | 
school, with chair desks that will insure a comfortable — rostu: 
to enjoy ‘the comforts of a favorite chair? : gs 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk seovilil a yar 


so doing. It is one of the most comfortable and healthful school chair desks on the peta 
The back is hygienic, conforming to the natural curves of the spiné, 


Aside from the matter of physical comfort the use of the “Empire” M 
justable Chair Desk permits a great variety of class groupings which 
sential to efficient and progressive teaching. By its use the floc 

cleared for exercise, social center and evening school work. The 

ments are made possible for group work of all kinds, me 

teacher which lend an ideal home-like atmosphere to the schoo 

be made almost instantaneously with the use of the “Empir re 

the legs are equipped with steel glides, which permit them to be 


The “Empire” Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit the va 
adjustments so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 


The adjustments are strong but very simple in construction, easy ry er 
out of order—no wrench needed, ce 


Thousands of these desks are in use throughout ‘he country. If you will write us we shall 
be pleased to give you the names of the schools in your vicinity where the mpi: 
and Adjustable Chair Desks are in use. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY — 


ROCHESTER, NEW ¥Oer eT 





A110 Pc NNN, “NUNN. Pu UIA TIANA 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Equipment 


FOR 
FALL 
© 
DELIVERY 
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THE PLANT BEHIND THE PRODUCT 


DELAY 

MEANS 

YISAPPOINT INT 
ee DISAPPOINTMENT 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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MODULATION SYSTEM OF STEAM HEATING = 













































































. —— a The directors and members of the Boston == 
, ~ Y. M. C. A, the subscribers to its building 
ie, = fund, and the architect and contractor, all did 
Bare, —_ ind, and the architect and contractor, all di == 
Se 


ow their utmost to make the new Y. M. C. A. | -— 
building a complete success and a credit to the 


\ssociation and the community. 























~— The equipment is accordingly of the highest 
grade throughout, each element being selected 
because of proven reliability and pre-eminence 











































































































bak ja in its own field, 
SSE mite i The Webster Modulation System of Steam eee 
; —— it : ay iti Heating was therefore a natural selection and = 
Mm Wr i assures the building a dependable warmth, —— 
Sypmes caer LAR EEE Tey nicely adjustable to the individual needs of = 
gymnasium, lecture rooms, and dormitories. ———— 
: Gras LC de YAU TSU This is only a single instance of how Web- —— 
es ema ss & i. ster Heating Systems have been adapted to the === 
exact requirements of thousands of public, = 
semi-public, and private buildings through the == 
co-operation offered to the engineer and archi 
Sh “i ta ME Coal Ranga oe oe" tect by the thirty Webster Branch Offices and 
Shipley, Rutan & Coolidge, rchitects ; Ser sine Stati . Tite Arn -ration . t 
Buerkel & Co., Heating Cuntractors service Stations. This co operatio does no 








involve any 
cated by 
behind it. 


obligation, and its value is indi- 
the 32 years of unequalled experience 


















































MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 









































Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. done. There were exhibitions in both grade and education and the demand for labor at high 
; (Concluded from Page 50 high school. wages makes higher education seem less neces- 
these subjects, a pupil may be excused from A statewide mental survey of high school sary than in former years. 
these subjects, as long as the faculty considers seniors in Indiana has been completed by Prof. A vacation school conducted by the city school 


that he is keeping up to the standard require- 
ments in these subjects. 
High school pupils of the 
(express) groups are in the 
the same teachers; the former group are carry- 
ing four major subjects while the latter 


normal and rapid 
same classes with 


group 
are carrying five major subjects. Each group 


will be expected to attain and hold the standards 
required for the minor 
the paragraph above. 
The advantages of the 
writer sees them are: 


subjects mentioned in 
Dover plan as the 


1. Offers an incentive 
study and conduct. 


for desirable habits of 


2. The elementary grades are more flexible 
than has been possible heretofore. 

3. A capable and determined child of good 
health may complete grades in five years. 

4. A capable and determined child of good 


health may complete high school in five 
years. 
5. A capable and determined child of good 
health may complete school in ten years. 
6. May help solve the “labor problem” by 
permitting a child to finish school earlier. 
Plan provides to reward ability and de- 
termined continuous effort. 
8. Plan provides for segregating children ac- 
cording to capacities, 
NEWS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At a meeting of the board of education of 
Rutland, Vt., a recommendation was approved 
providing for the consolidation of the four ninth 
grades. 

A go-to-school day was recently observed in the 
Schools of North Adams, Mass. Parents of pu- 
Pils visited the schools and inspected the work 


og 


W. F. Book, head of the psychological department 
of Indiana University. The survey had for its 
purpose the development of reliable tests for the 
selection of specially able students. Seniors in 
320 high schools, comprising 6,000 students, were 
examined. 

It is believed that graduates of the high 
schools who possess superior native mental en- 
dowments should be located, encouraged and 
assisted to continue their education beyond the 
high school. A reliable intelligence rating will 
greatly assist the college faculties in directing 
and supervising the educational work of fresh- 
men students. 

The study sought to ascertain the average of 
intelligence among high school seniors, the varia- 
tions among the students, and the relative fre- 
quency with which these grades of intelligence 
were found. The study. revealed that the group 
expecting to attend college ranks above that 
which will not attend, that 25 per cent of the 
students with the highest grade of intelligence 
do not consider college entrance, and that 65 
per cent of those with low grades definitely plan 
to attend college. For every level or grade of 
intelligence, the boys rank higher than the girls. 

Chelmsford, Mass. The school board has 
issued a report on the survey of the school plant. 
The survey was followed with a development 
program providing for new buildings, purchase 
of sites, and the addition of a third truck for 
transportation purposes. 

The Kentucky Education Commission recently 
appointed by Governor Morrow, will ask the 
General Education Board of New York to make 
the school survey of the State authorized under 
the law. It will cost approximately $10,000 

In his annual report to curators of Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Ky., President R. H. 
Grossfield stated that the high cost of living and 
the abnormal and unprecedented demands for 
physical labor have produced an especially try- 
ing situation for the 1920 High School graduate. 
Financially, it is more difficult to obtain a college 


system of Norfolk, Va., has been opened and will 
continue for eight weeks. Tuition will be free 
to pupils recommended by the _ principals. 
Classes will be held from 8:30 A. M. to 12:30 
P. M., and there will be schools for both white 
and colored pupils. 

A vacation high school has been opened at the 
High School of Commerce building at Worcester, 
Mass., to be conducted for about six weeks. The 
object is to help those who have fallen behind in 
their studies and to allow those who reach a 
passing grade to advance with their regular 
classes in fall. Pupils who have not failed in 
their regular classes, but who will profit by the 
drill, are also allowed to take the course. 

The school board of Petersburg, Va., has 
opened a summer school for various classes. 
Those who failed will be able to pursue their 
studies and be promoted to the next grade at 
the next session. Those who were promoted but 
are weak in certain studies may better qualify 
themselves for the next term. Those who passed 
with a high average will be able to make 
another grade during the summer. 

Owing to the success of the summer school 
last year, the Pawtucket, R. I., school board has 
decided to continue the classes this year during 
the months of July and August. 

A class of 25 teachers has been organized at 
Louisville, Ky., to receive training for the cor- 
rection of speech defects. Classes for both white 
and colored children .will be established in 
September for the correction of speech defects. 

A census of the school population of Alton, IIL., 
has been made under the direction of the super- 
intendent of schools. Under the system now in 
use in compiling the census, it has not been 
necessary this year for enumerators to call at 
the homes of the pupils. 


Last year all families were card indexed, and 
this year it was necessary simply to learn what 
families left the city and what children left 
school. Deducting these and adding the families 
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Speaking recently before a gathering 
of illuminating engineers, state and 
city school authorities and teachers, F. C. Caldwell, 
professor of electrical engineering in the Ohio State 
University and chairman of the committee on education 
of the Illuminating Engineers’ Society of the United 
States, said that more school lighting systems were bad 
because of glare than because of insufficiency of light. 


The growing popularity of Denzar as an ideal lighting 
unit for class rooms and assembly halls is largely 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 


Denzars. 


advantages. 





due to its soft, sunlike radiance free 
from glare and harsh shadows. 

Many of our modern high schools have, during the 
last few years, been equipped with Denzar. 
views above were taken in the West Side High School, 
Evansville, Ind., which is equipped throughout with 


The 


If you wish to pay greater attention to the lighting 
effects in school buildings, as Prof. Caldwell advises, 
write for the Denzar catalog and get posted on its 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO, 219 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 





which have moved into the city, the final figures 
have been obtained. The school officials keep in 
close touch with the movement of families by 
the entrance and withdrawal of pupils from 
school. 

Worcester, Mass. The pupils in the public 
schools were mobilized in June in an effort to 
check up the federal census enumeration. The 
children gathered information which was pre- 
sented at the mayor’s office for revision of the 
census figures. 

Atlanta, Ga. The council of the parent- 
teachers’ association has adopted resolutions 
favoring a plan agitated by the board of educa- 
tion for the separation of the schools from the 
municipal government. 


The dual system of control in the schools of 
Knox County, Tenn., passed out of existence in 
July with the passage of a new law. The act 
eliminates the high school board and creates a 
county board of five members. The present board 
members will be automatically retired from 
office and an entire new board will go into office. 


State Supt. A. O. Thomas of Maine, in a recent 
statement, has declared that altho the figures of 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Sage Foundation 
placing the state 35th in efficiency among the 
state are indisputable, they give only potential- 
ities, and cannot be taken as determining abso- 
lutely the question as to whether or not a state 
is solving its school problem most advantageous- 
ly. Mr. Thomas declared there must always be 
some question as to whether the data is of vital 
and relevant character. 

There is also some difference of opinion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, as to what constitutes a 
proper measure of efficiency. It cannot be denied 
that each item involved has its bearing and is 
of relative importance. If efficiency is the secur- 
ing of the highest and most satisfactory results 
for the least expenditure of time, money and 
materials, then it is granted that since Maine in 
1918 paid the lowest salaries to the teachers of 
any northern state, her educational system suf- 
fers, and that since Maine has not paid out so 
much money for school buildings, another sure 
sign of waning efficiency is revealed. 


It is pointed out that the west some fifty years 
ago had no school system. Their rise has neces- 
sarily been rapid while New England’s educa- 
tional foundation is of more than a century. 
The rapid rise of western states has brought 
changes in the standing of«the states ana shows 
up to the advantage of the newer state, and to 
the seeming disadvantage of the older. While 
Maine has suffered a decline in relative position 
it is held that she has really advanced in effi 
ciency and in desirable school conditions. 

Lowell, Mass. Arrangements have been made 
for the establishment of a continuation school 
for employed minors. The board plans to use a 
number of high school rooms for the purpose. 
Classes will be conducted in the afternoon. 


Michigan school districts, with a population 
of 5,000 or more, have taken steps toward the 
establishment of continuation schools in compli- 
ance with the state law. Employed boys and 
girls up to 18 years of age, who have not grad- 
uated from high school, must attend school eight 
hours weekly. 


The school board of Boston in view of the un- 
certainty of the coal situation; has ordered that 
coal must be purchased in such quanities, of 
such kinds, and at such times as may seem de- 
sirable for the best interests of the schools. The 
total annual supply of coal for the schools 1s 
about 34,000 tons. 

A continuation school will be opened in the 
industrial school at Lawrence, Mass. About 
1,650 pupils between 14 and 16 years will be in 
attendance. 

Following failure of more than 1,000 applicants 
for teachers’ certificates to pass the examina 
tions, State Superintendent’ George Colvin has 
sent out questionnaires to all county superin 
tendents of Kentucky in an effort to prevent a 
teacher shortage this year. The questionnaire 
asked how many teachers will be needed, how 
many are under contract, what counties are 
short and what counties have a surplus of teach- 
ers. 

There is a total enrollment of 13,497 pupils in 
the Tampa, Fla., public and private schools, ac- 





cording to a recent census taken. There are 1,993 
pupils in the colored schools. 

A county normal school where high school 
graduates can secure one year’s training free of 
charge will be established in Marion, O. This 
was made possible by a vote taken by the board 
of education accepting a proposition submitted 
by the state department of publie instruction. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school directors 
has authorized Supt. M. C. Potter to organize a 
teachers’ council. In its resolutions the board 
requires that the council report primarily to the 
superintendent and consult with him and that 
subsequently the results of such consultations, 
the matters of school policy, discipline, ete., shall 
be reported to the board whenever the council so 
requests. 

Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey of Haver- 
hill, Mass., has suggested a double program plan 
for the lower grades to relieve the congested 
condition in the Currier and Tilton district un- 
til the new addition has been completed. The 
plan will call for two classes of 30 children each, 
to one room, one class to be in session from 
8:30 to 11:00 o’clock and the other from 9:15 
until 11:45, each class to have a_ separate 
teacher. This will bring the 60 children to 
gether from 9:15 to 11:00 A. M. for a special 
program to include music, drawing, writing, 
physical exercise and recess, and three-fourths 
of an hour separate time for each group. A 
corresponding program will be arranged for the 
afternoon. 

At the taking of the school census at Norfolk, 
Va., this year it was found that there are 4,683 
more pupils between the ages of-six and twenty 
than there were five years ago, and that 24,483 
white and colored children will attend school 
next year. To make room for this large en- 
rollment the school board has been busy putting 
up several additions and two new junior high 
schools and it is expected the entire building 
program will be completed within the near 
future. It is estimated that $650,000 will be ex- 
pended by the school board for building work 
to be done within the next few years. 
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Ramapo, New York 


Music on the Playground 


| Happy summer days on the playground! 
and laughter of children! 
children march and play in the drills and games! 


The air filled with the songs 
The glow of health on the little faces as the 
And in all and through 


| all the inspiring music of the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records, 
| bringing joy, life, and enthusiasm to the work! 


| Drills and Marches 


| The Assembly March (Hager) . i 
Battleship Connecticut March (Fulton) 


High School Cadets March (Sousa) . 


March Lorraine (Ganne) 


Liberty Songs March, Part I 
Liberty Songs March, Part IIT 
i 


Flashing Glory March (Martin) 
The Life Guard March (Martin) 


| Spirit of Victory March (Cogswell) 
Connecticut March (Nassann) 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
en shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 





| Drill Music, Set No. 1 (Clarke) 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke) 


A-3042 


Folk-Dances 


Prince’s Band )49.jnch Bluff King Hal (English) Prince’s Band ook 
Prince’s Band | ¢1,.99 | Shoemaker’s Dance (Danish) Prince’s Band | $1.90 
Prince’s Band AATeEe A-3047 
Prince’s Band oor Seven Pretty Girls (Swedish Dance) Prince’s Band 10-inch 
A754 Today’s the First of May (Swedish) _Prince’s Band | gj 99 
Prince’s Band ) 19-inch 
Prince’s Band | $1.95 Arkansas Traveller (American) Prince’s Band A-3076 
. , « °,{A-7520 Miss McLeod’s Reel (American) Prince’s Band 10-inch 
Prince's pene 12-inch $1.00 
sinned stn: naan Chicken Reel (American Country Dance) Prince’s Band ry wi 
Prince’s Band } 12-inch Old Zip Coon (American Dance) Prince’s Band $1.00 
Prince’s Band $1.25 ‘ 
a oe Hansel and Gretel (Singing Game) . Prince's Band erie 
Bvince’s Band $1.00 Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance Prince’s Band $1.00 


These records are but a few of the many to 
be found in our new Educational Catalog, 
“The Grafonola in the Class Room,” a copy 
of which will be sent free upon request. The 
catalog offers a wealth of material from Kin- 
dergarten to High School, carefully selected 
and graded. 

Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Records in your School on trial, 
without cost or obligation to you, so that you 
may prove, through your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia products may be 
in your school. 

Send the coupon for Educational Litera- 
ture. 

Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 








Teachers who are unable to se- 
cure records locally may send or- 
ders direct to Educational Depart- 
ment, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, Woolworth Building, 





New York City. 











COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Folk Dance List 0 
Educational Record Catalog [ 
Literature and Music [) 
Musical Measurement Manual | 
Grafonola Catalog [1 
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“TheApproved 
Portable 
Building, 


Ask for 
Catalog 


There is a deep mier cance for buyers of Portable Schools 
and Chapels in the fact that we have been specializing in these 
two types of buildings for years. Our claimof superiorty, 
is not, therefore, an idle boast, fat simply the logical result of 
that specialization, which, persisted in by the most ordinat 
ability, is bound to outstrip less experienced brilliancy, in al 
fields of endeavor. Ifwe lead then, merely by force of circum- 
stances, still, we lead. 


Mershon €5 Morley (. Saginaw, Mich. 


ESTABLISH 1898. 
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SCHOOL 


nickeled trim 
1 


4-inch graduations from 


measuring-rod. 





TRUSTWORTHY 


Preferred by America’s leading educators 
because of its unvarying accuracy and dur- 
ability, the DeLuxe is recognized as the 
standard scale for the school room. 


U.S. STANDARD SCALE 


Sixty years of scale building have created this 
peer of scales. Today's DeLuxe perfection is the 
natural evolution of three score years of progress 


Interesting descriptive literature sent free, without 
obligation, to Superintendents, Principals, Super: 
visors and Instructors. 


Ca pacily 300 lbs., gevaduated in \4-lbs. Height, S8inches; Floor 
space 13 a 24 inches; Platform, 10% 2 13% inches. Finished in 
silver-gvay or snow-white permanent enamel with heavily 


Of particular importance to the school authorities is the improved full- 
capacity measuring device of the DeLuxe. Marked in legible, easy-reading 


2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, the DeLuxe 


will accurately and quickly measure the smallest child or tallest adult 
a feature which has heretofore been impossible with the old-fashioned 


eale (o. 
AVIS & QO: 


(Grand Crossing) CHICAGO 











SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 
Concluded from Page 50) 
Sergeants Hugo Groat, Eugene McCassey, and 
George Hans were acquitted. 

“Law and order never will prevail in this com- 
munity while persons of standing and authority, 
like these respondents, in concert of action treat 
with open contempt and disobedience the man- 
date of the court,” said Judge Scanlan. 

“The guilty conspirators in the case have suc 
ceeded in their shameless and lawless design to 
prevent Dr. Chadsey from holding the office to 
which he was entitled under the law, and all that 
this court can do now is to see that the guilty 
ones shall not go unwhipped of justice.” 

The defendants were released on bonds pend- 
ing an appeal to the higher courts. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS NOTES. 

That pupils in San Francisco who thru illness 
or other causes fell behind in their studies may 
have an opportunity to go ahead with their 
classes at the beginning of the next school year 
(August 2), vacation schools have been estab- 
lished. These vacation schools opened June 21 
and closed July 23. They were established in the 
John Sweet, Fairmount, Hancock, Franklin, 
Monroe and Lagune Honda schools. 

With an enrollment of 2384 students the six 
“vacation schools” are well under way. So great 
was the request for admission that the board of 
education assigned twenty additional teachers to 
the staff. Lack of funds limits the’ number of 
students this year to 3,000. 

Five summer schools operated in Louisville by 
the Board of Education were opened in July to 
an attendance of 989. This means that one stu- 
dent out of Louisville’s 31,000 public school chil- 
dren is attending summer school. 

Superintendent Winslow of the Providence, R. 
I., schools has submitted a report to the school 
committee in which he states that it will be 
necessary to have at least 60 part-time classes 
and that outside annexes must care for the high 
school overflow in order to accommodate 35,000 
pupils. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has recently 
taken steps that will pave the way for an in- 


vestigation of the business methods of the board 
of education. At a meeting held recently the 
council adopted a report by the finance commis- 
sioner of the city in which it was charged that 
no satisfactory explanations had been made con- 
cerning certain business transactions of the 
board. There was no charge of dishonesty or of 
misappropriation of funds but simply irregu- 
larity and illegality in the purchase of furniture, 
the erection of garages, building work and the 
employment of architects. 

Louisville, Ky. At a recent meeting of the 
board of education the following resolution was 
offered and passed: “We recommend that the 
board of education erect in the Louisville Male 
high school and in the Du Pont Manual Train- 
ing high school a suitable tablet in memory of 
both graduates and undergraduates of said 
schools who gave their lives in the recent war.” 

Lexington, Ky. The state department of pub- 
lic instruction in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lake Division, American Red 
Cross, has organized a school for attendance 
officers, to be held at the University of Lexing- 
ton during the first two weeks in August. An 
intensive study of school attendance problems 
from the practical and social service standpoints 
will be made and the object of the course will 
be to analyze Kentucky’s problems and discuss 
the most efficient methods of handling them. 

The legal phases of the problem will be care- 
fully studied, and there will also be discussions 
relative to the best methods of cooperation with 
local agencies and county and state officers; also 
lectures on public health, medical inspection, 
school sanitation, good roads, dependency, de- 
linquency, ete. The school will be conducted by 
leaders in the educational field and special lec- 
tures will be given by men of national promi- 
nence on various problems of school attendance. 

The Supreme Court of Gloucester, Mass., has 
decided against the teachers in their fight to 
recover the sum of $246.42 which was deducted 
from their salaries during the influenza epidemic 
in 1919. The court declares the plaintiffs had 
no valid claim because of failure on their part 
to obtain from the school committee a certificate 
of their qualifications and the filing of a copy 


of same either with the auditor or the treasurer 
of the city of Gloucester, as required by chapter 
42, section 29, of the revised laws. 

According to a petition filed in common pleas 
court by Law Director R. G. Curren of Lake- 
wood, O., the law does not require a superintend- 
ent of schools to prefer charges against teachers 
or grant them hearings before refusing them re- 
appointment. This practically ends the fight 
made by eleven Lakewood high school teachers 
to restrain the board of education from hiring 
new teachers in their places until after final dis- 
position of their suit in which they allege 
Superintendent Chas. P. Lynch ousted them 
without charges or hearing. 

Conscientious scruples of parents against 
“folk dances” in the schools will not release 
their children from the duty of participation 
according to a decision at Sacramento by Judge 
Peter J. Shields of the Superior Court. Two 
children of C. C. Hardwick were suspended from 
the Fruitridge District School when they refused 
by the parents’ instructions, to take their places 
in a class in folk dancing. The parents sued to 
have the children reinstated. The Court held 
that the School Board was within its rights and 
that the objectors could not create for them- 
selves an individual religion and hold the schoo] 
authorities to their belief. 

The school board of Watertown, South Da- 
kota, has engaged in a novel innovation in that 
it has insured its teachers against accidents 
and illness. The policy covers 74 instructors 
and will cost $1,460 for the year. 

Under the plan the teacher who is ill will 
receive full pay during which time tle company 
pays the board at the rate of $25 a week. In 
case of accidental death the board receives the 
sum of $1,000. It is claimed that this is the 
first step of the kind undertaken by school 
boards. 

Dr. W. M. Haller has been reelected secretary 
of the board at Blair, Neb. 


Mr. W. A. Pillans has been appointed business 
manager of the board of education at Lorain, O. 
The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has adopted 


a program of building activities for the next 
year. 
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Illustration below shows one of the 
Asbesto-Crete School Houses. 








ings. 





Advantages of Asbesto-Crete 
School Houses 


Now, when school houses every- 
where are becoming over-crowded 
and additional buildings are needed, 
the Asbesto-Crete type of school 
house is much in demand. 


Asbesto-Crete 
Buildings 


We call attention particularly to the 
Asbesto-Crete two room school house 
which is much cheaper than an ordi- 
nary brick or stone structure, requires 
no repairs and is absolutely fire-proof. 

The plans have been approved by 
many state boards and city authorities. 

Ambler Asbestos building products 
are specified in all Asbesto-Crete build- 


Write for further information 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 














A new law increasing the salaries of public 
school teachers of New York State carries an 
appropriation of $20,550,000 and provides a direct 
tax of 1.5 mills on real property to yield that 


amount. Increases in New York City will aver- 
age $600; in other parts of the state from $250 to 
$550. 

School Commissioner Payson Smith reports 


that there is no actual shortage of teachers in the 
state of Massachusetts. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., the Teachers Federation 
employed newspaper advertising space in pre- 
senting their protest against the school board’s 
salary schedule for the next year. 

The teachers of Indianapolis, Ind., have ob- 
jected to the bonus system. They ask for an 
outright salary increase and the elimination of 
the bonus. 

At Newport, Ky., thirty-three teachers went on 
a strike demanding a flat increase of $300. The 
present maximum is $96.25 a month. 

In cities of 100,000 and over the teachers of 
Illino‘s come under the civil service law of that 
state. This law provides that: “No teacher who 
has been appointed by the Board of Education 
shall (after serving the probationary period of 
three years) be removed except for cause, and 
then only by a vote of not less than a majority 
of all the members upon written charges pre- 
sented by the Superintendent, to be heard by the 
Board or a duly authorized committee of the 
same, after 30 days’ notice, with copy of the 
charges served upon the accused, who shall have 
the privilege of being present together with coun- 
sel, offering evidence and making defense there- 
of. At the request of any party such hearing 
shall be public.” 

Following a conference between the mayor and 
school officials of Malden, Mass., a temporary cur- 
tailment in the school system has been an- 
nounced, due to a lack of funds. The force of 
school nurses is to be reduced to one-half; no 
repairs to school buildings; the abolishment of 
one, and a reduction of courses at two evening 
schools; abolition of assistants to principals, and 
a discontinuance of physical training for girls at 
Malden High School. It is believed a saving of 
$4,000 will be effected. 


The school board at New Haven, Conn., has 
decided to discontinue hired supervision at high 
school dances, leaving it in the hands of the 
teachers, 

According to a report compiled by the working 
certificate bureau of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, 30,000 children of school age are now em- 
ployed in industries. 

The tuition of the Rockville, Conn., High 
School has been increased $15, making it $80 for 
out-oftown pupils. The graded school tuition 
has been increased from $20 to $30. The high 
school has an enrollment of 275 pupils and about 
125 come from out-of-town. 

Windham, Conn. The tuition for non-resident 
high school students has been raised from $70 to 
$80. The increase affects more than two hundred, 
pupils. 

Everett, Wash. The board has adopted a pay 
schedule for janitors which will reach a total 
of $5,900 for the year. Under the schedule, the 
increases vary from $20 to $40 a month and the 
salaries range from $120 to $190. 

Danville, Ill. The combined position of super- 
intendent of manual training and business mana- 
ger has been divided. Capt. L. A. Tuggle will 
retain his former position as head of the manual 
training department and a new official will carry 
out the duties of business manager. 

Alton, Ill. The board of education, thru its 
supply commissioner, has become its own agent 
for the selling of textbooks to students. Books 
will be sold at cost making it possible to effect 
a small saving. The real saving, it is estimated, 
will be in the matter of time as students will 
have books and will be saved the trouble of 
going to the stores. 

Madisonville, Ky., must discard its complicated 
white and common negro school districts and 
reorganize its system as a fourth-class city with 
a board of six members in control of both white 
and negro schools, according to a ruling of Chief 
Justice Carroll. Heretofore, the negro schools 
have been under the County Board. 

St. Paul, Minn. Rev. L. R. S. Ferguson has be- 
come Commissioner of Education for the city to 
succeed Mr. Albert Wunderlich. Dr. Ferguson is 
rector of an Episcopal church in the city and is 


the first clergy elected in the county to a public 
office. He was senior chaplain of the American 
forces in France and was in the service during 
practically all of the war. He has been inter- 
ested for many years in education and is pecu- 
liarly well fitted by his natural inclination and 
cooperation to hold the office of Commissioner of 
Schools. Very soon after assuming the duties 
of office, Commissioner Ferguson appointed Mr. 
S. O. Hartwell to succeed himself as superintend- 
ent of schools and Mr. K. fF. Drehcr to succeed 
himself as Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
business and building affairs of the schools. 

The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
joined with other cities of the state in a move- 
ment to obtain a constitutional amendment for 
making school districts self-supporting. It is 
planned to increase the excess tax limit from ten 
to twenty mills, which added to the regular five- 
mill levy, will create a maximum of 25 mills. 

Hannibal, Mo. The board has adopted a policy 
under which the first four grades will be operated 
on a half-time schedule and the four upper grades 
on full time. The change was made necessary 
because of a lack of funds and a shortage of 
teachers. 

Requests of representatives of ten or twelve 
book companies for permission to make increases 
in the contract prices of public school textbooks 
because of the increased cost of production were 
refused by the Alabama state board of education. 

The Colorado Supreme Court has decided that 
members of school boards are not subject to re- 
call under the provisions of the state constitu- 
tion. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 

Mrs. W. A. Patton has been reelected a mem- 
ber of the school board of Bluffton, Ind., for a 
second term. Mrs. Patton is the only woman on 
the board. 

John Drescher, 74 years old, member of the old 
Louisville School Board for sixteen years, died 
at his home here last week, after being confined 
to his home for eighteen months. 

Mr. Charles F. Middlebrook has been elected 
secretary of the board of education at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to succeed Mr. F. H. Smith. 
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on the 


Ford Educational Weekly 


—Always ‘‘Unanimous’’! 


Superintendents and Members 

of School Boards: Do you want 
your teachers to teach pupils who 
are really eager to learn? Do you 
want those pupils to become vitally 
interested in school work and the 
subjects taught? Do you want 
your teachers to do in one 4 
day better and more work f 
than many now do in a 
week? 








These results are all possible! 


If you want these results—prompt- 
ly get acquainted with the Ford 
Educational Weekly. Secure for 
your School a high-grade projector 
(the machine which throws a 
motion-picture onto the screen). 
Subscribe for the Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly motion-picture 
films—they are the most practical, 


interesting and generally instruct- 
ive films in the world. There is a 
new one each week. The Gold- 
wyn Distributing Corporation 
distributes them from 22 lead- 
ing cities. 


When you have Ford Weekly 
motion-pictures in your 
School you will note your 
teachers have a new joy 
in their work. They will 
be experiencing the reaction 
of giving so much to so many 
in so short a time. 


If you fill out the coupon we shall 
gladly reply. Don’t confine your 
inquiries to the Ford Educational 
Weekly, but write and ask us with 
regard to any branch of the 
motion-picture art on which you 
wish information. 


























If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. | 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 


COUPON 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. D-4 
O Yes. O No. Is your Sc hoolnow a egbecstiog: tothe Bord Bdaseaionel Weskiyt 
* : 0 Yes. O No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educationa eekly film 
Distributed 0 Yes. O) No. + tal lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
DC Yes. O No. Has your School an adequate projector? 




















I would like more information about 


0 Projectors. © Ford Educational Weekly. 


Goldwyn | 


Teacher in 





© Catalogue of Films. 





Street ——— 





City — Strate 
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The Clow Hygeia Stream 





fountain is the safest type of 
drinking fountain known. No 
germ can remain suspended 
in the stream of the Clow 
Hygeia Stream fountain, be- 
cause the angle at which the 
jet is projected permits no 
water to fall back toward the 





orifice. Furthermore, the 
orifice is protected by a hood 





which prevents direct contact iS ee 
ov 

with it. F. 
to 

This is but one of the many in 

. 1 ° qu 
fixtures that Clow has im- | 


proved for school use. Your 
contractor or architect will % 





tell you about them. 


ames B Clow & Sons Ee 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 





New York St. Louis Pittsburgh t 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 4 
San Francisco Philadelphia W 
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THE PURCHASE OF PAINT. 
Continued from Page 51 
curdling shall result or any marked separation 
on standing, and when this mixture is flowed 
over glass in a vertical position at 100 degrees 
F. the coating shall dry throughout, hard and 
tough, in not more than 2% hours. 


Oxide of Iron in Oil. 

The pigment shall be finely ground natural 
iron oxide, and silicious earth pigment, with re- 
quisite tinting material. The total pigment must 
contain not less than 25% ferric oxide, Fe2038. 
Liquid shall be pure raw linseed oil. 


Flat White. 


Paint shall be composed of pigment 70%, 
liquid 30%. 
Pigment: Lithopone 70%, zine oxide 10%, 


balance white mineral pigment. 

Liquid: Treated oils, varnishes, or a mixture 
thereof, and turpentine, mineral spirits, or a 
mixture, thereof, in such proportions as to in- 
sure not less than 25% of non-volatiles. 

Requirement: Paint shall weigh not less than 
14% pounds per gallon, be finely ground, wash- 
able, flow and bide well; flat white free from 
laps and brush marks, and leave a coating suit- 
able for refinishing. 


White Enamel. 


shall be pure 
liquid shall 


The pigment 


French process 
zinc oxide, and 


be of high grade 


varnish resins or treated drying oils, and tur- 
pentine, volatile mineral spirits, or a mixture 
thereof. 

Requirements: Enamel shall be white and 


dry with a high luster to a tough elastic film 
within twelve hours. When brushed on to a 
panel of clean bright tin, and allowed to dry 
for 48 hours, it shall withstand bending over a 
rod 4%.” in diameter, without showing cracking, 
or flaking at the point of bending. 


Benzine. 
Shall be a hydrocarbon distillate, water 
white, neutral, clear, and cause no darkening 


when mixed with basic white lead or other sim- 
ilar pigments. Residue shall not exceed 0.03 
grams when 10 cc. are placed in a crystallizing 


A 





YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER > 

ANY OTHER? . 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 


CHICAGO 


CUCU 


dish 2%” in diameter, and permitted to re- 
main on a boiling steam bath for 2% hours. 
Flash point shall not be less than 29 degrees C. 
in closed tester. Initial boiling point shall be 
not less than 129 degrees C., and 97% shall dis- 
til below 243 degrees C., when tested according 
to the latest method of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 
Turpentine Asphaltum. 

Shall be composed of Gilsonite gum, com- 
pounded with turpentine, linseed oil and vola- 
tile mineral spirits, or a mixture thereof. Shall 
be free from sediment or dirt, and set to touch 
in two hours, and dry to a hard black lustrous 


film in fifteen hours. 
Putty. 
Pigment to be pure Whiting free from grit 
or alkali, ground with 75% linseed oil, and 


25% putty oil. 


Graphite in Oil. 
Pigment shall be a natural or artificial graphite 
pigment containing at least 60% graphite car- 
bon, balance, iron oxide, silica or silicious earth 
pigments, ground in pure raw linseed oil. 
Red Lead in Oil. 

The proportions shall be pigment 82%, liquid 
18%. The pigment portion shall consist of red 
lead not less than 65%, and the remainder shal! 
be silicious matter, such as aluminum silicate, 
magnesium silicate, silica, or a mixture there- 
of. The red lead shall contain not less than 
85% true red lead Pb304 the remainder to 
be litharge, Pb0. The liquid portion shall con- 
sist of raw linseed oil. 

The semi-paste paint shall weigh not less than 
22 pounds per gallon. When mixed with the 
thinning mixture in the proportion of 2 volumes 
of semi-paste to 1 volume of Standard thinning 
mixture, the resulting mixture applied to a 
smooth metal surface shall dry in ten hours 
with an oil gloss. 


Aluminum Bronze. 

be less than 98% pure powdered 
aluminum, free from sulphur, arsenic, and 
antimony—shall show only traces of iron, silica, 
carbon, or other impurities. 


Shall not 
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255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 
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White and Orange Shellac. 

Shall consist of four pounds of gum shellac 
cut in one gallon of clear denatured alcohol, 
which shall be No. 1 Internal Revenue depart- 
ment standard (100 gallons of grain alcohol 
and 5 gallons of approved wood alcohol). The 
shellac used shall be a high grade bleached, or 
orange shellac, as specified, shall be free from 
rosin, or other adulterants; when treated with 
hot 95% alcohol, will not show a residue of in- 
soluble matter exceeding 1.75. 


White and Orange Shellac Substitute. 

Shall be composed of pure Manila gums, cut 
four pounds in special denatured alcohol, and 
shall be free from Rosin, dirt, or other deleteri- 
ous substances, and should dry well and work 
free under the brush. 

Ammonia. 
Shall be U. S. P. stronger ammonia. 
Denatured Alcohol. 

Shall be Internal Revenue standard for Iin- 
dustrial purposes thinned with wood alcohol, 
and benzine, in accordance with the U. §S. In- 
ternal Revenue specifications. 

Benzol, 

Shall be C. P. benzol. 


Paraffin Wax. 

Shall be Standard Oil Company’s standard. 
Floor Wax. 

Shall be a standard brand and bidders shall 


Natural Oak Filler. 
name brand of wax in their bid. 

Shall be a paste filler made of linseel ofl, silax, 
and coloring matter, and furnished in 25 pound 
packages. 

Sand Paper. _ ; 

Biders shall name price per ream for sand 
paper, and designate in bid size of sheets. The 
following grades of sand paper to be furnished: 
No. %, No 1% and No. 2. The No. 2 to he 
Garnet paper. 

Carbon Black Paint. 

This paint shall consist Of pigment 30%, 

liquid 70%. ; 


























Look For the 
“Raised Rim’ 


room equipment. 
for you. 


coupon today. 













MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


We will send you our latest catalog showing this and many other 
types of Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal, school and industrial lunch 
Our engineering department is at your disposal. 
We have arranged space for many schools and can do the same 
Send us the gize of your space and we will forward blue- 
print layouts free of charge to suit your requirements. 


Sot Products ©. 


824 Sani Bldg., 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Note: The Sani Products Co. isa selling organization to merchandize the combined catalogued products 
of the Marietta Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and the Chicago Hdwe. Foundry Co., North Chicago, IIl. 
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Pigment: Carbon black 20%, balance alumi- 
num silicate, or magnesium silicate, or a mix- 
ture thereof. 

Liquid; Raw linseed oil 80%, balance dryer, 
turpentine, volatile mineral spirits, or a mixture 
thereof. 

Paint shall weigh not less than nine (9) Ibs. 
per gallon, and shall dry in eighteen (18) hours, 
to a full oil gloss. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
been allowed a total of $31,201,024.17 for the 
fiscal year 1920-21, which is divided as follows: 
Maintenance fund, $12,382,004.43 and _ capital 
costs $18,819,019. 

For the $18,819,019.74 in the capital costs fund, 
the board will build 21 new additions to ele- 
mentary buildings and will erect eleven ele- 
mentary buildings. The combined capacities wil) 
care for 14,960 children and will represent an 
estimated cost of $6,552,465. 

There will also be constructed five intermediate 
schools at a cost of $4,400,000, two metropolitan 
high schools costing $1,600,000 and a new unit 
for crippled children to cost $200,000. 

To care for this program and to provide for 
future buildings, 38 pieces of land will be con- 
demned and purchased for elementary sites. The 
total program will provide accommodations for 
25,860 pupils and will eliminate half-day sessions. 

Fifty thousand dollars will be spent this sum- 
mer in cleaning and renovating the schools of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dubuque, Ia., has voted favorably on a bond 
issue of $785,000 for the erection of two Junior 
High School buildings. The success of the bond 
issue means that Dubuque will have three high 
school buildings—the new senior high school for 
which $715,000 in bonds were carried a year ago, 
and the two Junior High Schools to be erected 
from the present bond issue. The estimated cost 
of the three structures is $1,500,000. 

The Lancaster county commissioners have been 
ordered to certify a levy of 80 mills to cover 
combined needs of the Lincoln, Neb., city schools. 
This levy is to cover the $310,000 deficit which 
will be incurred in the $1,082,000 budget for the 


coming year. The legislature limits the levy for 
general school purposes to 28 mills, which would 
raise $722,456 for the coming year on a valuation 
of $19,000,000. For maintenance of buildings 
and grounds twelve mills more are allowed. 

The East Pennsboro, Pa., township school 
board has been forced to change its plans or do 
without additional school facilities due to the 
high cost of construction. The lowest bid for a 
new school building was $20,000 higher than the 
board had purposed to pay. 

Council Bluffs, Neb., issued school bonds in the 
amount of $475,000, and entrusted the sale to a 
bond house. The latter delayed the sale and 
finally questioned their validity. The board has 
now brought an action against the bond house 
for $25,000 damages in the impairment of values 
and $60,000 damages owing to increased cost of 
the high school now in course of construction. 

Seattle, Wash. The voters have been asked to 
authorize a special tax of six and one-half mills 
in addition to the ten mills at present allowed by 
law. The six and one-half mills which the voters 
have been asked to authorize, will yield approxi 
mately $1,560,000. 

Because of an overcrowded condition in the 
High School of Commerce at Worcester, Mass., 
there will be no first half-year freshmen. Those 
who desire to pursue a commercial course will 
spend their freshmen year in one of the three 
remaining Worcester high schools and then enter 
Commerce. The total registration is approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

The board of education of the City School Dis- 
trict of Middletown, Conn., is considering the use 
of portable school buildings. There are indica 
tions that there will be from eight to nine classes 
on part-time next year owing to crowded condi 
tions. 

The board of education of Chatham County, 
Ga., will purchase a number of portable school 
houses to meet congested conditions. Each will 
accommodate about 50 pupils and cost $1,000. 

The state school fund of Texas available for 
the ensuing year has been increased by $4,000,000 
from the general fund. The addition will enable 
the percapita apportionment next year to go to 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops have a “Raised Rim” which pre 
vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 
No table cloths 
bills alone. Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting 


are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to 
collect. Look better than the ordinary varnished kind 


and will last a lifetime. 
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Up-to-date Schools 


Are you running an up-to-date school? 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 
inviting by lunch. time? 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that are fuli of 
warmth and energy. 
where they can secure a good meal at a minimum 
Sani-Onyx Tables with Sani-Metal Bases wil] 
meet all your requirements 


Do your 
Give them a chance, by 


Install a sanitary lunchroom 


i 
needed. Think of the saving in laundry 


Sani- Metal Bases 





Sani Products Co., 824 Sani Bldg.., 
209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your latest catalogue showing SANI-ONYX 
Send and SANI-METAL, school and industrial lunch room equipment to accom- 
pupils. The space is . ie Oe ve re 


$12 or over and will provile increases in teachers’ 
salaries. 

Columbus, O. School Architect David Riebel 
of the board of education has estimated that 
$5,000,000 will be needed to carry out the pro- 


posed building program Mr. Riebel estimates 
that. several hundred thousand dollars will be 
required for the purchase of suitable sites 


The board of school commissioners of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has accepted a bid of $1,449,809 on 
an issue of $1,645,000 worth of 4% per cent, 
twenty-year bonds The bid carries with it a 
discount of $195,190. 

Bakersfield, Calif Inability of the Kern 
County Union High School board to dispose of 
$2.000,000 in bonds has resulted in a decision to 
erect several cheap frame structures for meeting 
immediate needs. Plans have been completed 
for two units of four classrooms each 

Mayor Peters and the city council of Boston 
have accepted a legislative act permitting the 
school board to raise $2,146,094 this year for new 
buildings and repairs and alterations to existing 
structures. It is planned to spend nearly $2,000,- 
000 this summer on repairs and alterations to 
273 permanent school buildings and forty port- 
able structures. 

The school board of Columbus, O., has been 
giving the greater part of its attention during 
the past few months to measures for the solution 
of financial problems. An investigation has been 
made of the sources of taxation to relieve the 
inadequacy of the present tax levy. An extra 
three-mill levy will be voted upon in the near 
future, and if approved, will give the schools 
sufficient money for running expenses. By vot- 
ing adequate relief in the fall and passing the 
bond issue for new buildings, the Columbus finan- 
cial system can be made adequate. 

A drastic curtailment of school activities has 
been proposed at Malden, Mass., to keep the ex- 
penditures of the schools within the appropria- 
tions. Among the activities which will be re 
duced will be school nurses, evening schools, phy- 


sical training, school visitors and primary assist- 


ants. 


Concluded on Page 71) 
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Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 


Why the School Lunch Room? 


No child that is 
Cold lunches at 


The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all 
children require food for growing. The fact that the majority of school children are im- 


properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have 
installed lunch rooms. 


The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to 
pay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often 
a five cent bowl of soup is an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it 
is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science rooms. 
Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to 
work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. 


We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- 
ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service includes the designing, 
complete outfitting and installation of these establishments. Many of the finest school 
cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. 








OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS WE 


{HAVE FURNISHED 


Carter Harrison High School 


Mississippi Woman’s College . 


Moline High School 
Harrisburg High School . 
Nicholas Senn High School 


Valparaiso University 


Nebraska State Normal School 6 


Sam Houston Normal Institute 
South Dakota State College 
State Teachers’ College 
Millsap’s College 

Academy High School 

Sapulpa High School 

lowa State College 


Muskegon Commercial College 


Lake View High School 


Chicago, Ill. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Moline, Ill. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago, IIL 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Peru, Neb. 
Huntsville, Texas 
Brookings, S. D. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Jackson, Miss. 

: . Erie, Pa. 
- Sapulpa, Okla. 


Ames, lowa 


; ‘Muskegon, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 


We have prepared several books and bulletins which 
will interest you. These will be sent to you at your 
request. To avoid error kindly mention the books 
by number. 


Y 10—Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau- 
rants and Dining Rooms. 


Y151—Feeding the School Child. 


Y152—Practical Domestic Science in City and Coun- 
try Schools. 


Y21—General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and 
Supplies. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 W. RANDOLPH ST. Pix CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Procrastination’s Cost 


Year after year the school board had neglected 
replacing the obsolete fire escapes in a congested 
school building. One day a fire broke out—many 
young lives were lost. The school board was 
directly responsible. 

Kirker-Bender Fire Escapes have, by actual 
test, emptied entire buildings of over a thousand 
children in seventy seconds. It is impossible to 
block or jam them. The school board is entirely 
responsible for the young lives placed in their 
care. Write for full particulars. Dow Wire and 
Iron Works, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 


Xi eT 














SARGENT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 





They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 23 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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407 BUFFALO STREET 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
130 FE. 15th STREET 
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METALLIC 


OORS AND TRILY I 


COMPLETE THE: FIREPROOF 


Doses so 


BUILDING 





Does your list of supplies and equipment check out for 
the safety and comfort of the children who will go to 
the schools you have built? Have you installed interior 
trim and equipment that is sanitary and fireproof, that 
will keep your upkeep costs down just the same? 






HUNTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


Architect 
J. Horace Cook, Philadelphia 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 















Dahlstrom doors and trim have proven by test and 
use that they will do this. 
grained to perfectly match wood finish as desired. 
All products finished by our special baked-on-enamel 
process that insures long life and beauty. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Finished in plain color or 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
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Conshohocken, Pa. The school tax for 1920 
will be increased three mills to meet extraordi 
nary expenses. The new rate will be about 14% 
mills, 

Lynn, Mass. In view of the high cost of school 
furniture, the board has decided to use the old 
seats and desks of the Ontario School in the new 
building. The furniture has been cleaned, sand 
papered and re-varnished at a cost of less than $1 
for each piece. 

A budget totaling $25,201,685.56 has _ been 
passed by the school board of Chicago, Ill. This 
amount exceeds the 1919 budget by more than 
$5,000,000, the greater part of which has been 
given to salary increases. 

The budget is divided up as follows: Adminis 
tration purposes, $1,168,274.50; instruction $19 
938,694.51; operation, $2,922,643.55; auxiliary 
activities, $719,573; miscellaneous, $442,500 

With an increase of some $5,000,000 in th: 
school tax levy this year, the estimated revenue 
available for educational purposes will amount 
to $22,185,591.46. The state per capita tax fur 
nishes $2,176,868.04 of this sum. Instruction in 
the elementary day schools will cost the city 
$14,418,371.25 as against $10,403,280.30 last year, 
and the evening schools call for $319,460 this 
year, last year’s appropr:ation having been $244, 
520. An appropriation of $22,350 has been recom 
mended for Americanization work. The re 
sources for building purposes amount to $8,534, 
957.39. 

Kentucky State Auditor John T, Craig has an- 
nounced the amounts on hand in the different 
funds of the school system as of July 1. They 
follow: School fund, $223,486.61; State Univer 
sity, $861.71; Eastern State Normal School, 
$307.76; Western State Normal, $307.76 

In bids by contractors on improvements and 
repairs of various school buildings at a recent 
meeting of the building committee of the Louis 
ville Board of Education, work estimated at 
from $50,000 to $60,000 was figured from $100,000 
to $110,000. The building committee will report 
to the Board of Education at its meeting this 
week 


Mr. Chester B. Lee has joined the firm of 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, architects, 
located at 1234 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

At a special school election in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., Monday, May 3, the voters granted au 
thority to the board of education to levy a tax 
of $40,000 in addition to the maximum allowed 
by the city charter. The $12.50 per $1,000 valu 
ation would not yield within $40,000 the amount 
necessary for the maintenance of the school 
system for the next school year. The success of 
the election was due to the united efforts of 
the Kiwanis Club of Benton Harbor, which not 
only endorsed the issue, but to a man went out 
and helped put it over. 

The entire cost of the publie school system of 
Los Angeles county during the last fiscal year 
ended June 30; 1919, including expenditures for 
improvements, redemption of bonded indebted- 
ness and payment of interest on outstanding 
bonds, was $10,691,963.42. This amount is ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the total expenditures 
made by the county government for that period. 

Maintenance and operation of kindergarten 
schools, $457,130.80; elementary schools, $4,938,- 
810.68: high schools, $3,589,913.97; or a total for 
maintenance and operation, including salaries 
paid to teachers, purchase of supplies, repairs to 
equipment and buildings’and other operative ex 
penses, of $8,985,855.45. . By analyzing this de- 
tailed cost it shows that there was expended 
$6,538,846.36 for salaries of 5,335 teachers and 
$2,457,009.09 for other expenses 

Expenditures for the construction of buildings, 
purchase of furnishings and equipment, and pay 
ment of principal and interest on maturing bonds, 
classified under the governmental term of “capital 
expenditures for outlays,” amounted to $1,706, 
107.97 during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
Segregating this amount, it is found that for the 
construction of new elementary school buildings 
there was expended $510,152.20; for high school 
buildings, $13,597.36; for the redemption of ele- 
mentary school bonds, $345,170; for high school 
bonds, $185,750; for interest on outstanding ele 
mentary school bonds, $385,984.71, and for high 
school bonds, $265,453.70 





The revenues for school purposes during this 
period total $10,837,884.34, of which $9,152,559.42 
was contributed directly by the taxpayers of the 
County of Los Angeles, $1,346,696.59 being raised 
for elementary schools from the general county 
levy, the rate being 16 cents on $100 of valua- 
tion; for high school purposes a general county 
levy was made amounting to $1,177,357.75, the 
rate being 14 cents; from school district taxes 
levied only against the taxpayers in each district, 
there was levied and collected for elementary 
school purposes $3,910,597.94, and for high school 
purposes, $2,717,907.14, the rates in each school 
district varying from 30 cents to $1.77 per $100 
valuation. 

The county of Los Angeles is divided into 155 
elementary. school districts and twenty-six high 
school districts, fifteen of which are union high 
echool districts composed of from two to thirteen 
elementary school districts, having comparatively 
low taxable valuations, which are combined for 
economical and geographical reasons to secure 
superior educattonal facilities. 

There are 1,174 school properties in the county, 
valued at $29,523,609 and the outstanding bonded 
indebtedness of all school districts aggregating 
$14,211,160 on January 1, 1920. 

Messrs. Stork & Knappe, architects specializing 
in school work, have announced the removal of 
their offices from Palisade, N. J., to King Street, 
Ardsley, N. Y. 

Memphis, Tenn. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for a minimum of $1,000 
and a maximum of $2,000 for grammar school 
teachers, and a minimum of $1,200 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,200 for high school instructors. 

Marlboro, Mass. The board has increased the 
salary of the superintendent $6500. 

Louisville, Ky. The teachers have been given 
flat increases of $500. 

Dixon, Ill. A salary schedule has been adopted 
under which instructors in elementary schools 
will receive a minimum of $1,000 a year and 
those in the high school $1,250. 


Aurora, Ill. Teachers in the grades have been 


given increases of $400 a year. High school prin- 
cipals will receive $1,000 a year. 
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Annual Repairs Are Now Being Figured On 


—This includes Toilet Seats. 











B— Runs Lencrewise 


Cut Shows No 23-9 Seat 





CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE BONE-ITE SEAT 


A-—-NOTE Heavy COVERING OF Heed RucaER 


C— NOTE THE COUNTER LAVER OF LamiNation 
THIS @UNS ACROSS SEAT 
pat taht OE dtl 


—By installing 


—The upkeep of which runs into large amounts. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 
SEATS 


—The lifelong sanitary Seat, you save all this. 


-Ask our Seat Department for samples and 
particulars if you cannot secure facts and figures 
from your local plumber or jobber. 


—Full sized samples sent for inspection and 
test without charge. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


An alarming shortage of material for teaching 
positions in high schools has been found by a 
nation wide study of the high schools and of the 
teacher preparatory institutions by Mr. A. O. 
Neal, specialist in rural school administration 
for the United States Bureau of Education. 

A questionnaire sent to all high schools and 
teacher training schools shows that at the pres- 
ent time in the 7,088 high schools reporting there 
are 65,857 teachers. Based on the certain in- 
crease in high school enrollment it will be neces- 
sary in 1920 and 1921 to employ 98,775 teachers. 
Vacancies reported thru resignations, etc., total 
17,275 or 26 3-10 per cent of the total number of 
teachers employed in the schools. Applying this 
percentage to the total number of teachers in 
the schools and to the certain increase which will! 
be necessary, Mr. Neal estimates that 25,978 posi- 
tions must be filled before September Ist. 

The seriousness of the situation is brought out 
in the replies received by Mr. Neal from 323 in- 
stitutions which are preparing teachers. These 
represent 60 per cent of all the schools which 
are preparing men and women for teaching posi- 
tions. The total number of graduates in the 
schools is 20,070 and a conservative estimate of 
the total number in all institutions is 33,345. 
A study of the intentions of the graduates shows 
that only 6,372 of the 20,000 intend to enter high 
school work. Assuming that this is 60 per cent 
of the total who intend to teach, the estimate is 
that 10,620 graduates will actually take up teach- 
ing in the fall. Mr. Neal estimates that at least 
15,350 positions in high schools must be supplied 
with teachers from outside the group of college 
graduates. The sources of supply for these addi- 
tional teachers are 1, recall of former teachers 
who have withdrawn from the work, 2, teachers 
with less than college degrees, and 3, the omis- 
sion of classes which are without teachers. Mr. 
Neal urges that school boards do everything in 
their power to maintain the standard qualifica- 
tion of high school teachers and to make work in 
the high schools as attractive as possible. He 
argues for increases in salaries and for a vigor- 
ous campaign to induce young men and women 
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who have not expressed an intention to enter the 
work. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 


The home demonstration agents in several 
counties of Vermont carried on more or less 
work in establishing hot lunches in the schools 
during the past two years. The reports from the 
teachers testify to the following results: 1. 
Better behavior of the pupils. 2. Gain in weight 
of children. 3. Improvement in ability to study 
in the afternoon. 4. More bread and butter, 
less cake and pie in lunches. 5. Parents and 
pupils enthusiastic over the change. 

Louisville’s first school for training teachers to 
correct defective speech will be opened June 28, 
O. L. Reid, city superintendent announced a few 
days ago. Formation of the school looks toward 
organization of special classes for stammering 
children as part of the work of the next school 
year. 

A board of health eye clinic is conducted in 
Public School 64, Manhattan, New York City. 
The clinic examines children of the entering class 
and follows up all cases where glasses are 
needed. The work is considered of great value 
because it takes the children at the beginning of 
their school life and remedies eye defects before 
they have made great progress. 

A special student from the school of social 
work assists in following up the children and in 
obtaining the cooperation of parents where chil- 
dren require glasses. 

The school also conducts a nutrition clinic 
which, while especially intended for research, 
has a practical aspect. This year all the children 
of the entering class were weighed and measured 
the first week of school. Those who proved to 
be seven or more per cent under weight were 
placed in a special class and problems of health 
made the center of their curriculum. Much 
home visiting was done and mothers’ classes 
were held in connection with the work. It is 
recommended that the work be taken over and 
made a permanent part of the school. 

The adoption of a proposed nutrition clinic sys- 
tem in the schools of Manchester, N. H., will 
call for a thoro physical examination of all 
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pupils. Those found below standard weight for 
their age will be put in special nutrition classes 
where instruction will be given in the proper 
manner of overcoming their handicap. Accord- 
ing to Miss Mabel Skilton, secretary of the nutri- 
tion clinic of Boston city, the five chief causes 
of mal-nutrition are physical defects, lack. of 
home control, over-fatigue, faulty food habits, 
and faulty health habits. 

Provided the sum of $5,000 will be furnished 
the school board of Manchester, N. H., will estab- 
lish an open-air school for tubercular children, 
of whom there are said to be 160 in the public 
schools. The expense of fitting up the building 
is estimated at $11,000, of which amount the 
State Tuberculosis Association has assured the 
provision of $6,000, leaving $5,000 which the city 
has been requested te provide. 

The superintendent and medical director of the 
schools of Boston, Mass., have been authorized 
to make a report on criticisms made by Dr. 
Emerson on medical inspection in Boston schools. 

The state’s system of inspection and registra- 
tion of pupils has been introduced into the 
schools of Three Rivers, Mass. Under this sys- 
tem, each child is examined by a physican when 
it enters school in the first grade, and each year 
following to and including the ninth grade. A 
complete record is kept on a card, and it is con- 
sidered particularly valuable if the pupil desires 
to go to work as the state law requires a physi- 
cian’s examination. 

Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey of Haver- 
hill, Mass., has called the board’s attention to 
the need of a physical instructor for individual 
work at the high school. According to Dr. 
Symonds a number of pupils have serious physi- 
cal defects and between 40 and 45 have spina! 
troubles. 

The first physical examination of pupils of 
several schools at Dunbarton, N. H., has been 
completed. As far as health is concerned the 
pupils were found to be above the average. 

Hot school lunches have been established in 
59 schools in six counties of the state of New 
Hampshire because a large percentage of thé 
children come from such a distance that they 
bring their lunch which is usually a cold one. 
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MONG PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


‘‘The Standard for Over Fifty Years’’ 


onc’ Plumbing Fixtures combine 
mechanical perfection with beauty of 
appearance—and are absolutely sani- 
tary in every respect. 


They are scientifically designed to give 
satisfactory service under the most 
unusual and trying conditons. 


Remember, we have been manufac- 
turing plumbing fixtures for 
schools for over fifty years. We 
know what is required and are 


prepared to supply you with the 
very best. 





Our many years of service to the 


i School Boards of America is a . 
a record of which we are proud. 





N. O. NELSON MFG CO. sxini®tot's:‘wissiourt 
| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PUEBLO, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TENN. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
) DAVENPORT, IA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Physical Fitness 
the First Requirement 


Picture to yourself the absurd spectacle of a trim, efficient 
teacher of Hygiene or Physical Culture expounding to the 
class first principles in personal health and cleanliness, and 
home hygiene, while all the time the toilet accommodations 


Roof Saddle 


Roof - 


4in Vent — 
White Enamel 


for Inside use 
bg anized 
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‘ 
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utside o . ° ase . 
of Building of the school are a living example of conditions which should 
| . 
Ceiling —=| | never be allowed to exist. 
| Physical fitness is the first requirement for teacher and pupil 
alike. Crowded schools are common. Adequate toilet ac- 
commodations where the school is out of reach of sewers are 
rare, 
Dowble Hi nged 
Oske rr Mohogany 
Finished Seat | 
Perfection Vilrecus | The privy is an institution Che Perfection Chemical 
Chad Apes of the DARK AGES. Don't Toilet System — safe, sani- 
Fhor = = preach one thing and prac tary, odorless, economical, 
Acid Proofed Drop Tubo—g hi 
pf ay Nt eg 7 tice another! Let us figure easy to install. Cheaper 
= et with your Board on the in- than plumbing. , Endorsed 
— rw f stallation of really modern by state and national author- 
PERF ECTION . a 
STORAGE TANK of equipment. ities, 
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CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 


| Desk A Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Give Teachers and Children 
Better Light and Air 
While Beautifying Every 
Schoolroom 


Teachers and children in your schools are probably 
wrestling with roller-shades, which flap in the wind and 


are not waterproof or translucent; which have to be drawn 
clear down to shut out the level afternoon sun. 


Kthey Perennial, 


ACCORDION PLEATED 
WINDOW SHADES 





are waterproof, translucent, giving all available light with- 
out the glare of the sun, permit the occupants of each room 
to “follow the sun”—giving full control of both air and light 
because they 


GO UP FROM THE BOTTOM 
DOWN FROM THE TOP, OR BOTH; 
AND ALL BY THE PULL OF A CORD. 


No hand need touch the shade itself. No dirty finger 
marks need deface it; and it is made of a highly calendered 
translucent Imperial coutil cloth which sheds dust, and can 
be cleaned at small expense 


SHADES ARE BEAUTIFUL 


They give the general effect of costly Venetian blinds; 
yet cost less than the cheapest roller shades, per year of 


service. 


They appeal to the aesthetic sense; contribute to the 
health and daily comfort of pupils and teachers; and cost 
less in the long run than the cheapest shades you could buy. 


If you want all the people to sing your praises, equip 
your schools with Athey Perennial Accordion Pleated Win- 
dow Shades. 


Shades have been installed in hundreds of schools and 
have been adopted by the Government for all Government 
Schools in Panama, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE 
AND CIRCULAR. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


Also makers of Athey Cloth-lined Weather Strips. 


6045 W. 65th Street, 
CHICAGO. 














Public School, Ridgefield, N. J. 


Time and again tests have proven that good ventilation sub 
stituted for poor means mental stimulation and an increase in 
health and working energy, even indeed the saving of life. School 
Boards that permit poor ventilation in the buildings under their 
control, are permitting a waste in mental training and are allow 
ing physical deterioration that would not be tolerated in a 
business establishment. 


The Peerless Unit System can be installed in an old School 
Building without extensive structural changes, thereby bringing 
it up to date in its most essential particular at a minimum of 
expense. We would be pleased to co-operate with you. 


Our Engineering Staff is at your service 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521-523 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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TROY,NY. 
Accurate 


Thermometers “" 


for 


School Purposes | 


Maintain proper temperatures in the 
school-room. 


Specially designed cooking thermo 
meters for Baking, Deep Fat Frying, 
Candy Making, Fireless Cookers and ed 
Cake Griddles. 





Tested and approved by Good 


Housekeeping Institute. 

Used now by housekeepers every 
where. 

Should be part of the equipment of 
every Household Economic and Do 
mestic Science Department. 

Write for full particulars. 
8. A. 


974 TROY, N. Y. U. § 
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First--The health of pupils and teachers. 


Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 


Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


(Offices in all large cities) 


A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 
temperature regulation. The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, ~t= Wisconsin 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES NOTES 

(Continued from Page 52 
with four years’ experience, $1,450; those with 
five years’ experience, $1,500; those with six 
years’ experience, $1,550; those with seven years’ 
experience, $1,600; those with eight years’ ex- 
perience, $1,650; those with nine years’ expert- 
ence, $1,700 and those with ten years’ experience, 
$1,750. Teachers in the seventh and eighth 
grades who have eleven years’ experience will be 
paid $1,800 and those with twelve years’ experi 
ence $1,850. 

High school teachers, not including those 
supervising the teaching of special subjects, will 
be paid on a similar basis. Teachers without 
experience will be given $1,300 to $1,500; those 
with one year of experience, $1,560; those with 
two years’ experience, $1,620; those with three 
years’ experience, $1,680; those with four years’ 
experience, $1,740; those with five years’ experi 
ence, $1,800; those with six years’ experience, 
$1,860; those with seven years’ experience, 
$1,920; those with eight years’ experience, $1,980; 


those with nine years’ experience, $2,040, and 
those with ten years’ experience, $2,100. 
Elementary principal, ten teachers and not 


more than 24, will be given a minimum of $1,800 
per year and a maximum of $3,000. Principals 
with 24 or more teachers will be given a maxi 
mum of $3,300 a year. 

It is provided that extra compensation shall be 
given to principals, supervisors and teachers for 
attendance at summer school. An allowance will 
be made to each teacher covering one-half of the 
items of 


expense, up to a maximum allowance 
of $100. 

Edinburg, Ind Grade teachers have been 
given increases of 35 per cent and high school 
teachers 40 per cent. 

The Board of Education of Duluth, Minn., has 
adopted a new salary schedule as follows: For 


the school year 1920-21 the sum of $225 will be 
added to the contract salary of all teachers, prin 
Cipals, and supervisors who are reelected. This 
will make an increase of $425 for each teacher 
with normal school standing, credited with teach- 
ing during the entire session 1919-1920, and $475 


for those with college standing, or a total of ap- 
proximately $265,000. 

Under the schedule for 1920-21 normal school 
graduates will be paid a minimum of $1,200 with 
annual increases of $75. College graduates will 
receive a minimum of $1,400 and increases of 
$75. 

Dubuque, la. The board of education has 
adopted a schedule providing for flat increases of 


$100 for all teachers reappointed for the year 
1920-21. In addition, each teacher who hds given 
five years or less service, will be given an in- 


crease of $300, and any teacher with more than 
five years’ experience will be given $400. 

Under the schedule, the maximum for teachers 
in grades one to six inclusive is $1,600, for 
grades seven and eight $1,680, for women high 
school teachers $2,050, for men high school 
teachers $2,400, for men principals in grade 
schools $2,600, for women principals $2,200, for 
manual training teachers in the grades $2,000 
and for domestic science teachers $1,700. 

The schedule provides for increases of 146 per 
cent over previous salaries and represents an ad- 
ditional expenditure of approximately $75,000. 

The school board of Rochester, N. H., has 
adopted a salary schedule under which teachers 
are classified according to training and experi- 


ence. Teachers in both the grades and high 
school are divided into four groups, Class A, 
Class B, Class C, Class D. The schedule is as 


follows: 


Grade Teachers—Teachers in Class D will re- 
ceive $700 the first year and $750 the second 
year; teachers in Class C will be paid $800 the 
first year, $850 the second year, $900 the third 
year, $950 the fourth year, and $1,000 the fifth 
vear. 


High School Teachers—Teachers in Class D 
will begin at $700 and will be paid $750 the 
second year; teachers in Class C will be paid 


$800 the first year, $850 the second year, $900 
the third year, $950 the fourth year, and $1,000 
the fifth year; teachers in Class B will. be paid 
$1,050 the first year, and teachers in Class A 
$1,100. 








Teachers new in the service are to be placed 
in Class C, and the second year will be given 
their proper class rating. Class D teachers will 
be advanced to Class © after two years or 
dropped from the service. Class C teachers after 
five years, will be advanced to Class B and Class 
A if qualified. Class B teachers may be advanced 
to Class A upon completion of four years at a 
summer school. 

As soon as the school board of Holyoke, Mass., 
had voted an increase of salary for the teachers 
a large delegation of pupils awaiting the result 
sang “Glory, glory, Hallelujah.” 

In its eagerness to meet the salary situation 
the school board of Newburyport, Mass., over- 
looked the legal limitations. The supreme court 
has decided that the increases made, totaling 
$10,000 are illegal because they had not been 
voted by the city council. 

The teachers of Louisiana propose a minimum 
wage law. It provides for a minimum wage of 


$1,200 for cities having a population of more 
than 100,000; a minimum wage of $1,000 for 


cities having a population of from 10,000 to 100,- 
000 and a minimum wage of $800 for cities hav- 
ing a population of less than 10,000. 

The teachers of Los Angeles, Calif.; are in re- 
volt on the salary question. They have not de- 
termined whether to sign contracts for the en- 
suing school year. 

New Bedford, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted a salary schedule which represents 
an increase of 70 per cent for the grade teachers. 
The schedule which went into effect in May, 
1920, is as follows: 

Elementary school assistants, minimum $1,350 
and maximum $1,700; grade supervisor, maxi- 
mum $2,850; elementary principals, Class A, 
maximum $3,350; Class B, minimum $1,750 and 
maximum $2,850; primary principals, maximum, 
$1,800 to $2,100. 

High school assistants (male) minimum $2,225 
and maximum $2,725; women assistants, mini- 
mum $1,800 and maximum $2,300; heads of de- 
partments, maximum $3,100;\ assistant principal, 


maximum $3,600, and high school principal, 
maximum $4,725. The assistant superintendent . 
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of schools will receive a maximum of $3,600 and 
the superintendent $5,500. 


Lockport, Ill. The minimum salary of the 
teachers has been raised from $1,200 to $1,800 
and the maximum from $1,800 to $2,400. The 
superintendent’s salary has been raised from 
$2,760 to $3,500. 

The Amarillo, Tex., schools have met the in- 
creasing cost of living in a unique way. The 
school year of 48 weeks has been divided into 
three terms of sixteen weeks each and each pupil 
in the city will be given free tuition for two of 
these terms and allowed to make his grade in a 
year as at present. Under such an arrangement, 
only two-thirds of the pupils will be in school at 
one time, hence only two-thirds of the teachers 
will be needed. If these teachers were paid at 
the same rate as at present, the annual payroll 
would be just two-thirds as much, as the teachers 
will teach for twelve months in the year instead 
of nine as heretofore. The annual salaries of 
these two-thirds have been increased about fifty 
per cent which brings the payroll to about where 
it was before. To give the figures: The payroll 
last year was $84,000. If this amount be reduced 
by one-third, we have $56,000, and if this in- 
creased be $56,000 by fifty per cent, we have 
$84,000 again. As a matter of fact, the salaries 
of teachers have been increased a little more 
than fifty per cent and the payroll for next year 
will be about $90,000. 

Next year, no teacher in the Amarillo schools 
will receive less than $1,236, and the salaries will 
range from this amount to $2,260. 

Under the type of plan now in operation, the 
three terms will be as follows: From September 
first to the Christmas holidays; from the Christ- 
mas holidays to about April twentieth; and from 
April twentieth to about August eighth. There 
will be one week’s vacation during the Christ- 
mas holidays and three weeks in August. The 
plan was put into operation by opening the 
schools to one-third of the children during the 
present summer. Another third will enter 
September first and from then on, there will be 
two-thirds of the children in school. The last 
third will not enter until January first. Before 




















the plan was started, the pupils were divided into 
three equal groups with regard to grades and 
half grades, each one being given the term of his 
parent’s choice so far as this could be done. 
New Britain, Conn. A resolution has been 
adopted by the New Britain Teachers’ Club 
whereby there will be a minimum salary of $950 


to $1,000, with $100 annual increases until the 
sixth year, a $200 increase in the sixth year, 


and $100 increases each succeeding year until a 
maximum of $1,950 is reached in the elementary 
grades and $2,050 in the grammar grades. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The bonus plan of increas 
ing salaries of teachers, particularly as adopted 
by the Indianapolis school board, was criticised 
by members of the legislative committee of the 
Township Trustees’ Association of Indiana. They 
declared that the method adopted in Indian- 
apolis to increase the compensation of teachers 
has disrupted the rural school systems. They 
are in favor of increased pay for teachers, but 
insist that salaries shall be increased without 
resort to the bonus system. Their objection to 
the bonus system arises from their belief that 
teachers should be held to strict compliance with 
contracts until their expiration. They resent 
the bonus system because of the dissatisfaction 
resulting in rural districts where smaller sal- 
aries are paid. 

Newark, N. J. Every Newark teacher on the 
annual payroll will receive a $400 increase in 
salary in addition to regular schedule increases, 
which range from $50 to $200, beginning with 
the next school term. A $100 bonus was paid 
to every teacher who entered the Newark school 
system since last September, and to substitute 
teachers. The board decided to include in the 
next budget a further increase of $200 and to 
revise the salary schedule so that the regular 
annual increase will not be less than $100. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn. The state board has voted 
to increase salaries of state normal heads from 
$3,600 to $4,200 a year, also for a substantial 
increase for the teaching corps. In addition to 
the maximum salary recommended for the teach- 
ing corps the board voted to tncrease this 
maximum $120 a year, this to cover certain sum 
mer school work. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Model Installation 





In the Million Dollar 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 









On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish, Medart 
Steel Lockers are the choice 
of discriminating buyers. 
Illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 





Pekin, Ill. The minimum salary for teachers 
in Pekin, as shown by their schedule, is about 
$100 per month. 

Lincoln, Ill. The salaries for all grade teach- 
ers from the primary departments to the eighth 
grades were raised $100. Under the new basis 
the lowest salaries for the grades will be $1,120 
and the maximum $1,250. 

Boston, Mass. A petition has been sent to the 
Waltham school committee asking for a $300 
salary increase. The teachers were granted a 
salary increase last February and now receive 
approximately $1,300 a year. It was stated in 
the petition that living costs have increased 148 
per cent since 1914 and that in that time the 
grammar school teachers’ salaries have increased 
only 45 to 50 per cent. 

Hillsdale, Mich. Graduates of the Ypsilanti 
State Normal College will receive a minimum 
salary of $1,200 a year, and experienced teach- 
ers a minimum of $1,500. 

Warren County, Ill. The average salary for 
teachers in Warren County schools will be $100 
per month. The maximum salary at present is 
$135 per month and the minimum 1s $75. 

Middletown, Conn. The board has given in- 
creases of $100 annually until the maximum sgal- 
ary is reached. The maximum for male teach- 
ers in the grades is $2,000 and for female teach- 
ers $1,800. In the high school, the maximum for 


men teachers is $2,700 and for women teachers 
2,200. 

The school board of El Paso, Tex., has ruled 
that married women teachers shall not be em- 


ployed in regular teaching positions after this 
year. Exceptions to the rule are teachers who 
are the support of families or incapacitated hus- 
bands. 

It is provided that the married teachers shall 
be placed on the substitute list to be employed in 
cases of emergency. 

The Oklahoma Educational Association has 
been reorganized to conform to modern ideas of 
state organizations with the home office in the 
capital city, Oklahoma City. The office which 
will open July first, is in charge of a salaried 


secretary. 
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Improved Ocean Wave No. 201 
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IMPROVEMENTS ALWAYS 


Among our many recent improvements of the 


“FUN-FUL” 


Playground 
Equipment 


are a number of new and exclusive features of 
our already popular Ocean Wave. 





PLEASE NOTE; 


(1) New head, which makes lubrication abso- 
lutely positive, because the oil must always 
run to point of action. 


(2) Hand-rail, to which children may hold, thus 
increasing capacity and safety. 


(3) Secondary circle, which prevents circle seat 
from coming into contact with post under 
any circumstances. 


This device is surely “‘boy-proof.”’ 
“Everything for the Playground” 


Send for new Catalog No. 5. It is free. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


Sales Office: » Factories: 
733 Conway Bldg. Anderson, Indiana 
*hicago Kokomo, Indiana 


STEGER 


The most valuable ‘piano in the world 


HE lofty ideals symbolized in the name Cremona prevail to- 

day in the production of Steger Pianos and Player Pianos of 
beautiful tone. Write for Steger Piano and Player Piano Style 
Brochure and convenient terms. 

STEGER & SONS PIANO MFG. CO. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ifit'sa STEGER-it's the finest reproducing phonograph in the world 
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First Aid Chart for Schools | 
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| Boys and Girls, tired of text- 


tures—and remember the les 
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This reduced reproduction of 


JOHNSON’S 
FIRST AID CHART 


gives an idea of how the chart 
covers the whole range of First 
Aid. 

The Chart shows just how to 
act promptly and efficiently in 


all sorts of emergencies. 


We have a limited number 
of these Charts which— 
8 while they last—we will 
pepe u at : | sort as aT me: a send postpaid to schools 
adn ae Set ner hh at the special price of $1 

each. 
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The Chi irt is 27 x 44. inches, lithogr: iphed in ten colors on heavy board. Folds for car- 


rying. The back of the Chart contains full First Aid instruction in black and white. JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
A complete working guide for First Aid. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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full approval after inspection. 10% discount on lots of 


Send for descriptive literature. : 


2 Doz. or over, 
PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
Member—-National School Supply Association. 


AMERICAN MANIKIN COMPANY 


236 East 34th St. NEW YORK CITY 
2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 
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Political Geography Blackboard Maps = = 

f 136 differ- Fwo Series—consisting of 24 maps, = = 

Ley = B.. naag - By the cheapest Blackboard Maps of various states, = = 
that a good to the best that are Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc. = = 
made. Miscellaneous Maps = = 
Physical Geography Sak Where Setiptarnl “Lascusee, | | ie = 

cial, e “ee , 4 guage, = = 

Five Series, consisting of 82 different City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. = = 
maps. Write us regarding your SCHOOL = == 
MAP NEEDS. => = 

Commercial Geography Pivaiol sa = = 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL ysiology an natomy = = 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN = = 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 = = 
mercial and Library Maps of the LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, p= = 
World Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- = = 
U it d St tes History ology, two series, 21 charts. = = 
nite a B = = 
otany = = 

Se ear = = 

ob tues (a new ene ion ie coum. Jung, Koch Pe Ok ga Series, = j : : = 
Modern Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. = 5 | h I d t bl M k = 

— _ Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts = e n estruc | . anil in = 

. sama Seri Zoology = Smith’s American Manikin is indispensable to Schools for = 

see vor: ae — Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, — teaching ot Biology, Phy siology, Hygiene, and Physical = 

: , ___, 35 charts. — fraining. Height about 4 feet (mounted); light but = 

English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. — strong; entire weight (including cabinet) is only 28 Ibs. = 
Johnston English History Series, Astronomy = The manikin body, as well as cabinet, made of wood. = 
10 — Johnston Series, 4 charts. = three-ply veneer, guaranteed not to warp or split. All = 

Ancient History Globes => dissecting parts (33 plates) made of steel, therefore un- = 
Johnston Ancient History Series, Five Sizes, in all mountings, Stand, = breakable. = 
Seg ar” Suspension and , Library Celestial = This manikin is far superior to charts for practical teach = 

Outline Maps Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. = ing, besides much cheaper. = 

Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. Atlases = Price (complete with cabinet), $45.00-—(value $100.00). = 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political, Historical, Commercial, Scrip- = Order | iis fe = 
70 maps. tural, Astronomical, etc. —- rders never booked “as a sale” before goods meet your = 

= = 

= = 

= = 

= = 

: 
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The Farmer Paints His Barn 


Not to make it look pretty but because he knows 
it is good business to give it a protecting cover 
that will withstand the weather and preserve 
the wood beneath. 


Your Textbooks 


in the hands of a group of romping, red-blooded 


boys and girls get infinitely harder wear than the farmer’s barn--and 
they will go to pieces in much less time unless someone has the 
foresight to insist upon protecting them from the hard knocks they 


are sure to get. 


Give Them the Protection of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


In satisfactory service for more than fifty years. 
Now used in 4000 of the leading schools of America. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MR. BALLOU ELECTED. 


Mr. Frank W. Ballou, Assistant Superintend 
ent of Schools at Boston during the past three 


years, has accepted the superintendency at 
Washington, D. C., to sueceed Mr. Ernest L. 
Thurston. The election terminates the fight 


made by Dr. John Van Shaick, Jr., president of 
the board of education, on Mr. Thurston. 

Dr, Ballou is a native of St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., and received his early education at Ft. 
Jackson. He graduated from the Potsdam Nor- 
mal School in 1902 and received his bachelor’s 
degree at Teachers College in 1904. He did post- 
graduate work leading to his master’s degree at 
the University of Cincinnati, and received his 
doctor’s degree in school administration at Har 
vard in 1914. 

Dr. Ballou’s experience as a teacher and ad 
ministrator of schools has been broad and varied. 
From 1904 to 1907 he was principal of the technt- 
cal school at the University of Cincinnati, and 
from 1907 to 1910 he was high school visitor and 
chairman of the committee on admission at the 
University of Cincinnati. From 1910 to 1914 he 
was at various times educational advisor for 
various Massachusetts cities, particularly Water- 
town, Milton and Reading, in which cities he 
conducted investigations and assisted in reorgan- 
izing programs of studies. He was a cooperat- 
ing specialist in the New York school inquiry in 
1911 and 1912 and conducted special research 
work in education at Milton, Mass., in 1913 and 
1914. In the fall of 1914 the Boston school com- 
mittee made him director of the department of 
educational investigation and measurement, and 
in 1917 elected him as an assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. 


Dr. Ballou has been a frequent speaker before 


educational organizations and has been parti 
cularly known as a leader in educational re- 
search. His writings include a _ considerable 


number of monographs on educational subjects 
and of bulletins on educational investigation and 
measurement. 


REID TO YOUNGSTOWN. 

Mr. O. L. Reid of Louisville, Ky., on June first, 
was elected superintendent of schools at Youngs- 
town, O., for a three-year term. The position 
carries a salary of $9,000 for the first year and 
$10,000 for the two remaining years. 

Mr. Reid is a native of Ohio. He is a graduate 
of the old Chicago high school and of Indiana 
University, and has done graduate work in edu 
cation at Indiana University, Teachers College 
and the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Reid’s professional experience began in the 
high school at Rensselaer, Ind., where he taught 
history and biology. In 1901 he became head of 
the English department of the Louisville Com- 
mercial High School, and in 1902 was made first 
assistant in English in the Male High School. 
In 1911 he was made principal of the Girls’ High 
School and shared with the superintendent the 


task of consolidating the several girls’ high 
schools. In 1916 he was elected superintendent 
of the Louisville schools to succeed Mr. E. O. 
Holland. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Dr. John W. Abercrombie has once more be- 
come state superintendent of the Alabama 
schools. Dr. Abercrombie is the former president 
of the University of Alabama. He is also a 
former congressman and recently served as 
solicitor of the Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington. He succeeds Spright Dowell who has 
been elected president of the Alabama Polytech- 
nie Institute. 

Dr. H. N. Goddard, for several years supervisor 
of secondary education in the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Education, has accepted the super- 
tendency at Chippewa Falls. 

Mr. H. N. Smith has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Oconto, Wis., to succeed E. F. 
Strong. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TMM Uf 





Mr. E. M. Waite of Menomonie, Wis., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Manitowoc, at a 
salary of $4,000. 

Dr. Franklin P. Geiger, Superintendent of 
Schools, East Liverpool, Ohio, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at 
the annual meeting at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 22 
to 25. 

Superintendent Geiger is a member 
Ohio State Board of School Examiners. 

Supt. F. L. Black of Lockport, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year at a salary of $3,500. 

Mr. Arthur F. Harman, superintendent of 
schools at Selma, Ala., since 1908, has resigned. 
Mr. Harman has become superintendent of edu- 
cation of Montgomery County, Ala., at a salary 
of $5,000. Mr. Harman is a former president of 
the Alabama Educational Association. 

Supt. J. W. McClinton of Pueblo, Colo., has 
been elected President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Pueblo. Supt. McClinton is 
completing his third year as superintendent in 
District No. 1. 

Mr. Spright Dowell, formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Alabama, has 
accepted the position of President of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Dowell who succeeds Dr. C. C. Thach, was 
appointed state superintendent of education in 
1917 to succeed W. F. Feagin resigned. He is a 
graduate of Wake Forest College, N. C., and holds 
a degree from Columbia University. 

Prof. Samuel Kline McDowell of West Aurora 
has been selected as superintendent of the Bloom- 
ington, Ill., schools at a salary of $5,500. He is 
the successor of Prof. J. K. Stableton who re- 
signed. 

Supt. I. F. Matteson has been reelected for a 
term of three years at an increased salary, as 
head of the Findlay, O., schools. 

Supt. G. G. Lafferty has been reelected head of 
the Knoxville, Ill., schools for the ninth year. 

Irving Munson of Spring Valley, Ill., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at Momence, 
Ill., at a substantial advance in salary. 

Mr. Willard M. Whitman has resigned as 
superintendent of the Swampscott, Mass., schools 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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SANITARY IN EVERY RESPECT 





C-92 


Rundle-Spence ‘Vertico-Slant’ 
Fountain No. C-92 


The Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains with noz- 
zle down in recess represent the latest and positively the best 
improvements in drinking fountains from a sanitary standpoint. 


Greatly reduced water pressure automatically puts this fountain 
out of use before it can become a menace to health and life. 


Lips cannot touch nozzle. Its location prevents squirting, pilfer- 
ing and tampering. Uses less water than the old style globe 
shaped drinking head. 


Write for new 70-page catalog illustrating 
our “Vertico-Slant” fountains in detail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


52 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








THE IDEAL SOAP 
SYSTEM FOR SCHOOLS 


The Watrous Gravity Liquid Soap System 
makes it easy for the smallest child to wash 
without fear of contagion. 


One central, easy-to-fill glass container 
serves any number of wash stands. Gravity 
does the work. A simple valve delivers the 
soap without drip or waste. 


This system has been adopted by col- 


TEN : 
Pi pg! leges and schools everywhere, along with 
PuteT Watrous drinking fountains, closets, and 
ATER CLOSE® urinals. Free catalog sent on request. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Culver Military Academy Swimming Poo! 


R. U. V. Sterilizers 
Provide Perfect Protection 


HE paramount issue in swimming pool 
sanitation is the protection of the 
swimmers—and this must be economical- 
ly and automatically accomplished be- 
fore a swimming pool is a success. 


TTT 


R. U. V. (Ultra Violet Ray) Sterilizers are econom- 
ically and automatically providing perfect protec- 
tion for the swimmers in the pool of Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind., and hundreds of other 
modern pools throughout the country. 


imma 


For complete information 
address Department “‘L’’ 


cChe 
165 Broadway 
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SHOWERS 


WITH THE 
INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
(Patented) 
SAFETY ANTI-SCALD- 
oe panvacr CON 
ECONOMY TROL . 
EVERLASTING 
Simplicity and ease 
of accessibility for The valve seats are 


renewable and easily 


repairs when nec- 
replaced. 


essary—which are 


seldom. Showers furnished 


for all require- 


The Only Tool ments. Concealed 


Required or exposed type 
Is mixer. 
A SCREW- Shower heads are 
DRIVER cast brass. 





Economy Shower, made of %” galvanized pipe, rough 
brass N. P. Mixer, cast brass shower head. Price, $32.00 
Piping not included. 

Suggest finishing with white enamel paint or aluminum 
bronze after installing. 





BOYS BATTERY INSTALLATION GIRLS 
Write for Bulletin 8S. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CoO., 


100 SECOND STREET. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page 79 
to accept a similar position at Marquette, Mich. 
His salary at Marquette will be $5,000 the first 
year with an increase each year thereafter. He 
received $4,000 a year at Swampscott. 

Mr. J. GO. Powers of Urbana, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Olive. 

Assist. Supt. R. J. McElroy of Rockford, IIL, 
has been called to the assistant superintendency 
at Akron, O., at a salary of $5,500. 

Mr. McElroy who has been in school work for 
17 years, was recommended by Supt. Carroll Reed 
who recently accepted the superintendency at 
Akron. Previous to his three-year service in 
Rockford, he spent seven years as a high school 
principal and was identified with grade school 
work for a period of four years. During the 
past few years he has had charge of the school 
attendance and vocational work at Rockford. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, formerly superintendent of 
the vocational training schools at Camp Travis, 
Texas, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Brownsville, Tex, schools. 

Mr. W. T. Doggett has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Denton, Tex. He is the 
successor to Mr. J. W. Beaty, resigned. His salary 
will be $2,700 per year. 

Miss Eva B. Shuman has been appointed super 
intendent of schools for Jefferson County, Neb., 
to succeed Mr. Henry Abrams. Miss Shuman 
was superintendent of the Fairbury, Neb., schools 
for the past two years. 

Supt. H. J. Blue was reelected at Carlinville, 
Ill., schools. He will receive a salary of $3,000 

Mr. Owen Jones was appointed superintendent 
of the Rosedale, O., school for the coming year 

Dr. H. A. Hartman, for the past seven years 
superintendent of the Marion, Ohio., city schools 
has resigned 

Mr. H. W. Hinkle was elected superintendent 
of the Paris, Ill., schools. 

Supt. W. W. Thomas was reelected head of the 
Springfield, Mo., public schools. 

W. L. Jayne, of Quicksand, has been appointed 
assistant inspector of rural schools for Kentucky 
by the Governor. 

Supt. A. W. Smith of Rochester, N. H., has 
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Shapes Mind and Body 


Clean, healthful play on ample, spacious playgrounds fitted 
playground equipment—these are the things 
that mold today’s children into better men and women, 


with modern 


For over 37 years the Medart Company has held its leader- 
ship in fostering the playground magvement and perfecting 
playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing chil- 















Leaders in the Field 


Write for catalog “L”, ‘ 
on your letterhead. %4 





Fred Medart Mfg. Co. [ | 
Potomac & De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, U.S. A. _S 7 | 











been reelected for a term of three years, at a 
salary of $3,000. : 

Supt. A. D. Montgomery of Edinburg, Ind., has 
been reelected at a salary of $2,400, or an in- 
crease of $600. Supt. Montgomery enters upon 
his fifth year at Edinburg. 

Mr. C. S. Hottenstein, principal of the high 
school at Conshohocken, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools in that city. Mr. Hot- 
tenstein is one of the youngest superintendents 
in the state. 

Mr. M. S. Hamm has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Roseburg, Ore., at an initial 
salary of $2,600. 

Herbert D. Bixby, principal of the East Techni- 
cal High School, Cleveland, O., has been ap 
pointed assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of elementary education. Mr. Bixby suc- 
ceeds Miss Catherine T. Bryce, who has accepted 
an assistant professorship at Yale University. 

Mr. H. E. Hendrix of Flagstaff, Ariz., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mesa, at a 
salary of $4,600. Mr. Hendrix was formerly head 
of the training school of the Northern Arizona 
Normal School, and director of the summer 
school of the normal. 

Mr. Clarence H. Dempsey has resigned as 
superintendent of the Haverhill, Mass., schools 
to take a similar position at Milton, Mass. 

Superintendent Randall of the Auburn, Me., 
schools was reelected at a salary of $3,500, with 
$200 for maintenance of his automobile while 
doing school work. 

Mr. Walter M. May, formerly high school in 
spector for the State Board of Education of New 
Hampshire, has been promoted to be deputy 
commissioner of education in charge of secondary 
schools. He takes the place of Mr. George H. 
Whitcher who resigned to become United States 
prohibition commissioner of New Hampshire. 

Dr. J. O. Creager, president of the Northern 
Arizona normal school] at Flagstaff, Ariz., has 
resigned. 

Mr. Willard M. Whitman, superintendent of 
the Swamscott, Mass., schools was elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Marquette, Mich. 

Prof. Samuel Kline McDowell, who for the 
past five years was superintendent of the West 


Aurora, Lll., schools, was unanimously elected as 
superintendent of the Bloomington city schools, 
at a salary of $5,500 per year. He is the suc- 
cessor to Superintendent J. K. Stableton who 
tendered his resignation after a service of nine- 
teen years. 

Mr. R. J. McMahon, formerly superintendent 
of the Kewaunee, Wis., schools has been elected 
as head of the Shawano, Wis., schools. 

Mr. Joel Jenifer has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Lewiston, Idaho, to succeed 
Mr. F. W. Simmonds who will enter the service 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Superintendent Wm. Herald has been reelected 
as head of the West Branch, Mich., schools. 

Mr. A. T. Stanforth, formerly superintendent 
of schools at New Cumberland, W. Va., has been 
elected as head of the Clay District Schools at 
Shinnston, W. Va., at a salary of $3,200. 

George L. Cole and Arvin Bunnell, both of 
Clarksville, Ind., a suburb of Jeffersonville, 
claim the presidency of the local school board. 
Mr. Bunnell called a meeting of the board early 
in the month, increased the pay of teachers and 
signed contracts. Mr. Cole has called a meeting 
for the coming week at which, he says, teachers 
for the coming year will be elected. Cole’s term 
expires in August, but he was ousted, according 
to report, and Bunner, secretary of the board 
under Cole, assumed the presidency. There is 
also a fight over the secretaryship. It is said 
that the fight will be taken to the courts. 


R. V. Bennett has been chosen as principal of 
the Lindsey-Wilson Training School at Columbia, 
Ky., for the coming school year. 

Robert E. Woods, Louisville attorney and post- 
master here from 1906 to 1912, announced a few 
days ago that he would be a candidate for elec- 
tion to the Board of Education in November, 
confirming rumors that have been current 
several days. 


George N. Trumper has been reelected for the 
tenth year to the principalship of the Kenosha, 
Wis., High School at a salary of $3,500, an in- 
crease of $700 over last year. Principal Trumper 
has given much of his time to helping to organ- 
ize the two Junior High Schools of Kenosha. 
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lanl | ey 
a) Specialists in School Houses Twenty = of Experience WILLIAM GORDON, A. l. A. mn 
HI LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect se = 
| | 305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 319 Hubbell Building = 
| | Bridgeport, Connecticut Des Moines lowa = 
it} Hil — 
=H = 
1 | = 
| | | THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY GUILBERT = 
=I ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS VILBERT & BETELLE = 
H | SIOUX CITY, IOWA Architects = 
i=} We have been designing Schools and Colleges } 
| =| in the United States since 1009 Newark, New Jersey = 
1! = 
HII = 
| || | = 
Siti — 
| | WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
= | ARCHITECT Architect 
=| | POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas 
= COFFIN & COFFIN WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 
= ARCHITECTS Architect and School Specialist 
= 522 FIFTH AVENUE Board of Education Building 
= NEW YORK CITY Saint Louis Missouri 
= COCPDOEEREAUDEUE TURD OUT ELC ECOUEEECEEOEES 
= Kari K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 
= FRANK IRVING COOPER 
= <a KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
= Specializing in School Planning 
= Consulting Service to School Boards Masonic Temple ues — aatite 
= 33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts Gpaldling ts lowe Gomahankee Gaiets High ond Gude tenes 
4 | 
= |= 
= | 
= CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY G. L. LOCKHART 
= Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating Architect 
= 405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA a 
= 60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 391 Endicott Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
= THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY MCIVER & COHAGEN 
= ARCHITECTS : 
= Sendidiats ta Scheel Pasaing, Gesign ond Convection 508 Electric Building, Billings, Montana 
= Consulting Service to School Officials—-73 Schools in past 10 years Members of the American Institute of Architects and 
= State Life Bidg,, Indianapolis, Ind. American Society Heating and Ventilating Engineers | 
: | 
= J. H. FELT & COMPANY MARTINDALE, WIGHAM & BLACKLEDGE | 
= Architects—Engineers ARCHITECTS 
= SE Se Canes Phnning Indiana Pythian Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
E Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Extended Experience in School Architecture 
: LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. LOWINSON Ano SCHUBERT 
= ARCHITECT Architects and Engineers 
| = 510 Peoples National Bank Building School Buildings 
= Jackson, Michigan 366 Fifth Avenue New York | 
iE J. W. GADDIS ROBT. A. MESSMER & BRO. 
= Architect ' 
} = School Work a Specialty Architects = 
| a 608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wis. rf 
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a FRANK L. PACKARD, F. A. |. A. GEO. 0. ROGERS it 
ARCHITECT = 


Architect - Consulting Engineer , 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST Schools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 
16-18 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Hartje Office Bidg., PITTSBURGH. PA. 








F. E. MOUNTJOY and F. W. FREWEN, Jr., JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 


Architect 
Flat Iron Building, Urbana, Illinois 


We Specialize in all Classes of School Buildings 
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OPPENHAMER & OBEL NIELS CHESTER SORENSEN, M. A. 


ARCHITECTS Architect and School Specialist 
Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools er : tone 
Chicago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building Chamber of Commerce Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 605% Third Street Member of the American Institute of Architects 





Albert S. Owen, A. 1. A. Chas. H. Payson, A. 1. A Robin B. Carswell 
N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
OWEN & PAYSON ee 
Specialists in School Planning and Design 
Architects ecike é ae 
202 Reliance Bidg , Kansas City, Mo. American Bank Bidg., Fort Madison, lowa 1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 








EDGAR A. PAYNE H. R. TEMPLE 
School House Architect Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper Lighting, Heating and Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Ventilating of Schools. Correspondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, III Champaign, Illinois 
1 . 











PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 


ST 


814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 



































Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Members of the American Institute of Architects Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service. Architect 
Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 
J. H. Pierce, F. A. |. A, H. H. Bickford, F. A. |. A. R. T. Bickford, B. Arch, 
PIERCE & BICKFORD TYRIE & CHAPMAN 
320 Auditorium Building 
Architects Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
Members of the American Institute of Architects 
‘18 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 
FRANK G. PIERSON VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING, KEOUGH & REYNOLDS 
| ; . Architects and Engineers 
Architect—School Designing 556 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Washington Loan and Trust Building Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 
Washington, D. Cc. Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 


Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 








JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON C. E. WERKING & SON 


Architects, School House Specialists School Architects and Engineers 
Over Eighty Schools in Ten Years Richmend, Indiana 
PERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 15 Years’ Experience in Designing School Buildings 


and Heating and Ventilating Systems 
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C. GODFREY POGGI GEORGE WINKLER 
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| Architect - Specialist A.B, B. of Arch., A. |. A. "4 
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15 YEARS in continual use and never needing repair is the record of this 
“Oliver” No. 3 Wood Trimmer at the Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. 


WE MANUFACTURE A LARGE LINE OF 


QUALITY WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. 8. A. 














omnes —— —— 


Safeguard against 
faulty and .extrava- 


gant arrangements 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Oldest and largest producers of 


MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
' SEWING DRAWING ART 
SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


(Catalogs furnished gladiy) 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
WOOUUENOUNNANAUOUEAANODUNANUOUNNNAAUUOEAUOUOOOALTOOOUENGAOUOOANUUUOUANUAOUAAUOOUEREOTOOUEAAAOEEUUU UAE 


of equipment by let- 
ting us submit plans 
showing modern ar- 
rangements of 
standard furniture 
to meet your condi- 
tions. 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


Dua — 


ae | 





DOMESTIC SCIEN E TABLE No. 402} 


TT MMM 


This Is Our 


Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 
Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 


two drawers, cr withcut drawers. 


Manufactured by 


C. Christiansen 
2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 











LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 











Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Branch Offices : 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Murray Building 


NEW YORK CITY 
Grand Central Palace 
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Durand 


iorate. 


world. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Lockers 


The most important question before the 
schools of this country is that of adequate 
pay for the teachers. Teaching, a profession 
fully as important as those of the medicine 
and the law, must not be suffered to deter- 


Equipment must be secondary. 
should be a matter of public pride to make 
the temple worthy of its high purpose, to 
be able to say without qualification that our 
schools are in every sense the best in the 


Good schools deserve good equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


But it 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 
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THE ANTI-TEACHING PROPAGANDA. 

A high school principal recently wrote, “I can- 
not conscientiously recommend to the members 
of my graduating class that they adopt teaching 
as a profession,” but during the war he did not 
hesitate to urge upon these same students their 
duty to their country. He passed on to them the 
call to make the supreme sacrifice if necessary, 
even under the horrible and terrifying condi- 
tions of trench warfare. The wealthy parents of 
a gifted child said: “The last thing in the world 
I want my girl to do is to teach.” Are these 
sentiments indications of wisdom, or are they 
merely hysterical foolishness? In what field of 
vocational training will the boy and girl have 
more wholesome fun or a more enjoyable pro- 
fessional preparation than during the two years 
spent at the normal school or four years at a 
university? In what other vocation will two 
short years of special preparation yield not only 
a beginning salary of $1,500 for ten months’ 
work, six hours a day, five days a week, but an 
assured promotion for ability, pay steadily in- 
creasing with years of service, work supreme 
interest and enduring and a position command- 
ing from the beginning social respect, protection 
and recognition? In what other walks of life 
are there equal opportunities to render under 
equally good working conditions public service 
absolutely vital in character? Of how many 
other professions can it be said that professional 
preparation is also a splendid preparation for 
parentage, for citizenship, for successful living 
of any type or character? What financial reward 


can equal the privilege of studying, directing, 
serving children, “the most complex, the most 
plastic, the most potential, the most beautiful, 
the most wonderful of all of God’s marvelous 
creations?” Let us be frank with ourselves and 
admit we have been barking up the wrong tree. 
Are schools less perfect than we desire? It is 
our duty and privilege to improve them. Are 
teaching conditions unsatisfactory? Then ours 
is the responsibility for making them better. 
Are the recruits to the teaching profession de- 
creasing in number and deteriorating in quality? 
Then it is proof positive that we have betrayed 
our trust and cut off our noses to spite our faces. 
Every word we utter against the profession un- 
dermines by just so much our own standing and 
position. The instinct of self preservation alone 
should lead us to help and not to hinder. 

Frank Cody, In Detroit Educational Bulletin. 


TEACHERS’ DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

The New York City Teachers’ Council reports 
that 98 per cent of the public school teachers 
have voted in favor of a “Declaration of Teach- 
ers’ Rights.” Out of 19,402 votes 19,003 indorsed 
the declaration, 

The committee said in part: “We believe,” that 
teachers have the same right to organize for 
greater efficiency, protection of rights, profes- 
sional advancement, and adequate salaries as 
have other citizens, and to collect, by contribu- 
tions or voluntary assessment, the funds neces- 
sary to support our organization. We also be- 
lieve that any attempt to influence or control the 
lawful activities of teachers outside of the hours 
of employment is unwise, unjust, unnecessary 
and oppressive. We believe that our profession 
should be freed from the irritation of unintelli- 
gent law criticism, from the blight of politics in 
appointment or advancement, and from the 
numbering effect of official repression or to detail 
guidance.” 


SHELBYVILLE SALARY SCHEDULE. 
Upon recommendation of Supt. J. W. Holton, 


the board of education of Shelbyville, Ind., has 
adopted the following salary schedule: 


Class I—Minimum $900. Annual increase $75 
until a maximum of $1350 is reached. 


Class Il—Minimum $1,000. Increase of $75 
until $1450 is reached. 

Class IlI—Minimum $1125. Annual increase 
$75 until a maximum of $1575 is reached. 

Class IV—Minimum $1215. Annual increase 


$100 fintil maximum of $2,000 is reached. 

The teachers in class I include such as have 
not two years professional training in a normal 
school. Instructors of special merit who were 
in the schools during the year 1919-1920 and who 
had reached the maximum salary have been ad- 
vanced to class II. 

Class II includes teachers who are graduates 
of a standard normal sehool and who have one 
year’s teaching experience. 

Class III includes instructors who have 
three years of professional 
year of successful experience. 

Class IV is limited to teachers in the high 
school. They must be college graduates with 
one year’s successful experience. 

An additinonal $25 per year will be given to 
all teachers who attend school during the sum- 
mer, provided the maximum salary has not been 
reached. 


SHOULD MENTION PENNSYLVANIA. 

The front page cartoon of the June School 
Board Journal, depicting progress in continua- 
tions schools in several leading states fails to 
mention the State of Pennsylvania. This state 
has had a law in effect for the past five years 
which requires all children from 14 to 16 years 
of age to attend continuation school, not four, 
but eight hours each week. 


had 
training and one 


San Francisco, Cal. At the end the last school 
term, it was announced that fifteen of the twenty- 
five children of the Michelangelo Open-Air school 
were well enough to go back to the usual school 
routine. This announcement was made by Dr. 
Mary W. Harris, general secretary of the San 
Francisco Tuberculosis Association, she stated 
that the others will need a few more months of 
special “health education” before being returned 
to the regular grades. Dr. Harris states that 
the association and the Board of Education have 
demonstrated that a few dollars spent on each 
school child physically below par works a won- 
derful transformation. 
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Soft Light Promotes Hard Study 


Protect the pupils from the harsh glare of direct sunlight—and 
watch grades climb. They'll study harder and learn more be- 
cause their eyes are free from strain and they are able to con- 
centrate. 
Aerolux Shades transform sun-glare into a soft, diffused light. 
They admit the refreshing breeze but keep out the rain. Easy 
to adjust at top and bottom—hang straight without warping— 
easily cleaned. Will not whip in the wind. 
Aerolux Shades last for years and so are very economical. 
Finely finished in many pleasing colors. 


Write for Literature 


THE AEROSHADE CO., 298 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis.” 





VENTILATING §rec.u.s.Pat.orr. 
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Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 


“Known Nationally Because of Their Merit” 





Window shades are one of the most important items of 
every school’s equipment. Protection against the sun’s heat 
and glare, good reading light and proper ventilation are prime 
essentials to schoolroom efficiency and to the pupils’ health. 


In schools where a strong, durable shade is required, 
Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are indispensable. They 
permit perfect control over light and ventilation at all times— 
and are guaranteed to withstand the hard usage and abuse 
to which school property is subjected. 


The mechanical construction is simple, positive in action 
and absolutely “fool-proof.” The rollers, which are large and 
strong, are equipped with an oversized spring, which insures 
the rolling and carrying qualities of every Draper Shade. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana 
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WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 








EVER - LAS TINCG-TRANSLUCENT 


WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH— 
NO GLARE 


If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


g. L. T. 

SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 
p 
- gf 
ge) 
a e ip” 
561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 














Don’t Junk 
Your 


ULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLUL LLL 


Old Desks 


UUUUQUUUEELEOOGEUEEEEEEOUUUOUOUOUUUUAUUUUOOOONEOOEEEEOOGOOOUEOOUUUOUUAUU UU A AAA AAU AU AAA 


Clean and Refinish Them 
will sell you enough of our Casmire 


Process and our refinishing materials, 
loan you our tank, with the under- 
uarantee standing that after you have cleaned 


50 to 100 desks, if you are not entirely 
LHAULIOOUNAUP ULNA, Satisfied with the results you obtained, 
and our materials do not meet our claims, you may notify 
us, by wire, and we will give you shipping instructions on 
the unused portion, and we will not charge you one cent 
for the material used in cleaning the 50 to 100 desks. 





WE GUARANTEE our Casmire Pro- 
cess to be just as represented, and we 





Write today for New Book “FACTS AND FIGURES.” 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers “CASMIRE PROCESS.” 
Office and Factory, 317-319 E. 8th St., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Warehouses—Los Angeles and Indianapolis. 
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Offices in principal cities 
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A NORTH DAKOTA SURVEY. 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


Here 


time 


but one. 
about the 
ed with 
serve it, 


again the loss is obvious. Just 


teachers have become 


acquaint- 
. . 
a community 


and thereby know how to 
they move on into another where they 
have to repeat the process of getting acquainted 
and learning how to adapt themselves and their 
work to the peculiar needs of the community. 
A reformation which would double the 


term of service 


teacher’s 
and prolong her stay 
would be of 
of education. 


in a given 
community inealeulable value to 
the cause 

The survey’s 
teachers threw 
for better 
Teachers in 
more 


inquiry into the 
into bold relief the 
salaries 


expenses of 
urgent 
referred to above. 
rural paid just $25 
than they are required to spend; teachers 
in high school only $16 more than they spend, 
while teachers in the graded schools have ex- 
penses which exceed their salaries by more than 
$100 a year. It should be said in this connec- 
tion that their expend tures are chiefly for the 
bare necessities of life, little for 
savings and luxuries. 

The survey brought out also the interesting 
fact that teachers as idealists. In 
reply to the two questions why they entered the 
profession and why they continued in it the 
teachers gave a variety of answers. But a large 
majority of them declared that they entered the 
profession and remained in it 
they liked the profession, 
children, or both. 

The findings of the survey committee were 
summarized, published and sent to all the teach- 
ers who participated in it. The facts it brought 
out respecting certain fundamental weaknesses 
in the administration of 


need 
already 
schools are 


leaving very 


a class are 


either because 
or because they liked 


our publie schools 





Pacific Coast Office 600 Metropolitan Bidg., Los Angeles 
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(FOLD IN SECTIONS) 


One Room Into Many—Many Into One 





| 








PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Send tor Catalog to 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


ought to be more widely published in order that 
they might serve to arouse the public to a de- 


termination to improve these conditions. 


TWO URBAN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 47) 

can be given at the present time (August, 1920) 
but it can be stated that the proportion of floor 
space and cubic contents per pupil has been kept 
at the minimum, considering the numerous 
modern facilities which have been included and 
that the construction, equipment and design are 
as simple and inexpensive as is consistent with 
Wisconsin laws, the safety of occupants and the 
dignity of a building erected for the education, 
training and cultivation of 
girls. 


American boys and 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


(Concluded from Pa,e 34) 
must be employed if desirable ends and purposes 
were not to be lost in a squabble 
amendments and changes. If the charge of 
steam roller tactics is at all admissible 
also be said that the big audience approved 
them. Dr. Strayer sat behind President Jose- 
phine Corliss 


over minor 


it must 


Preston and advised her on the 


parliamentary tangles that threatened the 
meeting. 
Before the meeting adjourned Dr. Fred M. 
Hunter, the president-elect, was presented to the 
membership. He is a giant in physique and 
inch a schoolmaster. “Let us show the 
world what the American schools can do for the 


of Democracy” 


every 


cause was his slogan. 


CONGRESS OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

the supervisor of the school board. 

The teacher must play the part assigned to her. 


principal, 
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PARTITION FOLDED 
WATCHUNG SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J., STARRETT & VAN VLECK, ARCHITECTS 


Folding in sections, they automatically adjust themselves to floors out of level—they follow the floor. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


, Calif. 
Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. 


ATT 


The scholarship, professional spirit and the 
loyalty of the teacher must be recognized. The 
team work spirit must be fostered if harmony 


and efliciency are to be achieved. 


SANITATION AND THE RURAL SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 41) 


of pollution into the well from the feet of chil- 
dren who visit it. In wells of the dug variety 
it is usually advisable to relay the brick or 
stone in the upper six or eight feet of wall, mak- 
ing use in this of a rich cement mortar. This 
will keep mice, rats, moles, snakes and other 
small creatures from getting into the well when 
in search of water. A perfectly tight curb 
should cover the top. 

No more effective sermon on the need of bet- 
ter sanitation can be preached in any rural 
community than the installation of sanitary 
toilets at the schoolhouse and the equipment of 
the well in the manner indicated. The screen- 
ing of the schoolhouse will prove an object les- 
son to the children that many of them will re- 
member all their lives. With sanitation at the 
schoolhouse taken care of, it may be expected 
that the teaching of fundamental truths in re- 
spect to these things will find fertile soil and 
bring forth results for good in due season. 


Mr. Harry McGuire has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Kiowa, Kans., public schools for 
another year at a salary of $3,000. 

The Kansas State Textbook Commission in 
April adopted high school textbooks for a period 
of five years. The average increase in cost to 
pupils amounts to 43 per cent over the books in 
use during the past five years. Approximately 
one-half the books are new works not previously 
used in Kansas schools. 

Arthur L. Dailey has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Richmond, Missouri. He 
has served as high principal three ycars and as 
superintendent for two years. 
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NOW is the Time to Install a Modern 
Method of Ash Removal at Your School 


ihe need not waste a lot of time and money in the ash and rubbish removal 


at your school this winter. 


G&G Hoists are made in vari- 
ous models—electrical and man- 
ual—any of which can be in- 
stalled in old or new buildings 
where there is an opening (pref- 
erably 4 ft. square but a smaller 
space can be used when neces- 





Install a money-and-time-saving G&G Telescopic 
Hoist NOW—before the cold weather arrives. 


You will find—like hundreds of 
other schools throughout the country have—that the Hoist enables one or two 
men to perform this necessary work far BETTER, QUICKER and QUIETER 
than five men ever performed it under the old laborious methods. 


Telescopic Hoist 
wie “Device andSencer 


Open Hoistway is protected by 
automatically operating G&G 
Spring Guard Gates. Hoist is 
equipped with Automatic Gear 
Shifting Brake Device. Side- 
walk doors OPEN AND LOCK 




















Telescopic Model B Overheed Crane 
manually operated. Lifts and lowers 
between basement and wagon with- 
out rehandling loads at sidewalk level. 
That part of Hoist shown TELE- 
SCOPES below the sidewalk, or 
grade, when not in use. 


THE TEACHERS’ MISSION. 

(Continued from Page 22) 
petence with those who would remove them. 
This would certainly be true of two or more 
years of service in the same position. And it 
is such acts as this committed now here and 
there, that drive teachers in self-defense to or- 
ganizing on the purely economic and political 
basis. Let school officers and school superin- 
tendents treat teachers as professionals and in 
return expect of them that they shall really be 
professionals. 


OUT OF THE NOTE BOOK OF A COUNTRY 
SCHOOLMASTER. 
(Continued from Page 28) 
The Migration. 

Three years ago, two young men named 
Mitchell and Davis came from the East and 
filed adjacent homesteads on the divide between 
Fish Creek and Bullberry Coulee. Like many 
newcomers they were city bred and knew little 
or nothing about dry farming. So after three 
years of unfruitful effort they decided to teach 
school thru the winter to tide them over. 

Mitchell got the Fish Creek school and Davis 
was elected in Bullberry Coulee. The boys con- 
sidered themselves lucky, for both of them 
worked close to their homesteads. They could 
get home on Saturday and keep their stock from 
straying off the range. 

But neither of them got along well. I don’t 
know what is wrong with these two districts 
but the people seem to be always fighting among 
themselves and with their teachers. This year 
was no exception. By Christmas Mitchell was 
ready to quit and Davis had been forced to 
resign. 

But the boys had to get money for seed wheat 
so Mitchell went down and asked the trustees 


sary) in sidewalk, playground or alley. No 
need to excavate. 
basement floor. 


Heel of Hoist rests on 


turn of telescoping handle. 
rain-proof when closed. 


We can show you how you can secure much better and quieter ash removal 


—at less cost—at YOUR school. 


Write us NOW, telling height of lift; 


quantity of ashes to be removed and how o‘ten; and whether cans are to 
be hoisted to sidewalk or high enough to dump directly into wagon along- 


side hoistway. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Installations Since 1866 


AUTOMATICALLY— CLOSE 
AND LOCK AUTOMATICALLY — by 
Sidewalk doors 


551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA AT SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
Agencies in Principal U. S., Canadian and other Cities thruout the World 











Number of 
Ages 


FIGURE 


in Bullberry Coulee for a job. About the same 
time Davis applied for the school on Fish Creek. 

Both were hired. There were no other ap 
plications for either position, because there was 
a shortage of teachers in the county that year 
and these two schools had a bad reputation. 

I ean’t see how the trustees of either place 
figured that they were helping things any, for 
all it really amounted to was that Fish Creek 
and Bullberry Coulee exchanged teachers. 

For a time, however, there seemed to be a 
faint ray of hope that the new arrangement 
would be more satisfactory but now two months 
have passed and I ‘have heard that the patrons 
have started kicking again. 





Due to Pneumonia 


19/4 1915 and 1916. 


See Page 27.) 


A. S. Cook, New State Superintendent of Mary- 
land. 

The Maryland Board of Education on June 4th 
elected Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of 
Schools for four years at an annual salary of 
$8,000. Mr. Cook was formerly superintendent of 
schools for Baltimore County, having occupied 
that position for the past twenty years, during 
which time he had built up the county system 
to a high standard of efficiency. Prior to 1900 
he was connected with the schools of Franklin 
county, Pa., Belair, Md., and Reisterstown, Md. 
Mr. Cook is a graduate of Princeton University 
and has done post-graduate work at Princeton 
and Columbia universities. He has lectured on 
rural school administration at Columbia, Har- 
vard, University of Missouri, and Kansas State 
College of Agriculture. 
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THE HUDSON STUDY DESK 


Why have the top of a school desk 
adjust and not the seat? 


We contend that by adjusting the 
desk only the correct posture can- 
not be obtained if the seat does not 
adjust —and the back too. The 
Hudson seat adjust three inches 
(the top five inches) in the Large 
size and proportionately in the 
Medium and Small sizes. Besides 
the top adjusts to any position and 
the back adjusts vertically. 





Patent applied tor 


Patent applied for 


NEW JERSEY wien ions: FURNITURE CO. 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY 


The oldest established school furniture factory in the country. Now 50 years. 

















(,ood Erlipse 


None Ahead of Us 


Buying | Few Can Equal Us 


consists of buying the right goods Eclipse 
at the right time, rather than buy- 
ing at a close price. 

Purchasing agents of large corporations are alive to this 


fact. Their problem and yours is to have materials and 
supplies on hand when they are needed. 


It Pays 
To Purchase 


Requirements must be anticipated. Articles for use in 


the fall must be purchased now. Otherwise—disappoint- Furniture 

ment. h . 
that Is 

This is an abnormal year in ail branches of industry, 

particularly so in the school equipment branch. Were Guaranteed 


production normal, the increased demand would far ex- 
ceed the supply. But production is lower than ever be- 
fore—which means that many schools will be unable to 
secure equipment. 





New Eclipse Sanitary Adjustable Desk 


Is your school to be one of the many or are you going . . . 
So db Wien tien teal Eclipse School Furniture is Guaranteed 


/ ‘ in Material, Construction and Finish 
We are in position to make prompt shipments now—but 


for how long we cannot say. Catalog on Request 


Columbia School Equipment Works The Theodor Kundtz Company 


MORRISON ILLINOIS CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 
| 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. = a | 
The Board of Directors of the Kewaunee = : 
Manufacturing Company announce the = z 
election of Mr. C. G. Campbell as a Direc- = a | 
tor and General Manager of this Com- = : 
pany. Mr. Campbell was for several years = = 
associated with us as Sales Manager. = = 
The Directors also wish to announce that = = 
Mr. F. H. Wiese is no longer associated with = = 
the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company as = = 
General Manager and Secretary, or in any = = 
official capacity. = : 
= Single Pedestal Desk = 
The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, 4 = 
= Manufactured by = 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin, is not associated in E = 
any manner with any other manufacturer = Kenney Bros. 6 Wolkins 
of laboratory furniture or equipment now = 224 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts : 
operating or organizing. IMM 
e ° 
We are in position to take care of the Heywood lakefield 
requirements of our trade and have ample TRADE MARK 
facilities for making prompt shipment of Eclipse Adjustable 
our standard line and special equipment . | 
consistent with the time required to manu- Pressed Steel Chair Desk 
facture. an 
— Unbreakable, I 
Heavy Gauge Steel Dey 
, Standards, __ Finish- re 
Thanking you for past patronage and the ed in dull Black 1 
tinu: f » business. we ar Enamel, baked on por 
continuance of your business, we are at high tempers- Un 
ture. tive 
app 
ahh. + , Note the solid sch 
Cordially yours, Rica Weds et 
Shaped Chair Sup | tus 
port, which cannot | cat} 
loosen, work down ne 
. f . ° Rus 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS tair 
the 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. HEYWOOD BROTHERS ans W AKEFIELD COMPANY ist 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture n 
C. G. CAMPB ELL, General M anager Adjustable Single Pedestal Desk with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features | Dag 
indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, x 
a a tationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
J. L. HANEY, President, Treas. Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, wel 
; Tablet —_ Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera “ 
ee a See x Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed ; 
G. A. DUVALL, Vice-President and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room = 
enr 
. | =| ” m are 
L. W. BRUEMMER, Secretary ane pr ns ‘ 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 2653 Arlington St., wa! 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 80 
I 737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., Ceiy 
aa San Francisco, Calif. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durability | 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated | 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 
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An Index Number for State School Systems. 
By Leonard P. Ayres. Cloth, octavo, 70 pages. 
Department of Education, Russell Sage Founda 


tion, 130 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 
City. 

This little volume has reduced the annual re 
ports issued for the past fifty years by the 


United States Bureau of Education to compara- 


tive figures and percentages. The measurements 
applied to the several states are based upon 
school population, attendance, expenditure and 
educational results. Mr. Ayres explains how he 
arrives at results. His figures reflect “the dif- 
fusion, the amount and the quality of the edu- 


tation that the children are receiving,” based on 
statistical data. 

In view of the recent announcement by the 
Russell Sage Foundation of the standards at- 
tained by the several states, placing Montana at 
the head and South Carolina at the foot of the 
list, the little volume will prove of some interest 


Experimental Organic Chemistry. 


By Augustus P. West Cloth, xiii and 469 
pages. Illustrated World Book Company, 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The possibilities and prospects of chemistry 
Were never greater than at present. For years 
housewives have used empirically some princi 


ples of chemistry with excellent results. Farmers 
have long known that the cultivation of legumes 
tiriches the soil Now little packages of earth 


are sent to the nearest agricultural experiment 
sation to find out what is needed. The late 
War has given a strong impetus to this subject, 
% that organic chemistry will undoubtedly re 


ive more attention than it has had in the past. 


This book has been prepared by a professor in 


the University of the Philippines. To many of 
us this has a remote sound. The publishers 
state that the textmatter has for a number of 


years before formal publication been supplied to 
students in mimeograph form and has success 
fully met the test of use in the classroom. It is 
of college grade a combination textbook and 
laboratory manual. Only the more important 
compounds are discussed; dangerous eompounds 
are omitted. Experiments have been written in 
the most precise and accurate manner. The 
student is usually told exactly what to do and 
how to do it. What is not always the Case, 
equations to explain the experiments are given. 
It is claimed these features make it possible to 
handle large classes and enable the student to 
think over and digest what he has learned. The 
book from introduction to index is marked by 
sound scholarship. 


Everyday Arithmetic. 
Revised Edition, 
Harriet E. Peet. 


by Franklin S. 
Intermediate. 


Hoyt and 
Cloth, 276 pages. 
Everyday Arithmetic. 

Advanced. Cloth, 326 pages. 

This title expresses the aim of these authors 
and the scope of their books which are intensely 
practical, concerned with the greatest needs of 
the greatest number. 

“Intermediate,” intended for use in the fifth 
and sixth years, aims to develop skill in funda- 
mental processes. To attain this end, tests or 
exercises in addition, substraction, multiplica- 
tion, division give such familiarity with certain 


combinations that accuracy and speed should 
result. House improvements, keeping a cash 
account, measuring surfaces, planning a trip, 


money value of an education, are but few of the 
practical topics on which mathematical work is 
based. Definitions are short and simple. Pic 
tures, diagrams are in evidence. 

The advanced book is to be used in the seventh 
and eighth grades, and reaches into the world 
of business, industry, civic affairs. Great care 
has been taken in putting practical -conditions 
into all the work. Series of problems on one 


topic are particularly interesting. 

in work, independence of pencil 
mended. Reasoning is cultivated by 
requiring orally the steps in the solution of 
problems without doing the work, Starred prob- 
lems are optional and meant for the bright sec 
tion. Indeed, the needs of both the quick and 
the slow are remembered. 


Junior Latin. 


“Short cuts” 
are recom- 
sometimes 


By John E. Forsythe and Richard M. Gum 
mere. Book One. 12mo. Cloth, 135 pages, illus- 
trated. Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia. 


Tho there is no royal road to learning a labor- 
saving foot-path may sometimes well be chosen. 

This book, novel in its arrangement, plans 
fixing Latin forms and much of Roman history, 
while memory is bright and curiosity keen. In 
declension of nouns, case endings, with their 
quantity marks, are separated from their stems. 
Well memorized, this plan makes declension of 
nouns and adjectives intelligent, not mechanical. 
Critical study of verbs is deferred on the prin- 
ciple that one thing should be learned at a 
time and learned well. New words are often in 
groups having a kindred meaning. There is 
nothing vague or slipshod about the require 
ments for neatly arranging work. 

Maps, full-page illustrations, information about 
Roman dress, greetings, water supply, ideas of 
creation, schools, religion, help to form a picture 
of the great nation that has bequeathed its ideas 
of law to modern Europe and has given directly 
to the English language nearly half its words. 
Leading Facts of American History. 

By David H. Montgomery. Cloth, 
illustrated. New Revised Edition. 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


22 pages, 


Ginn & Com- 


Montgomery’s history is not new. It is well 
known in schools thruout the land, and has 
served its purpose long and well. Its three 


characteristic virtues, consciousness, comprehen- 
siveness and simplicity of wording have been 
duly recognized. 

The publishers announce that this new revised 
edition may well be called the “After the War” 
edition, as it includes the nation’s participation 


(Concluded on Page 93 
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Vaste Baskets 


33c a month at the 
very most— 


is the cost of Vul-Cot Waste Basket service—see the guar- 
antee on the bottom of every Vul-Cot. 


Actually, over nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand Vul-Cots last eight to ten years, which brings 
the cost down to 1%c per month—that is why most sta- 
tioners sell Vul-Cots faster than we can make them—that 
and their efficiency as holders of waste. 


For the solid sides and bottoms hold ALL the scraps and 
shavings—the small particles are not sifted out all over 
the floor. The Vul-Cot Fibre of which they are made can- 
not dent, rust, splinter or warp. It is light as wood 
and strong as iron—sanitary, smooth and presents a most 
pleasing appearance in office or school-room. 


Your postal wil! bring samples and literature immedi- 
itely, if it mentions your dealer’s name. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
520 Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Distributors 


A. R. MAC DOUGALL CO., LTD., 
266 King St., Toronto, Can. 
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Everything for the Schools 


Educational Supplies Company 


LE IS|C/lO| 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














QUICK DELIVERY 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 























For prompt service and satisfaction, we 


solicit your inquiries on 


Opera and 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 


LA» 


WILL NOT TIP No. 70 No. 242 
FORWARD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 


School Desks, 


Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 

















Bruce’s School 
Architecture 
Library 


A Reliable Reference and Guide to 
Better Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction 


Descriptive literature and price 
Sladly furnished on request 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


208 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| GENERAL CATALOG 
OF 


| FOR 
| AGRICULTURE - BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


CATALOG NO.27 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
= 


Free to Science 
School Officials. 


Instructors 


32 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 





YOU NEED THIS NEW BOOK 


APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS | ' 


| 
| CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
| 


UP-TO-DATE DESCRIPTIONS 
UP-TO-DATE ILLUSTRATIONS 
UP-TO-DATE PRICES 


and 
Send for copy now. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


installation. 


ILLINOIS 















fatigue in work and study. 
mounted on the famous Hartshorn 
lighting possible AT ALL TIMES, and school authorities in accord with the 
present movement to secure better health among scholars will insist on their 


Cy tetace, lighting conditions eliminate eye strain and the consequent 


Take advantage of the summer months to plan 
and install correct lighting for the new term. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Chicago Office, 


BRIGHT LIGHT 
IS NOT 
RIGHT 


Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque, 


“Two-Way” Rollers, make correct 


Write for samples 
of Colors 214 and 204 
in Tinted Cambrie— 
analyzed by chemists 
and adopted by School 
Boards of some of 
the larger muticipal- 


ities. 


327 North Wells Street, Chicago. 








(Concluded from Page 91) 
in the world war and in the 
In other words, the book has 
to date. 

The book is provided with a colored frontis- 
piece entitled the American Soldiers Saluting 
the Statue of Washington at Paris, July 4th, 
1918. It is a copy of a painting by J. F. Bouchor 
the official painter to the French armies. 


peace 
been 


conference. 
brought up 


Rural Science Reader. 

By S. B. McCready. 
trated. D. C. Heath & 
Chicago. 

This is the first volume in the Rural Educa- 
tion Series under the general editorship of Dr. 
Harold W. Foght, recently chief of the Rural 
Division of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 

A wide range of subjects is found in these 
highly readable chapters, each one relating in 
some way to the betterment of home, school, 
tural community life. Chapters on the home, 
the farm, the old settlers, the neighborhood, are 
followed by those on school gardens, noon-day 
lunches, the potato contest, weeds, the making 
of a school library, school credits for home work 
and many others. A pupil tells each story. A 
teacher, gifted with tact, is usually the leader, 
in each new venture. Questions at the end of 
tach chapter are intended to lead a constructive 
work. Both the stories and the constructive 
work show how varied and rich are the inter- 
ests and opportunities of rural life. 


Standard Educational Tests. 

M. E. Haggerty. 58 pages. Sigma 1, and 
Intelligence Examinations; Delta 1 and Delta 2. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Two of the exclusive features of these educa- 
tional tests are: (1) they can be given in thirty 
Minutes; (2) they are suitable to pupils of dif- 
ferent ages and conditions. Among the special 
advantages are: (1) they are based on the best 
of army tests; (2) they can be used by the 
average teacher to increase the efficiency of her 
Work; (3) they can test an entire class at once; 
(4) they have clever scoring keys which make 
the answers right or wrong. 


Cloth, 324 pages, 
Co., New York, 


illus 
Boston, 





Teachers need some definite training, but by 
following the sensible directions in the manual, 
a group of teachers can be made efficient. There 
should also be preliminary practice before a 
teacher tries her hand upon a Class of pupils. 
Difficult and complicated cases require an ex- 
pert psychologist. Perhaps a great merit of this 
system of tests is that a relatively small ex- 
penditure of time and effort gives large returns. 
Selling Your Services. 

Cloth, 237 pages. 
Jefferson Bank 


By George Conover Pearson. 
Jordan-Goodwin Corporation, 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

John Caldwell, a master salesman, finding him- 
self out of a job on his return from the army, 
conducted a carefully planned, carefully exe- 
cuted campaign and was so successful in finding 
the right kind of work for himself that he was 
later asked to teach a class in re-employment. 
In these talks to a large and interested group 
of listeners, he brought out the points of a good 
letter of application, of a followup letter, of a 
personal interview, of direct address, of personal 
appearance. A number of possibilities should be 
carried at one time. The business world should 
be studied for openings into which the ability 
and experience of the one seeking employment 
may fit. One should always make a good, steady 
job of getting a job. 


Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories. 


By Alhambra G. Deming. 
trated. 


Cloth, 64 pages, illus: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

We have read over and over again that drill 
must be given “the one hundred demons” to make 
poor spellers good spellers. Now we read that 
“there are only twenty or thirty errors in gram- 
mar that persistently occur.” To correct these 
errors our author has devised an attractive game, 

An elephant whose English may fairly be 
called faulty talks in turn with birds, beasts, fish 
and fowls. In the course of each bit of talk he is 
corrected for some gross violation of the King’s 
English. Finally, the frog advised him to go to 
an elephant school to learn to speak so he would 
not be laughed at. The elephant went, learned to 





speak correctly, came back to be admired and 
quoted. Three short stories in which the animals 
speak correctly carry out the same idea. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The constitutionality of the Illinois law regu- 
lating price of textbooks was attacked July 13 
by Scribner’s Sons in a suit filed in United 
States District Court against the board of educa- 
tion of La Grange, and Francis G. Blair, super- 
intendent of public instruction in Illinois. An 
order restraining the defendants from enforcing 
the law is asked in the bill. 

The suit is regarded as a test because a de- 
cision will affect every school district in Illinois. 
The law passed in 1917 compels corporations 
selling textbooks to submit price lists at which 
they would sell books for a five-year period. A 
provision in the law made it unlawful to sell 
the books at prices exceeding a 15 per cent ad- 
vance. 

In the bill Chas. Scribner’s Sons claim that 
since 1917 there has been an increase in cost of 
labor and materials ranging from 100 to 600 
per cent. “This,” the bill states, “has wiped out 
all profits from the sale of books and to continue 
selling at the old prices would involve at least 
a loss and possibly drive the firm into bank- 
ruptcy.” 

A prices list submitted by the plaintiff showed 
the following increases: 


1916 1920 
PORNO os dmacdsinn 7.25 cents pound 14.5 cents 
REP es--8, a eee 18.5 cents yard 47 cents 
Tweed. Wie isesa 85 cents pound $5.20 


On June 21 notice was given that the old prices 
were withdrawn and that the company. would 
refuse to supply books at the old price. In reply 
Mr. Blair notified Scribners that they must con- 
form with the law. 

The Indiana State Board of Education has 
ruled that public schools in the state must use 
the state adopted copybooks. A Fort Wayne 
firm which publishes the books, had complained 
to the authorities that the schools were not using 
them. 
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The Shortest Path 
To the Brain 


is through the eye. And impressions so received are 
the more indelibly stamped on the student’s mind when 
they have been many times enlarged and intensified 
through the use of a microscope. 


The best results are obtained by the use of 


Bausch [omb: 


Microscopes 


which have been the accepted standard for nearly fifty 
years. During that time Bausch & Lomb have fol- 
lowed every possible line of development, research and 
experiment that could improve the quality of the serv- 
ice given by their product. 
There is a Bausch & Lomb model for every micro- 
scopical requirement. Write for our new catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection- 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Opthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicro- 
graphic Apparatus. Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy) Search- 
light Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade 
Optical Products. 


~ that eyes may eS 
— better and farther == 











“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’ 


Cooperation 


is very essential this year—-more so than ever. 

The transportation situation, tying up freight and even express 
for weeks on end; the continued shortage of material and dimin 
ished production; the hundred and one delays of the present, all 
mean disappointment unless you act early. 

We are trying to serve the schools promptly, but don’t delay 
placing your order. We'll have to fill them in rotation, and if you 
want stereopticons and slides for the opening of schools, co-oper- 
ate by ordering now, for immediate shipment. 

We'll give you September dating of your invoice, on request. 

Visual instruction, with stereopticons and slides, will take the 
place of much of the material you can’t get. 

Put an Automatic Sciopticon into your school and use it in the 
class rooms (description on request). 

We offer you slides of every subject, too, carefully selected 
and arranged to offer the very greatest teaching value. Ask for 
catalogs of whatever you want to illustrate. 





Stereopticon 
Company 


CHICAGO 


Micintos 


427 Atlas Block 

















THE TEST OF TIME 


SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


date back for more than 75 
years to the American pioneer 
maker Charles A. Spencer, 
who became prominent among 
the Scientific Opticians of the 
world. 





During all these years the 
Spencer product has grown and 
developed in efficiency and sta 
bility, as a man’s’ character 
grows and develops with the 
years, when he dedicates his life 
to honor and integrity, and de 
clines to swerve from his ideal. 

The ideal of our Company has 
always been to make instru 
ments a little better than those 
already produced, to set a stand 
ard a little higher than _ that 
already attained. Thus during 
the years past, most of the im 
provements on the microscope 
have originated in our factory. 
Our reward is the satisfaction 
that most laboratory workers 
know all about these things, ap 
preciate them and thus prefer 
Spencer Instruments, not be 
cause they were the pioneers in Ngo. 





SPENCER MICROSCOPE 


64B-—-Equipped with objectives 


America but especially because 16 mm. and 4mm., double nosepiece, 
they have continued to pioneer cne Ocular, iris diaphragm. Com- 
in improvements all down _ Pl¢te in cabinet, $64.00. 


through the years. Discount to Schools 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
SPENCER Manufacturers 


Microsc opes, Mictotomes, 





SPENCER 


BUFFALQ 
ay 


Delineascopes. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





























Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 

















Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 





Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Machines Ranging 
in price 
from 
$400 to $550 


is built and equipped for school purposes. 
Motiograph. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Motiograph De Luxe 


THE SCHOOLS’ FAVORITE PROJECTOR. 





No school is completely equipped without a motion picture ma- 
chine. When buying this machine, be sure you get a projector that 


You will find it in the 


The Enterprise Optical Mfg. Company 


564 W. RANDOLPH STREET, 


Fully Guaranteed 
for one year 
against 
defect and wear This means 


DeVry 














Los Angeles School Bonds Carry. 

School bonds totaling $9,500,000 carried at a 
special election held in Los Angeles June 8. 
The Board of Education plans to spend $6,000,- 
000 for new elementary schools and $3,500,000 
for high school buildings to overcome existing 
crowded conditions. 

The money must all be expended. for buildings, 
sites, equipment and other such additions to the 
school department’s physical property. 

The money was needed to relieve intolerable 
overcrowding, to do away with many unsafe 
buildings, to avert the necessity of half-day 
sessions and waiting lists, improve sanitation 
and for similar purposes. 

To arouse the people of the city to a realization 
of the vital need for approving the school bond 
issue which was voted on, thousands of Los 
Angeles school children participated in a parade 
thru the down town streets on June 7. Thru 
the use of elaborate floats, banners and placards, 
the crowded condition of the classroom was 
brought to the attention of the public and a 
strong pictorial appeal was made for the money 
that is urgently needed to build new school 
houses and provide additional equipment. 

The procession was headed by Superintendent 
of Schools, Dorsey and her staff, and by mem 
bers of the school board. 

Several floats emphasized the need for addl- 
tional buildings by showing the temporary struc 
tures now being used to house classes. “The 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” did her bit, 
also to emphasize the conditions now existing 
at Los Angeles, and a number of the entries 
were miniature schoolhouses constructed on 
trucks and showing the crowded rooms. One 
float bore the legend, “400 per cent increase in 
attendance in five years without the expenditure 
of a dollar.” 

All the schools of the city were represented in 
the parade. The high schools, besides having 
their military units on display, entered floats 
and a large number of automobiles filled with 
girls. The column was in charge of Grand 
Marshal J. C. Reinhard, principal of the West 
Vernon Avenue school. 


One of the most effective displays was that by 
the pupils of the Woodcrest school, in which 
some 200 children, appropriately costumed, took 
part. The little marchers carried banners in 
scribed with pertinent sentiments. The music 
was supplied by the Boy Scout Drum Corps and 
two cornetists. 

Some of the floats carried in the parade showed 
the work of Americanization carried on thru 
the schools in districts largely peopled by 


Japanese, Russians, Mexicans, and other foreign 


ers. 
State Faces Shortage of Teachers. 

California will have to get back to the prin- 
ciple that money for schools should be raised 
where wealth is and distributed where children 
are before the problem of teacher shortage will 
be solved, declared Will C. Wood, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Unless something unforseen happens, he as- 
serted, the State will face a shortage of from 
1,000 to 1,200 teachers when schools open next 
fall. The only hope this year lies in an increase 
in the county tax rates for schools, he added. 

“This shortage will be felt most keenly in the 
small rural districts,’ he said. “During the 
present year we have had great difficulty in find- 
ing teachers for these districts on account of the 
meager salaries.” 

“Reports received recently from county super 
intendents of schools show that 128 districts in 
the State will lapse or be suspended at the close 
of this year. Twenty-three districts have been 
closed, because of failure to get teachers. In 
some instances the vacancies have been filled by 
the employment of teachers who were aged and 
infirm. 

“Thirty-five counties report difficulty in ob- 
taining teachers and practically every county 
anticipates difficulty next year. Most of the 
counties report that the Boards of Supervisors 
will levy the limit allowed by law, which is 50 
cents on each $100 as assessed valuation. Even 
this increase will be inadequate.” 

Superintendent Wood expressed the belief that 
schools must look to the state treasury for sub- 
stantial aid for elementary education in order to 
solve the problem. He explained that many of 


| Why not get posted by asking us about the wonder- 





: : A New Wonder! 


Motion Pictures 
anywhere 
for country work 
without using public 
electricity 


We have invented the DeVry Generator, fitted to 
go under the hood of a Ford automobile, which, used 
in connection with a DeVry Portable Projector, car- 
ries motion pictures anywhere! 


that these two DeVry products—the 
Generator and 


DeVry Projector—will let 


any amateur show motion pictures of professional 
quality in an unwired school, hall, church, or home 
—in town or in country—upstairs or down—-in a city 
lot or a cow-pasture! 


The Generator lights the house or grounds until the 
audience is seated, and then runs the Projector till 
you light up again. 
| stereopticon, if you use one. 


Between reels, you operate your 


These statements seem too good to be true—but 
they’re true! 


ful DeVry Portable Projector (weighs 20 pounds) 
and the equally wonderful DeVry Generator? 
not do it right now—before you turn over this page? 


Why 


| De} The DeVry Corporation 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago 
New York Office - . e 


141 West 42nd Street. 





the counties, especially those in the mountain 
regions, are now taxed to the limit, while mines 
are closed and production is at a low ebb. 


Administration Notes. 

Prof. George Colvin, Kentucky State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has issued a state- 
ment in which he says that while there is a 
serious shortage of teachers in some counties, 
the result of the latest teachers’ examination 
coupled with the discovery that some counties 
have a surplus of teachers, affords hope that the 
situation this year will be greatly improved over 
the last two years. He sent questionnaires to 
all County Superintendents and is trying to 
make the State department a clearing house for 
the counties, getting those that are short in 
touch with extra teachers in the more fortunate 
counties. 

A deficiency appropriation of $100,000 to be 
distributed among the seven State Normal 
schools of California to increase the pay of 
teachers, was approved on June 8 by Governor 
William D. Stephens and the state board of con- 
trol. Teachers are now receiving from $1800 to 
$2400 a year, and the increase will amount to 
about 20 per cent, it was said. Decision was 
reached after a conference at Sacramento of 
normal school presidents. 

The annual meeting of the California High 
School Teachers’ Association was held at Berke- 
ley June 29,-30, July 1. For the first time in its 
history the association met in Los Angeles, hold- 
ing the opening session at Millspaugh Hall Audi- 
torium, on the campus of the State University, 
southern branch, on June 28. At the close of 
the day’s exercises the delegates took the evening 
train for Berkeley where the remaining sessions 
were held. 

The main theme for the first day of the con- 
vention at Berkeley, was admini‘strative prob- 
lems. On the second day standardization of high- 
school courses of study occupied the attention 
of the teachers, and on the last day school 
finances were diseussed. A. C. Olney, State Com- 
missioner of Secondary Education, in an address 
at the second day session declared that high 
school methods are a disgraceful “hodge-podge.” 
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Arithmetic-Drill Cards 


FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


By 
LOU BELLE STEVENS 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic 
New Rochelle, New York 


SET NO. 1 (For Teacher’s Use). 64 Cards. 
This set is designed for use in teaching and reviewing 
the facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision and should be in every classroom where this work 
is being done. 


SET NO. 3. (For Pupil’s Use). 60 Cards. 


These cards contain 600 examples in addition and sub- 
traction, graded as to difficulties, and each example is 
different from every other one. A means of securing in- 
dividual work from each pupil is thus obtained. For sec- 
ond and third grades. One set only is needed for each 


class. 


SET NO. 5 (For Pupil’s Use). 60 Cards. 


This set contains 600 multiplication examples and 480 
short division examples. All of the digits are used as mul- 
tipliers and divisors, each example being different from 
every other one. For third and fourth grades. One set 


only is needed for each class. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
By MARIE GUGLE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


A three-book series for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades or for junior high schools. 

A practicable and workable plan for teaching corre- 
lated mathematics. 

The pupil who has completed this series, will have 
acquired a definite idea of the part mathematics plays 
in the affairs of men in the workaday world. 

He will have made a limited survey of the complete 
elementary field. 

He will have acquired an understanding of many 
mathematical tools, and masterly skill in the use of them 

His knowledge of these tools and their uses will be 
so broad that whenever later need arises, whether in the 
drafting room, the shop, the factory, or senior high 
school, he will know what he needs or how to find it. — 

AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 


The books are excellent. I wish I were a boy again to study 
mathematics with their aid. 
A District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City 
The texts appeal to me as a distinct contribution of value to 
this field. The material is live and interesting and valuable. 
Louis C. Karpinski, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Michigan. 
The books have many new elements which will appear startling 
to the conservative teacher, but should be accepted by the pro- 
gressive at once. “School,’’ New York City. 
I want to pronounce the verdict of “well done’’ upon Modern 
Junior Mathematics. The series is very much to my liking. 
Your correlation of number and space in the second book is 
unique. Professor of Mathematics, 
A well-known Normal School 


Recently approved by the California State Board of Educa- 
tion and by the North Carolina State Text Book Commission. 

Before adopting a general mathematics text examine Mod 
ern Junior Mathematics. Send to our nearest office for sample 
copies. Books I, II and III. Prices 80 cts., 90 cts., and $1.00 
respectively. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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D. C. Heath & Co.'s New Books 
DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


The chapters are filled with information and inspira- 
tion that will result in an understanding of the essentials 
of American citizenship and a desire to embody them in 


life. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS 
FOR UPPER GRADES 


With introduction by Albert Shiels, recently superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles, Calif., gives a clear and 
simple series of lessons on capital, labor, competition, the 
conditions of wealth, and the essential facts of the eco- 
nomic world. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 











This new three-book series, for grades 7 to 9, is unique 
in plan, practical in content, and attractive to classes. It 
is based on the author’s successful experience, and pre- 
sents the topics from the point of view of interest and 
utility. The pupil is first shown the value of certain 
kinds of knowledge and is then given clear and simple 
lessons with an abundance of practice until the topic is 
mastered. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coa! and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States? 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 





ah ed 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘*GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Junior 
GeneralScience 


think and reason in the environment in which 


they live. This is the demand of the present 


tions provide for individuality on the part of 


Hinds, Hayden ¢& Eldredge, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 


New York Philadelphia 


1024 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


























THE REAL THINGS OF HISTORY 


AS THE 


The Best Writing Materials 


Palmer Method writing paper, pens, penholders, ink and pencils 
are selected by penmanship experts and manufactured under their 


supervision. 


Why waste time with 


the same price or less? 


PALMER METHOD 


SCHOOL SPECIAL 


—- 7x8144_ inches. 


mary grades, also notes and composi- 
tion. 


COMBINATION BOOK 
Results, 


Penmanship 
Spelling and Composition. 


PALMER METHOD PENS 





practice paper. It is 


poor materials when (A a the stamp of good pa- 
| good Palmer Method (€/“c¢2@77ZEZ7 per. Look for the 
supplies can be had at watermark, 
for the Grades | 


TRADE Illustrated catalog 
| The Palmer Method and wholesale pricelist 
By: DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON. Trademark is water- <7) } will be sent on request, 
marked into every //Cé22¢ 0d also samples of papers 
’ ; sheet of our’ white and pens. 
Our Grade Schools must prepare pupils to 


PRACTICE PAPERS 


REGULAR—8x10% inches. The best TABLET No. 1—-The Best in the world. 
| t | tl id obtainable practice paper. Contains Palmer Method “Regular” 
age, etter understand the world. ; etenenauien oe “r 
1g to bett SCHOOL —8x10% inches. Same as Reg- watermarked paper. For all written 
ps : , : work. 
ular in quality and finish, but lighter . 
in weight. PAD No. 2—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 
The author’s experience in grade teaching CHICAGO—7x8™% inches. Convenient PAD No. 3—Canary Paper, 8x10\% in. 
~~ ’ ; size for the third and fourth grades. PAD No. 5—8x10 inches. Excellent pa- 
and supervising grade instruction has prepared 


per, low in price. 


: ' | Se ieago, but lighter in THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- 
him to write a usable book expressed in under- | — ee ae ee 
standable language. The many thought ques- PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- PALMER METHOD INK POWDER 


Used in The A. N. Palmer Company's 
offices and Palmer Method Summer 
Schools. Better and more economical 


he i] CANARY—Two sizes—6x9 inches and than fluid ink. No waste. Does not 
the pupil. 8x10% inches. Excellent finish for corrode pens. 
pen oe pened. PALMER’S CROWBLACK INK—Two 


ounce bottles, 


persistently jet black. 
For 


examinations. 


Known the world over for their fine writing qualities. 


A style for every use in the school room. 


PALMER 
school penholder made. 


METHOD PENHOLDER No. 


Low in price. 


2—-Hard wood with 


> 


metal core. Finest 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


508 Pittock Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











The Grammar of 
Present Day English 


By Carl Holliday 
Dean and Professor of English 


MODERN 
ARE 


VIEW POINT 


UNDERSTANDS 
REVEALED AND 


EMPHASIZED IN 


GUITTEAU’S OUR UNITED STATES 


FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


THEM 


scientific textbook of 


TELL LLL 


It is a first rank—an accurate 
events emancipated from traditional prejudices. 


narration of 








It is also the 
loyalty, patriotism, and civic responsibility. 


generalizations, 
of stimulating 
powers. 


the 


imagination and 


by the states of NEVADA 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








textbook for sound Americanism, emphasizing our 
contribution to the growth of democracy, and instilling ideals of 


It is written in a clear style, free from ambiguous statements, vague 
and worn-out platitudes, charged with the power 
challenging 


Just adopted by SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, and 
and ARIZONA 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


the reasoning 


Cloth, 159 Pages 


SAN FRANCISCO Price Net, $1.00. 




















OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Rules of the State Board of Health of Wiscon- 
sin. These rules were officially adopted by the 
State Board of Health. The pamphlet contains 
paragraphs on the duty of parents and teachers 
in cases of contagious or infectious diseases 
among the school children; on heating, lighting 
and ventilating of the schoolroom; pure drinking 
water; sanitary toilets. There are also severa! 
pages devoted to the characteristics of commu- 
nicable diseases, and instructions for physicians 
and other persons relating to dangerous commu- 
nicable diseases. 

Brick: How to Build and Estimate. By Wil- 
liam Carver. Paper, 8% inches by 11 inches. 
Issued by the Common Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. The present pamphlet has 
been issued as a means of presenting the salient 
facts regarding the cost of solid brick construc- 
tion, and the economy of brick construction. 
Advantages claimed for brick construction, are 


protection against fire, decay and depreciation 
and the conservation of the supply of lumber. 

De-Americanizing Young America. Poisoning 
the sources of our national history and tradi- 
tions. By Edward F. McSweeney, Framingham, 
Mass. A reprint of a lecture on “Some Aspects 
of Americanization” delivered by the author be- 
fore the Massachusetts University Extension Di- 
vision at the State House. Contains an account 
of the statements of public men and references 
from textbooks dealing with the propaganda in 
favor of a proposed American-British Union. 
The author in a brief statement quotes from a 
personal letter of a governor: “We cannot be 
too insistent upon the ideals which have made 
America great or too emphatic in teaching the 
children in the schools and the immigrants who 
have recently come, to respect and honor the 
government under which they live.” 

The Minneapolis 


Sectional Schoolhouse. De- 


“The best treatment of the subject for eighth 
and ninth grade classes that I have seen, and I 
am recommending, wherever I have the oppor- 
tunity, that a trial be made of it in such classes.”’ 


LAIRD & LEE, INC. 


CUSOOUDEUCOROUERECLAOLEOURDDEDDEREDIORDELUERIDOTONDEDOUONTOROUEDORGDSEOREOETEOADOGEOTO RODEN EDEECCADUREO SEED OOEOOOeDtoOOtoOREDOOEONS 


University of Toledo 


Charles W. French, 
Principal Parker High School, Chicago 


1732 Michigan Ave. | 
CHICAGO 








signed and erected under the direction of George 
F. Womrath, business superintendent of the 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. It is the 
general practice to erect a permanent building in 
a new school district only after the school popu- 
lation has become sufficiently fixed to indicate 
the size of the permanent building. Portable 
buildings are temporary structures utilized to 
meet a temporary need and are invariably looked 
upon as makeshifts. The Minneapolis sectional 
schoolhouse was built to eliminate the unsatis- 
factory features of the ordinary portable and to 
provide a complete and satisfactory unit which 
will lend itself to expansion and coordination. 
The structure is built of separate sections of uni- 
form size, which are interchangeable and capable 
of expansion. The pamphlet contains a descrip- 
tion and illustrations of the Lind School built on 


this plan, together with the bill of material and 
the cost of construction. 








J.B. Lippincott Company’s 


New Publications 


PRODUCTIVE SOILS—High School Edition. 

By W. W. Weir, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. One of the texts in our Farm Life Text 
Series. 





7 ~ 


a | ob. 


’ PRODUCTIVE SOILS—College Edition. 


Same author as above. One of our Farm Manuals. 


TT oes 6 ales oe a: orareie'e eee 


DEARBORN—GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 

New series of Group Tests. The series covers the 
entire elementary school. The first group for Grades 
1 to 3, the second for grades 4 to 9. The series presents 
uses of individual mental tests for groups or classes of 


children 
I ek cee v ccs vnece saue 
IE ES a 5 abe acs ss 06s 5.00 
Lots of 1,000, per 3) eee 4.80 


Write for information. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


E. Wash. Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2125 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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BRIGHAM & McFARLANE'S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


REVISED EDITION 





These new books present geo- 
graphical facts as they now 
are. The important geograph- 
ical, commercial and industrial 
conditions are shown by new 
maps, pictures and text. 


The territorial changes 
wrought by the World War 
are shown with greatclearness. 


Mew York American Book Company 
Cincinnati 

Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 
Boston : 

Atlanta Chicago, Ill. 
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STOCK RECORD 
FOR THE SCHOOLS 


The Williams Stock Record is a big aid in determin- 
ing when to purchase any article or material used in the 
schools and how much of it to order. By making nota- 
tions in the Remarks Column as the occasion arises, a 
valuable guide can be created as to the best place to go 
for any commodity from the standpoint of quality and 
price. 

The Stock Record is loose leaf Price of book com- 
plete, consisting of a sectional post binder, index and 200 
sheets, is $5.50. Send fora sheet. 


Williams Teachers’ Pension Record 
[f you have need for a teachers’ pension record, send 
for a specimen sheet of the Williams Teachers’ Pension 


Record. 


Strayer-Engelhardt school record cards, forms, Board 


] 


of Education minute book, elementary school inventory 


book, and elementary principal’s record book (loose leaf). 


Our system of school accounting is in use in hun 


dreds of schools, taking in practically all states 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 
36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 











Let Us Help You 


ae Make Up Your Lists of 


ST y NOY OSs Kquipment For Your 

< 497 jf “eum | “NS 5 Science Laboratories. 
sal “a \ raith ott : y . . “‘~” 4 

‘i. tan i : - P —— - a ited here have 

im, 7 en carett y prepared in co-operation 

} aa My / with the authors of the texts and con 

Nf wed / tain the kind and quantities of appa- 

> / ratus recommended by them rhe 

| S prices are up-to-date and for your 

b convenience the lists have been ar- 


ranged for use as order blanks, with 


g Raw proper spaces for desired quantities 
| 
- } 5 } / ind price extensions 


We are at Your Service 





{ postcard request u illbring you any or all of these 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. i 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Sehrin created a new World’s Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci- 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 
in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 
The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 
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Name wou . - 
SASL % Grate Class Name . Grade 
LET THERE BE LIGHT = _ Se 
NOTE BOOK aon —______. Sohool _. Clas 
Writing Paper Tablets Spelling Blanks Pencil Paper Tablets 
Practice Penmanship Practice Tablets Shorthand Note Books 
' : - Composition Books Note Books Memorandum Books 
Wide Examination, Typewriter, Theme and Test Tablets 
Ruled Sketch Books Primary Tablets Drawing Books 
Removable Leaves Quadrille Ruled Flexible Covers 
Nee Wide Ruled Permanently Bound and Perforated Margin Lines 
Class ) . . aroin: ( »c N; rs S Cit . 
School on d ap Hole: ; ae N Me a . a vf Ruled 
ated Covers a oMakeinUS rademarke esigns 
PRIMARY TABLET. uminated Covers Dileheanaky iss) € eC signs 





ASK US FOR DETAILS. 


J. Cc. BLAIR COMPANY, Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Pa. 























’ | AShort Course for Janitor-Engineers 
| f T e a ch e r | By KENNETH G. SMITH, M. E. 
| Formerly Director of Vocational Classes, Department of 


e , - 4 , : 
? Engineering Extension, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
a al 1eSs an . Now Federal Agent for Industrial Education, 


stationed at Indianapolis, Ind. 
e 
e alS e The janitor of a school or other public building occupies a po- 


sition of more responsibility than is usually recognized. He is 
in a very real sense responsible for the health and comfort of the 


occupants of the building under his care. He is also responsible . 
Why waste money | 


for the economical use of fuel, equipment and supplies. To dis- 
? & charge his duties properly he needs technical knowledge and 
On ‘‘Sweeping Compound practical experience, 


On ‘‘Floor Oil’’ 


Up to the present time no attempt has been made to formu- 


late and offer any definite course of instruction for the janitor- 

On “Vacuum sey Upkeep. engineer. Usually verbal directions have been given as to what 

he is expected to do, sometimes accompanied by a “book of 

One -fifth of your present cost rules.” The reasons for these rules he may or may not under- 

will keep your floors clean, your stand. To add to his difficulties he is often required to take 

orders from, or at least accede to the requests of, a number of 

rooms free from dust. Merely try persons, some of whom, at least, know less about his duties than 
a self-moistening brush with your he does. 


\gain, the entire responsibility of running a plant may 


own hands and you will see why. be thrown on his shoulders with the one admonition that he 


: . “will be held responsible” if anything goes wrong. 

We will send as many as you like , 

on 30 days’ free trial express pre- rhe School Janitor-Engineer is at last coming into his own. 
; P Heretofore, this much-abused gentleman has floundered about 

paid. Merely tell us the size and for want of basic technical information, which is fundamental to 

kind of brush you have been using. his job. Now we have produced a book which is written by a 

H or chews your jentiet? man who has conducted classes for the school Janitor-Engineer, 
ave you ev ‘ 


is himself a practical schoolman, knows the janitor troubles, and 
has written this book to help solve these problems. No school 
building is complete without the book. School Boards are now 
Service Departaent supplying copies for every janitor in the city. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. Leatherette, 106 pages. 
Mfrs. of Scientific Sweeping Apparatus THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
100-106 Twenty-second St., Milwaukee, Wis 


208 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Price, $1.25, net. 
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“STANDARD” 


In Name and Quality 


The father of 
school electric 
time equipments 


“Standard” electric time systems 
have been perfected through 36 





years’ experience to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of a school time 
system. 


Every “Standard” system is care- 
fully designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements and is sold and 
installed under a method which in- 
sures perfect satisfaction. 


SODUEOUAOLEAEAUOELEAGGUAEDAGEEER EEN 





CATALOG OR OTHER INFORMATION 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW ee ee 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
BIRMINGHAM, MINNEAPOLIS. 


BOSTON, COLUMBUS, 
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Indispensable 
to the School 


A Program Clock System 
is something you cannot 
afford to be without if you 
would have maximum 
school-efficiency. 


Every school large or small 
needs this equipment be- 
cause it is a distinct benefit 
to both teacher and pupil. 


Write today 
for catalog 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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ty 


NCLE TIVIS might well have written a 
letter to LESTER like this: 


“Dear Lester: 


TLL LLL 


You say there’s no adequate system of clocks 


down your way. 


It seems to me that you are complaining 
needlessly. Were you not elected as Superin 
tendent to supervise? 


Then why have you not gone after a 


good 


clock syste m? 


You are the man to convince your School 
isoard. Get after them right away—and you'll 
be surprised how easily a clock 
secured, c 


ystem can be 


Uncle Tivis.” 





And we might add that there is no clock system su 


perior to the 
HAHL PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 
| 


both old and new schools. 


CT 


for 


Time Systems Company 


Western Office 
501 W. Huron St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


870 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT 


Branches in 
Principal 
Cities. 
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SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


1 


id 











are connected with the master 
clock electrically and aré absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Associated Manufacturers Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Anderson, Ind. 


Chicago, Ill. 

The Acme Shear Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Annin & Co., 

New York, N. a 
Binney & Smith Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

C. A. Bryant Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, Lili. 
Edward E. Babb & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mi'ton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
Buffalo, N. Y 
The Capital Supply Co., 
Pierre, S. D. 
Colborn School Supply Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Thomas Charles Co., 
Chicago, Ll. 

B. E. Calkins Co., 
Butte, Mont. 
Central School Supply Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland Seating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clanton & Webb Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Denver, Colo. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Crocker Chair Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis 
The Cuthbert Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Morrison, Il. 

The Dobson-Evans Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Dail Steel Products Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Educator School Supply Co., 
Mitchell, S. D 
Educational Supply Co., 
Painesville, Ohio 
Educational Supplies Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
Educational Exchange Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Eberhard Faber, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fond du Lac, Wis 
J. B. Foote Foundry Co., 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 
R. A. Fife Corporation, 
New York, N f 
Furnee & Kennerdell, 
Kittanning, Pa. 
W. A. Fowler Paper Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

John W. Graham Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 
General School Supply Co., 
Great Falls, Mont 


Greenfield, Ind 
J. L. Hammett Co., 
Cambridge, Mass 


Chicago, Ill 
I’. F. Hansell & Brother, 
New Orleans, La. 

J. R. Holeomb & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hoover Brothers, 
Kansas City, Mo 

Hart Manufacturing Co., 
Louisville, Ky 
Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ideal School Supply Co., 
Chicago, Il 

Jones Book Store, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Wm. G. Johnston Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kurtz Brothers, 
Clearfield, Pa, 





\merican School Board Journal, 


American Playground Device Co., 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 


Centennial School Supply Co., 


Columbia School Equipment Works, 


‘au Claire Book & Stationery C 


Fond du Lae School Supply Co., 


The D. H. Goble Printing Co., 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., 





A Practical Service Bureau 


For School Board 
Officials 


One of the activities of the National 
School Supply Association is to maintain a 
free Service Bureau. 


This organization is here for the purpose 
of answering questions, gathering data, giv- 
ing useful, practical advice on the selection 
and purchase of school equipment and sup- 
plies. 


With our finger on the pulse of all the al- 
lied industries serving the school children 
of America, we are in a position to give in- 
formation and advice of great practical value 
to school board buyers and school officials. 


This information will be unbiased because 
the Association has nothing to sell. 


Do not be afraid to ask questions. There 
will be no charge for the service rendered 
and you will incur no obligation by putting 
your problems.up to us. 


On the contrary, the more actively the 
School Boards of the country make use of 
the free service, the more delighted our 
members will be; because this association 
was formed and is being operated, to serve 
the school children of America; and every 
member has the idea of Service deeply at 
heart. 


National School Supply 
Association 


Service Bureau, in charge of T. W. Vinson, Secretary. 
64 East Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, 
Boston, Mass. 
Kiger & Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Laird & Lee, Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mississippi School Supply Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutschler Brothers Co., 
Nappanee, Ind. 

Philip I. Murphy, 
Topeka, Kan. 

E. N. Moyer Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Metropolitan Supply Co., 
Anamosa, Iowa. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Atanasio Montoya, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

W. J. Meliwain, 

Little Rock, Ark. 
McKown-Carnes Co., Inc., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
McKay School Equipment, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Northwest School Furniture C 
Portland, Ore. 
Northern School Supply Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., 

; Chicago, Ill. 
Nebraska School Supply~Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
National Wood Renovating C« 
Kansas City, Mo. 
National Crayon Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co., 
Pen Argyle, Pa. 

Old Glory Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha School Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Leonard Peterson & Co., 
Chicago, Ul. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Prahg Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Practical Drawing Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

P. L. Pease & Co., Inc., 
Springville, N. Y. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
Roberts & Meck, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

E. W. A. Rowles Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Royal Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Randolph MeNutt Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Superior School Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Smith System Heating Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern Seating Co., 

New Orleans, La. 
Jasper Sipes Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Er. H. Stafford Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ll. 

School Service Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Squires. Inkwell Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Shields Stationery Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Standard School Equipment Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works, 
Belleville, Dl. 

Union Stoneware Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Union School Furnishing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Virginia School Supply Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Victor Animatograph Co., 
Davenport, lowa,. 

The Wayne Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Weber-Costello Co., 
Chieago Heights, Ul. 

Cc F. Weber & Co, 
San Francisco, Calif 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, I 
Walger Awning Co., 
Chiearo, Hl 
a a Woodburn Printing Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind 
West Virvinia Seating Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
F. Weber & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOMS 


You'll need them often during the present school year and 
the price is so small that you'll never regret the expenditure. 


THE “CHICAGO GIANT” 
The counterpart of the well known “Chi- 
cago” cxcept that this machine will 
sharpen all sizes of pencils and crayons 
while the “Chicago” only sharpens 
standard size pencils. Stops cutting as 
soon as point is produced. 





THE “DEXTER” 


The finest handfeed pencil sharpener made 
or possible to make. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and crayons. Has the automatic 
point adjuster enabling the operator to pro- 
duce any point from blunt to fine. Heavily 
nickel plated thruout. 


Dae A ' THE “DANDY” 


Shar pene All Its Name Implies. 

The ideal machine for the 
school. All steel frame con- 
struction preventing tinkering 
and tampering. Automatic feed 
attachment preventing pencil 
waste. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and produces any point, 
blunt, medium or fine. 





Other Mode!s: Chicago, Junior, Wizard, Ideal, Climax 2 
ALL QUALITY MACHINES 
See your supply dealer or write to 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1500 Garland Building CHICAGO 




















Save 75 per cent 


of your present ink bill. Make your own ink by add- 
ing water to 


ALTUAL INA SOLIOS 





and obtain a perfect writing fluid at a nominal cost. 


INKO—Actual Ink Solids—is a chemical product of 
the highest purity, which dissolves instantly in water 
and is held in solution indefinitely, preserving the orig- 
inal excellence of the ink. There is absolutely no 
sediment. Writing fluid made from INKO is free- 
flowing, non-fading and strictly non-corrosive, conse- 
quently a great saving in pens. 


SIMPLE TO PREPARE 


Put the INKO into clean container, add the requisite amount of 
water, shake for one minute and a perfect writing fluid is the result. 


INKO Colors—Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), Green, Purple 
(Violet). 


Samples of INKO will gladly be furnished on request. 


In Writing Please Mention 





Your Dealer’s Name. 


THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Ine. 


54 ae Third Street 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

















U. S. INKWELLS 


The most approved type for school use. ‘They are neat 





in appearance, non-breaka- 
ble, non-evaporating, dust 
proof, easy to keep clean, 
operate silently and will fit 
perfectly over the various 
size holes in desks. ‘They 
have no hinges to break or 
corks to lose. 





Pat. Dee. 12, '05. Pat. Jan. 19, 06 


LET US SEND YOU A JU. §&. 
INKWELL FOR EXAMINATION 


We want you to see the 
mechanical. construction 
of this inkwell and learn 
why the U. S. Inkwell 
meets with universal ap- 
proval. 


U. S. INKWELLS 


can be readily attached at 
a trifling cost by your 
school janitor. Their in- 
stallation is necessary to 
efhcient and progressive 
teaching. 





Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11. 


Write for free sample today. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Gleich's 


a. Puke 


| P i 





SNOW WHITE 


Always Moist - Always Ready 
Always Satisfactory 


The paste that has proved its worth by the economical and 
efficient service it has given in the schools of America. 


Catalogue No. 20 showing our complete line of school inks 
and pastes will be gladly sent at your request. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


504-520 BUTTLES AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S, A, 
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= if you have never tried them 
DO SO NOW 








The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio “Pioneer Crayon Mfg.” New York 












































If you want your children to get instruction in correct color val- 


ues, see that they are supplied with Devoe School Water-Colors. 


Be Wise in Time 


Supply and demand point 
to the absolute necessity 


of placing orders for School 





Supplies months in ad- 


vance: and this applies DEVOE NEW MOIST 8-COLOR BOX. 


to the Teachers who know about such things will tell you that Devoe 


DIXON SCHOOL LINE 


colors are uniform, scientifically accurate, and of superior quality. 


of Pencils, Colored Crayons 


and Rubber Erasers. 








DEVOE HARD 4-CAKE BOX. 


Headquarters for 


‘ - School Art Material, Devoe Show Card Colors for Poster and 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Design Weel, Breskall it 


Pencil Department, 31 J 
, LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL DEVOE GOODS OR 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Devoe (& Raynolds Co., Inc. 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW. 


Character Building Systems 


PERFECT ATTENDANCE, SPELLING, LIBRARY, HOME 
WORK AND ROLL OF HONOR SYSTEMS. 


THE ‘‘METSUCO”’ LINE 


DIPLOMAS TEACHERS’ GUIDES 

CARD INDEX SYSTEMS REGISTERED RECORDS 

METSUCO REPORT SYSTEMS PAPERS OF ALL KINDS 
CHARACTER BUILDING SYSTEMS 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our 
expert advise you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 4%A¥08*: 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PAPER PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER. 








It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA, 

















ORDER SCHOOL DESKS NOW 


AND ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


STAFFORD desks carried in stock and sold at prices consistent with fair business 
principles and guaranteed quality by the following RESPONSIBLE FIRMS: 


J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va. 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Case & Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 
Shields Stationery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Western School Supply Co., Boise, Idaho 

John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore. 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Morris Bros., Stockton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 

P. G. Pugh Ptg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 
School Desks, Lodge Furniture, Church 
Pews, Opera Chairs, Phonographs, Fireless 
Cookers. County Agents Wanted. 











“THE ECUNUMIC” 


‘* Perfection 








Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 











Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




























School 
Desk ”’ 


Columbia 


School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 






An 
Economical School Eraser 


This soft pink pencil rubber will not 
smut or injure the most delicate paper. 
Specially recommended for mechanical 
drawing or drawing classes. 





No. 72, smallest of ten sizes, is gener- 


ally preferred by most school boards. Bs 














Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 
Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 











Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 














1 | 
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Esterbrook School Pens | 
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, = ave the pit pli as most popular 
SCHOOL PENS 


Esterbrook Pens are designed especially to meet all 
writing requirements, from the beginner to the finished 
work of the professional. 


The finest materials---the proper style and finished workmanship insure 
pens that write smoothly and freely---uniformly. 


ORDER SAMPLES AT ONCE 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


88-100 Delaware Avenue, Camden, N. J. 
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Wood crayon trough designed to suit architect 





| 
or builder, using | 


DUDFIELD’S DUSTLESS TRAY 


| AND 


WIRE SCREEN 


Made in 4-ft. lengths. 


COLOR GIVES 
PLEASURE 
TO CHILDREN 


OW they love to play outdoors where 

they are continually stimulated by 
rlorious harmonies in the sky, fields and 
water. 


- BLACK BOARD 





Nature points the way in the classroom. 
Color and more color should be used by 
teachers and children in their daily work. 


Of course colors suggest the old and reli- 
able 





GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Pets “CRAYOLA” “BOSTON” 
\ Drawing Crayon Pressed Crayon 


p “SPECTRA” “LECTURERS” 
Pastel Crayon Square Stick Chalk. 


S | (a) BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Ld 81-83 Fulton St., New York. 
For prices and information, write 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 


LIBERTY, MO. | 


























Ce mm 
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For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 



















The Final Touch of ine ee 


for School Lavatories 
Sample package free 


if you write on your 
business stationery. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


4 ACP ia 














— 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLAYGROUND SWINGS 








Write for Folder S 
Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 

















If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
| Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodwork:ng Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HCLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 








Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 


Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured, 

2nd. Having two speeds 

the speed at the latch can 


_—-—.. be set for absolute quiet— 

© 6NoRTON no latch necessary. 

Nenad prt irene 3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 


matic, a child can operate it 
-just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
deor open Every school- 
room should have one, 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 
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Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND 


Genuine <ai> Floor 


Bristle “eqs Brushes 


When ordering brushes for your schools, be sure to 
specify, “Robertson’s Diamond Brand” and insure both 
quality and satisfaction. 


ROBERTSON’S 
ORIGINAL TWENTIETH CENTURY SOAP 


FOR SCHOOLS 






Acknowledged the best and used in 
schools all over America. Robertson's 
Original Twentieth Century Soap is the 
cleaning marvel of the age. It has no equal. 
Pure vegetable oils only, are used in its 
manufacture. When ordering, insist on 
getting Robertson’s Original Twentieth 
Century Soap,—it will prove to be most 
economical in the long run. 


AP 
a 


a 
: We also manufacture a complete line of 
Look for this Trade-Mark Visinfectants, Soap Powders, Paper Towels, 
Toilet Paper, Mops, Liquid Soap  Dis- 
pensers, Paper Towel Holders, etc. Cetour prices. 


= . CENTL )) 
>) S$0 
=}> | 


Catalog furnished on request 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


(SOR CRONOEOROEOSOSOEOSOSOBOBOBOBOSCEOSOS0SCECE sce soscecee 


OpOR OB OB OBOBOBO0BOS 0B 0B0B0B0N0E0B080B0808 08080808080 E080R0E8 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS s 
REPRESENTATIVES: a 

School Service Co., W. B. Mooney, Mer., Atanasio Montoya a 

328 Empire Building 220 North High St., te 

Denver, Colorado Albuquerque, New Mexico o 

: O 

§ OSS OB OSOSOEOROSOBOCEOCSOEOROSOSOCEOEOSOEOSOBOEUECS 


STA 


The Safest 
in a Panic 













Vacation 
Time is Here 


the opportune time for making improvements. 
You are surely going to erect a modern fire 
escape this year—a fire escape that can be 
absolutely depended upon in time of need, that 
will quickly clear out the school rooms when 
fire, the danger of which is ever imminent, en- 
velops the school in its fiery grasp and, if 
proper provisions have not been made, leaves 
death or maimed and crippled children as a 
remembrance of its presence. 














You will agree with us that there is one time 
when dollars and cents don’t count, and that 
is when the safety and lives of our children 
are concerned. 






If we get busy right away, a 
STANDARD SPIRAL FIRE 


can be 





ESCAPE 
installed during the remainder of the 
vacation period and be in readiness for the 
opening of the fall term of school. 












Write for full description and free estimate of 
cost of a Standard Spiral Fire Escape—give 
floor heights. ACT TODAY. 


Standard Conveyor Company 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago New York 
549 W. Washington 227 Fulton St. 
Milwaukee 
606 Security Bldg. 











Representatives in all 
principal cities 


Installation of open Spiral 
Fire Escape at St. Aemil- 
ian’s Orphan Asylum, 
St. Francis, Wis. 














You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Double Warp All Wool Bunting 


| Everywhere py Flag of sterling 
| quality 


OR OF 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Two Ply Cotton Bunting 


A Flag that bids defiance 
to the weather 


Made only by ANNIN & CO. 


99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Sold by 


| Dealers 


Largest Flag Makers in the World 

















The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 


A Nw, Ps oe A 
Gjir~ | ">= ~S 
FS ins \y, 


THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike, The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 


The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 


Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 
and we make it so good that when once tried it means 









Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 


a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- . 

superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note ds h b : tant : ll the Publi N 

their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not boards ave — 3. oe wee rw . - — 

drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. Schools in New York, and the principal cities for a 

Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send bo 
a 





blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 


illustrated catalog and discount sheet and ° 
need National Dustless Crayon. for our illustrated catalog h —— 


pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 


E 
( 
| NEW YORK i 
‘ 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 











Sectional, Portable ae 


School Houses 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

Average Cost $1000 per Room, 
F. O. B. YOUR CITY. 





ISTRORG COMPANY 


.£ SCAHOCOL BUILDINGS 


——- ae ©, 
















































































pipes up to five feet are furnished. 


Our descriptive catal ives full information and will IL your dealer docen’t handle 
r ; , 
be sent — ——, . the FRONT RANE write for il- 


lustrated literature. 


TT SeenGeeseeucuseaen : School Boards in 35 states are 
~~~ eee using our houses. Let us refer 
; ‘ : " ail you to customers in your state. 
— 
Is a pequnetien ted WE GUARANTEE OUR — 
(OF YOURE : | 
Gear P ble School dG 
ortabie Schools an ymnasiums 
- > to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- ' 
tilated and with double walls. s} 
Sold in any size, open air and py 
two rooms when desired. W 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every Send for Plans and Prices. = 
detail, hoving Saunt Soers, yy noes Fhe wee pad onings. — overy madaen con 
venience makes them the best Portable ool Buildings on the market today. Wit 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be . AMERICAN PO RTABLE N 
== down gee moved to gomere location without “yo: in the aoe any of : On 
parts. e@ Can prove it. you write us what you desire, we will send you , 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School eeanrestien. } HOUSE COMPANY _ 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK | 4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
HEUEEUUUECREELTS LIT eee ee in 
rec 
: PEPE EEE SESE TEES EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE ETE ETT E ETT E Tt + $ ° ° ° e SC 
$ The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation . 
+ 
: Bossert Schools ‘Especially Adapted to Portable 
+ cusens . Schools. 
+ =" AreWarm in Winter andCoolin Summer ¢ vA 
+ . . 
+ We are equipped to furnish any size building on short : Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
+ notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State . . 
z Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material tribution and greatest amount of 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 1 &s - — 
z and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- ventilation with the least amount - 
+ tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 4 of Fuel. 
+ arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down & i 
z ad oars any number of times without marring a single z More than 30,000 Schoolrooms All 
+ “ ‘ : . i re 
+ We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now : | _ are equipped with it. DE 
@ you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct — 7 : : ohn 
z from us and save money for your school board. t om f er L : In use in most of the Leading 
+ Write us full requirements and we will send ah Bw , ~ Cities. f 
3 details of cost of building completely erectod. i . : 
i —— : Write for Catalog. Pe 
+ + fee 
*+LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. ¢ : ; 
z Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. Smith System Heating Company 
: 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Te 
. WwW 
EERE EE EEEEEEEREEEHEEEEEEFEEE EH EEE EEE EE Ete teeter es o 
Ri 
Protect the Health of the Childr A FRONT RANK 
If the child in the cl lhould be bright and ie : 
e children in the classroom shou right an . 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation School Heater and Ventilator ~ 
just right. ~- 
Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul : é : : 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. pupils and teacher in your school; it will 
OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- Save Your Fuel 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM ae 
and repair bills, and run satis- 
will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and factorily with a very minimum 
comfortable. 
No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of attention and trouble. The T 
of brick = — --4 = Ay easy to set up best schools are installing the 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. . m 
Every ‘pare is combined and all stove and ventilating REANTRANE. Get in line. \ 
A 
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Virginia School Supply Company Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities. and 


we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 

E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








RECOMMENDED EXCLUSIVELY — (vocational 
teachers excepted) No grade school positions. Any- 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


WM 


tablished 18 years. Covers all 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


OLLEGE GRADUATES 


thing from high school up. 


states. For a teacher or a 
position, tell us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President, 
1042 N.Grand Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


§ 















TEACHERS, 
We 


PRINCIPALS, 
Can Serve You Best. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Write Us TODAY 


Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 





: Bldg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 
ROCKY MF 1 TEACHERS geles, Calif. 636 Chamber = Somme. 
John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, ‘3 
VTL Ee de ede Lytton Bldg, 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
, ; H. S. Stice, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn 
WM. BUFFER, A. M., Mgr. 327 14th Ave. S.E., F.B. Reed, Mgr. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED Kansas City, Missouri. 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 

OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers 
positions should write to us WE CAN BRING YOU 


w. J. HAWKINS, 





positions. Con- 
and teachers wanting 
TOGETHER. 


Manager. Bldg., St. 


Metropolitan Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On April 24 the legislature voted THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS for a 
present salaries of school tea he! rs, giving 


$400 TO $600 











lditions to the 


INCREASE 


next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest 
in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal 
recognition of credentials. Write at once 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - V. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS--COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


We will help you get a position. We will help fill your vacancies. 
We make absolutely no charge for our services. If you want additional information, please write us 
CORRESPON DENCE INVITED 
Atlanta office 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY 


Atlanta Jacksonville Dallas Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 








Jackson 





Missouri Valley Teachers’ 


All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions 


DENVER, COLORADO and 


Agency 


Membership 
O. F. Revercomb, Mgr. 
NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EDUC ATORS-AGENCY 2;,2:, CODPARD: Pres. 


Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 19S. LaSalle St:, Chicago 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the classroom one of the many distinguishing 
features of our service. Educators-Bulletin sent free to School Officials on request. 





Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency 
Teachers’Agency 2. No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. 
, =e 8. Specialists Department. 
W. H. JONES, Mer. ns ‘we 
AS vg. Mer 4. Enrollment 8 offices intensively covering entire South. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. LOOKING FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities, 


Richmond, Va. if requested. 





BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 


—INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ ENC Y 


FISK TEACHERS’ 


Beston, New York, Pittsburg, 


AGENCY 


Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, 





Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 


AG 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


personality and teaching power. OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well as 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and four foreign countries used 
our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University. A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 














“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 


We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s oa, and 

o' country. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts 

Advises parents about schools. 

NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° NsrsiserPasissAvenue 
FARGO, N. D. 

A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. 


You should investigate. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President 
8 years State Supt. 


Teachers Wanted 


Le 








Very good wages are being offered. 
Write today for further information. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County oe. 


For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 
* for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normal 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. avsany, n. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. Ww. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta Ga. 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency « 


Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A. C. Whitehead, ad, 1131 


SCHERMERHOR 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 





Uses unique methods 
that eliminate trouble and 
in selecting teachers. 


Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY &: 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A superior agency for superior pospie. We wrens o saly 
‘reliable candidates. rvices free to school 


_ Boyer's TEACHERS’ Agency “: 


10600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
S. R. BOYER, Manager 











av tn to 


e the 
“TEACHER 
PROBLEM” 


Write for Information : Garfield 9323 


Telephone 


OOTATIATARGGEGATUGPODSUCUERRDOGOEORSGEDODETEELS 


The 
West 
Needs 








FOR A TEACHER OR POSITION, ware ox wire 


Cline Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, Mo. San Diego, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. 312 Owl Bldg. 6128 University Ave. 
Teachers Boise, Ida. Wynne 8. Staley,Mgr. M. F. Ford, Mer. 


Geo. F. Gorow, Mer. 
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The Natural Inference. 

An eastern educator who has been spending 
considerable time in conducting institutes and 
in giving popular lectures, had an experience 
some time ago-that shocked him cons‘derably. 
He was asked to make a brief address at a hos- 
pital for mental diseases and accepted. 

His audience consisted of the nurses, physi- 
cians, caretakers and a number of the inmates. 
He was getting along splendidly when suddenly 
one of the audience, a fine looking, elderly 
gentleman, arose and remarked in a loud voice: 
“This speech is rotten; it is the worst speech I 
ever heard.” To say the least, the educator was 
nonplussed. He stopped and turning to the 
superintendent of the institution who had in- 
troduced him, he asked, “What shall I do; shall 
I stop?” 

“No, go ahead,” said the superintendent in a 
kindly way. “That man has only one intelligent 
interval every five years.” 


The Ambitious Farm Boy. 

The county agent met this farmer at a corn 
contest meeting in the consolidated school. He 
said: 

“You ought to make your boy interested in the 
dairy business by giving him a calf.” 

“Humph! I gave him a calf, then another one, 
and a cow of his own, and a half acre of ground 
and the use of my truck and fifty dollars to 
start him a crop and now what do you suppose 
he wants? Says he just can’t get along nohow 
without a silo, a barn, and a tractor painted red 
with gold stripes!” 

Foresight. 

“Did you punish the lad who drew the dis- 
respectful picture of you?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the teacher. “Why 
should I deliberately offend a young man who is 
likely to attain wealth and influence as a comic 
supplement -artist?” 


Handicapped. 

“You say you're so good. Why didn’t you en- 
ter the broad jump?” 

“Rules didn’t suit me.” 

“Why not?” 

“They wanted to start us off with a pistol 
shot, and I do my best jumping when I hear an 
auto horn.” 


Teachers’ Salaries. 
There are salaries that make us happy, 
There are salaries that make us blue, 
There are salaries that fade before expenses 
As the sunshine steals away the dew. 
There are salaries with legal-tender meaning, 
Which the eyes of credit sure can see, 
But the salary which fills my soul with gladness, 
Is the salary that’s promised me. 
Wis. Journal of Education. 


Heard at the N.E. A. 
First Superintendent She’s a wonder, 
quiet little teacher over there. 
Second Superintendent Why 
done? 
First Superintendent 


An Irish Solution. 
Professor—‘“Pat, tell me, now, what 

solution to the world problem?” 
Pat—Well, sor, I think we should have a 
world democracy—with an Irishman for king!”— 


im. Superfluous. 

“What's that you’re goin’ to give Bill?” 

“An anaesthetic. After he takes it he won't 
know anything.” 

“Lor’, Bill don’t need that, he 
anything now.”—Boston Transcript. 


No Hurry. 

A Scotch schoolmaster one misty evening fell 
into a deep mudhole by the roadside and when 
he could not climb out, shouted for help. 

A passing young man whose memories of his 
school days were still fresh and perhaps un- 
pleasant, heard the shouts and asked who he 
was. Then he remarked calmly: 

“Weel, weel, dominie, ye needna make sic a 
noise. Ye'll no be needed afore Monday mornin, 
an this is only Friday nicht. 


that 
what has she 


I told you; she’s quiet. 


is your 


don’t know 


HIS GIRL. 
Frances Wright Turner. 


Most every night when we’re at tea, 
Sam says to sister Sue, 

“Did you notice Margie’s freckles? 
And she’s lost her front teeth too.” 

You see, they think they’ll tease me, 
*Cause every single day 

I take her books and slate to school, 
—I meet her on the way—. 


When she gets down behind the bend, 
She goes as slow—as slow, 

An’ if I sometimes get there first, 
I do the same you know. 

An’ when we're in the spellin’ line, 
Why she stands next to me, 

So when I go to spell it wrong, 
She whispers “S, not C.” 


The reason why she tells me—is— 
“Cause if I spell it wrong, 

I have to go below, you see, 
An’ can’t stand by her long. 

She’s got pink dresses and blue eyes 
An’ gee; the brownest hair, 

I don’t mind just two front teeth gone, 
*Cause I like her BEST—so there! 


But one time we got awful mad, 
I said—“I just HATE girls.” 
And I threw down her books and slate, 
An’ SHE stamped, an’ shook her curls, 
She made an awful face at me, 
An’ stuck her tongue out too, 
An’ said—“you’re just the meanest thing! 
I guess I hate YOU too.” 


But after school, when I went home, 
A feelin’ awful bad, 

I heard her come a’runnin’, 
An’ you bet, that I was glad, 

But I kep’ goin’ right along, 
An’ never made a sign, 

Till she came up all out’er breath 
An’ slipped her hand in mine. 


“O I heard an awful, awful noise, 
Back in the hollow there, 

An’ I’m so scared—I thought— 
Perhaps—I’m SURE—it was a bear.” 

An’ then when she looked up at me, 
With eyes so big and blue, 

Why ’cause I did the very thing 
That any feller’ed do. 


An’ they can say she’s “freckled,” 
And “lost a tooth or two,” 

But she’s my best girl, just the same, 
An’ I’m goin’ to keep her too, 

So when Sam winks at sister, 
And sister laughs at Jack, 

Why, I don’t care a single bit, 
’Cause I’ve got Margie back. 
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“Fifteen 


dollars a 
It's a darn shame! 

teen or twenty dollars. 
dollars down to th’ fact'ry.” 


Life. 








week fer teachin’ school? 
They oughta give ya eigh- 
Why, I’m gettin’ forty 
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A NEW MOTOR-DRIVEN HAND PLANER. 

The Oliver Machinery Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has just put on the market a new 
direct-coupled, motor-driven, ball-bearing hand 
planer and jointer. The new machine is an im- 
proved type of jointer permitting the use of any 
current motor with speed of approximately 3609 
R. P. M. it is adapted for either direct current 
or alternating current, and for one, two or three. 
phase in various voltages. 

The machine has all the advantages of the No, 
166 ball bearing jointer and eliminates bother. 
some belting and the dangers of belting. [It 
saves floor space and operates at greater eff. 
ciency because of less bearings and absence of 
belting. 

The machine has three high speed knives of 
the Oliver round or safety type and is equipped 
for especially smooth work in cabinet making, 
pattern making and furniture construction 
where smooth and accurate joint cutting is esgen- 
tial. 

Information concerning the motor-driven, ball- 
bearing jointer and planer may be obtained by 
addressing the Oliver Machinery Company at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A CATALOG OF BUBBLING FOUNTAINS. 

When the average schoolman has his attention 
called to something “new” in school drinking 
fountains he is likely to shrug his shoulders and 
suggest that the newness of the device very like- 
ly consists in a minor change of the nozzle and 
that it is merely a new selling point. So many 
new school fountains produced and marketed‘had 
talking points in their favor rather than genuine 
improvements, that the schoolman has become 
skeptical. 

There is, however, something decidedly new in 
drinking fountains in the shape of a specially 
designed head which produces a slant stream so 
arranged that there can be no possible pollution 
of the water which the child drinks. This new 
type of head is manufactured exclusively by the 
Rundle-Spence Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and is marketed in a number of models 
and is supplied with a large variety of bowls, 
standards, and pictures. The firm continues to 
manufacture its old style of standard, bubbling 
heads and sanitary drinking fountains, and both 
the new and the old are included in a new Cata- 
log “C” just issued for school authorities. 

It is rather interesting to know that the new 
types of slant stream drinking heads were de- 
signed by experts in hygiene and have been 
tested in the bacteriological laboratories of the 
University of Wisconsin, University of Minne- 
sota, and the University of Iowa, and have been 
found entirely germ-proof. 


OFFERS MATERIAL. 

Community Service, I. N. C., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, has drawn up suggestions for the use 
of committees who desire to undertake celebra- 
tions in honor of the 300th Anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. School authorities who 
desire to obtain copies for use in preparation of 
plays, pageants, tableaus, recitations and cere- 
monials, may obtain copies without cost. 


Useless. 

“Ma,” said a discouraged little Maple avenue 
urchin. “I ain’t going to school any more.” 

“Why, dear?” tenderly inquired the mother. 

“’Cause 'tain’t no use. I can never learn to 
spell. The teacher keeps changing words on 
me all the time.” 

Drawing the Line. 

“Who is the citizen in overalls posing before & 
battery of cameras?” 

“The principal of our local high school.” 

“Didn’t he just now spurn some kind of a tool 
offered him by a spectator?” 

“Yes. It was a wrench. He says he has not 
yet reached the point of affluence where he’s 
willing to be mistaken for a $12-a-day plumber.” 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Oo. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Aeroshade Company 
Walger Awning Co. 
Athey Company 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat 
ASH ToIsts 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
F. 8. Payne Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
BLACKBOARKDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
N. Y: Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 
g. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOOK COVERS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Edward E. Babb & Co. 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Dp. C. Heath & Co. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc 
isaac Pitman & Sous 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
inn & Company 
Baesstional Publishing Company 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
laird & Lee, Inc 
BRUSHES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Dall Steel Products Co. 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 
CLOCKS 
Electric Time Co 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
gE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co. 


DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell, Chappell & Co. 

DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 

Onion School Furnishing 

DIPLOMAS 

W M. Welch Mfg. Co. 

Metropolitan Supply Co. 

Educational Supplies Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Theo. B. Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 

BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Oo. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 

Federal Equipment Co. 

Albert Pick & Co. 


DOOR CLOSERS 


Norton Door 


Standard 


Co 


Robertson 


Closer Co 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Oo. 

Rundle Spence Mfg. Co 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
DRINKING WATER 


STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


DUPLICATORS 
A. B. Dick Gompany 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


If anyarticle or textbooks 


FOUNTAINS 


ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Standard Conveyor Co. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
Fr. F. Smith Hardware Company 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIRST AID CABINETS 
MATERIALS 
Johnson & Johnson. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 


AND 


FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


Jonn C. Dettra & Co. 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Jas. G. Wilson Corp. 
FURNACES 

Ilaynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 


American Seating Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

N. J. School Furniture Co. 

Ileywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 

Quaint Art Furniture Co. 

Theo. Kundtz Oo. 

Columbia School Equipment Works. 

Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 

E. W. A. Rowles Company 

E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co. 
GLOBES 

Weber Costello Co. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co, 


GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK 
Kk. W. A. Rowles Co. 
lloward Chemical & Mfg. Company 


INK WELLS 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Albert Pick & Co 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 

KE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
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Central Scientific Co. 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
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Co. 
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McIntosh Stereopticon Co, 
Keystone View Company 
LATCHES 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
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Imperial Brass Mfg. Oo. 
Tneo. B. Robertson Products 
LOCKERS 


Mfg. Company 
Fixture Co. 
Locker Oo, 

Mfg. Co. 
Machine Company 
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Armor Cla: 
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Durand Steel 
Fred Medart 
Narragansett 
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J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
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Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co 
MANIKIN CHARTS 
American Manikin Company 
MANUAL TRAINING 
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BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Inc. 
Albert Russell & Sons Co. 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Compaay 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Company 
MOTION PICTURE 

MACHINES 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
Fitzpatrick & McKlroy 
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Greenfield Manufacturing Co., 

PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Northern Paper Mills 

PENCILS 
Faber 
Dixon Crucible Co. 

PENS 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Spencerian Pen Company 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co, 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


A. B. 


Co. 


Inc. 


Eberhard 
Jos. 





PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co, 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Alexander Lumber Company 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable 
The Armstrong Co. 
Lou's Bossert & Sons 


House Co 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
Time-Systems Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 
Cc. F. Williams & Sons, Inc. 
Metropolitan Supply Oo. 


SCALES 
Chicago scale Co. 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenie Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 
Central Scientific Company 


K. W. A. Rowles Company 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo, B. Robertson Products Co. 


SWIMMING POOL SANITATION 
R. U. V. The 


Co. Inc., 
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American communities have suffered the actual horrors of schoolhouse fires. This costly 
lesson is unheeded in cities and villages without number. 


In every community there are school buildings which lack full fire protection. 


A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher will put out any fire in its early stages, even a gasoline or elec- 
tric fire. A teacher or pupil can operate it. 


Pyrene puts out many a blaze while the fire department is “on the way.” 


A Pyrene extinguisher should be in every classroom and a Guardene soda-and-acid ex- 
tinguisher in every hallway. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


17 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Schools Safe From Fire’. We will be glad to send upon request 
without obligation to you a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 


a 


Seld by school supply, hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages. 








Write for catalog of other fire appliances and our booklet—‘‘Making FOR FIRE 
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Schools Open Next Month—22,000,000 Children in Danger 
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Pyrene One Quart 2 Guardene 2 4 Gallon 
Pump Type Soda and Acid 
Extinguisher 


Extinguisher 
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Announcing 
the New 


Von Buprin 


Lock 


Hon Buprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit 
Latches are now being equipped with 
the new Hon Duprin lock, which rep- 
resents a distinct advance in the art 
of lock design. 


There are only seven moving parts in 
the new lock, yet they do the work 
that formerly required sixteen parts. 
We believe that this is the simplest 
cylinder lock—and the most durable 
that has ever been made. 


The moving parts operate on case - hardened 
steel posts instead of the usual cast iron posts. 
Both the latch bolt and the auxiliary latch 
ire guarded by housings, preventing the drop 
ing of matches or dirt in the lock case, and 
keeping out dust. 


These, with other important improvements, 
make the new Van Ouprin lock even more re- 
liable and long-wearing than the old model 
und records show many instances where Pan 
Duprin latches, equipped with the old locks, 
were operated more than 10 million times 
without showing appreciable signs of wear. 
e New Han Buprin Jock has been approved 

he Underwriters’ Laboratories (Inc.) of 


y 
the Nationa! Board of Fire Underwriters 
: . 


Report No. S$ A. 163, Guide No. F 24. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 
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What Is More Important than LIGHT and 
FRESH AIR in the School Room? 


“AUSTRALIZE” 


Your New School 


PROVIDE |) =o ELIMINATE 
A Perfect System ¥ a Weights 

of —_ sae Weight Boxes 

Ventilation [a sae Wide Mullions 
with | 2 Chains 
Absolute Control || ~ Pulleys 
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Light 
Cleaner Bolts 


and | 
Reduce the Cost Adjustable Screws 


of 


Construction 








Practically All 


Interior 
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Window Trim 
The best proof of their 


, l 
practical value is in es and All 


the universal satisfac- 
tion they are giving in 


scores of schools. : perere= : Window Trouble 





























Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 


AUSTRALWinDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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